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PREFACE 


HIS volume owes its primary inception to the 
difference of opinion that has arisen with regard 


to certain archaic-like objects described as having 


| een found on three prehistoric sites on the shores of 
he Clyde—some archeologists accepting, and others 
ejecting, their claims to be regarded as relics of the 
Heople who formerly inhabited these sites. And here 


the matter seems to have come to a standstill. Not- 


withstanding the teaching and practical investigations 
of so many British Archeological Societies, it would 
appear that antiquarian lore, even in the hands of ex- 
perts, is inadequate to distinguish between true and 
false antiquities ; and that relics of past civilisations have 
no evidential characteristics sufficiently marked to pre- 
Went them from being confounded with modern fabrica- 
tions. No wonder that, in these circumstances, the very 
existence of such a thing as scientific archeology has 
‘been questioned. 

To help to solve the difficulties thus raised, without 
resorting to the tu guogue style of controversy, it was 


necessary to wander somewhat far afield, so as to prepare 


the minds of general readers for the melancholy fact that 
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there is a back wash, almost abreast with the progressive 
tide of human culture, in which the bacterial germs of 
imposture find a hadztat, independently of all nationalities. 
During these wanderings one paramount object has been 
kept steadily in view, viz. to emphasise the real archzo- 
logical arguments involved in the various disputes, so as 
to enlist the intelligent reader’s own judgment on the 
problems at issue. 

Such a work could not have been undertaken, with 
reasonable prospects of success, without utilising to a 
considerable extent the labours of other workers in the 
same field. On this point I have adhered to my usual 
practice of quoting, as far as practicable, the actual words 
of authors whose opinions are controverted, or approved, 
instead of compiling the substance of their views. All 
materials thus incorporated, either in the form of extract 
or illustration, are duly acknowledged—the former in the 
text, and the latter in the detailed list of illustrations. In 
addition to obligations on this score, I have to express 
special thanks to the following gentlemen: Mr. W. A. 
Donnelly and Mr. John Bruce, F.s.a. scot., for having 
afforded me an opportunity of carefully inspecting the 
structural remains at Dumbuck and Langbank while 
the excavations were in progress; the Council of the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, for the use of the 
blocks of figures 35 and 55-9; and the Curator of 
the Royal Scottish Museum, Edinburgh, for the photo- 
graph from which Plate XI. has been made. 

In conclusion, it may be noted that by the publication 
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of full descriptive details of the two submarine structures 
(Dumbuck and Langbank), and of their undisputed relics, 
I am enabled to give due prominence to their archzo- 
logical importance, as remains of what is virtually a new 
type among the early inhabited sites in Scotland. 


Ry Ms 


ARCH AOLOGY 
AND FALSE ANTIQUITIES 


CHAPTER I 


PROLEGOMENA 


1 ie delineate the various phases of culture and civi- 
lisation through which mankind have successively 

passed during their long career on the globe, prior 
to historic times, is the main object of scientific archeo- 
logy. The materials on which such an inquiry is 
founded consist of a number of objects showing evidence 
of human workmanship, either incidentally picked up 
along the haunts and byways of our primeval ancestors, 
or purposely searched for among the debris of their in- 
habited sites and sepulchres. For the correct interpretation 
of such remains archeologists not only make use of the 
ordinary synthetical and analytic methods of research, but 
also cull from collateral sources whatever ascertained 
truths may be serviceable to their cause. Indeed, so wide 
and diversified is the field to which the archeological 
vision must extend that the investigator is constantly 
obliged to appeal to outside experts to assist in clearing 
up doubtful points. Before the investigator steps beyond 
the very threshold of this science he has to master a 
certain amount of linguistic attainments, which take up 
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no inconsiderable amount of time and energy ; for to deal 
with the archeological phenomena of Western Europe 
alone, with any prospect of success, it is essential to be 
equipped with a knowledge of at least half a dozen foreign 
languages. To attempt, therefore, to convey to general 
readers a synopsis of the principles which underlie the 
technical qualifications necessary in dealing scientifically 
with a varied assortment of relics, collected from the dust- 
bins of peoples widely separated from each other in space 
and time, and too frequently influenced by fashions, 
traditions, and beliefs founded on ignorance and super- 
stition, would be as great a tour-de-force as if a judge, 
before giving his decision in a legal case, were called 
upon to explain the fundamental principles of our national 
code of laws. On the other hand, to ignore altogether 
the rationale of the methods by which archeology is now 
studied, and to leave unmentioned certain conspicuous 
landmarks already established along the route, would be 
to deprive many of my readers of the means of intelli- 
gently following the discussions which form so large a 
portion of this volume. As a compromise in this dilemma 
I am placing before them, under the title of Prolegomena, 
a few selected sketches, which it is hoped may serve 
the double purpose of disclosing some of the legitimate 
methods and arguments by which archeological deduc- 
tions are established, and of supplying valid reasons for 
suspecting certain objects to be false or forged because of 
their disharmony in the evolutionary sequence which 
characterises the works of man in all ages. 

In these sketches the primary and fundamental elements 
of civilisation, such as man’s unique place in nature, the 
special means by which he holds his own in the struggle 
of life, his ever-advancing capacity for utilising the forces 
of nature, the progressiveness of his mechanical inven- 
tions, etc., are more particularly dealt with. After perusal 
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of the prolegomena readers will, perhaps, come to realise 
the force of the argument that it would be as unnecessary 
to disprove a statement, or an inference, which is shown 
to be inconsistent with well-established archzological 
generalisations, as it would be to refute one which involved 
a contradiction of the law of gravitation. At this time of 
day the announcement of a discovery, which implied the 
contemporaneousness of relics of the Iron Age with those 
of the Paleolithic period, would be as startling to an 
archeologist as a report of the discovery of a fossil mam- 
mal in the Silurian period would be to a geologist—state- 
ments which, if accepted as true, would be subversive of 
many of the doctrines hitherto taught under the egzs of 
the sciences of archeology and geology. 


I. THE SPECIALITY OF MAN’S WORKS 


Man is differentiated from all other animals by the fact 
that the means by which he has acquired his present com- 
manding position among them are, to a large extent, due 
to his superior intelligence and reasoning faculties. 
Neither in attack or defence, nor in the capture of his 
prey, nor in the execution of such mechanical processes 
as cutting, scraping, boring, etc., does he exclusively 
depend on the organs with which nature originally en- 
dowed him. In lieu of the specially developed teeth, 
claws, horns, hoofs, etc., used more or less for these 
purposes by other animals, man has provided himself 
with a relay of ingeniously constructed implements, 
weapons, and tools, through the instrumentality of which 
his life-functions are more efficiently performed. In fact, 
in this sense, Homo sapiens may be regarded as having 
rebelled against the stern decrees of Cosmic evolution ; for, 
from the very beginning of his career, he successfully 
claimed a share in the administration of the laws of the 
material world, more especially in so far as they affected 
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his own well-being. The actual starting-point of this 
new departure was the attainment of the erect attitude, 
which, by finally effecting a delimitation of the original 
function of the fore-limbs to purely manipulative pro- 
cesses, enabled him henceforth to pilot his way through 
the world by manufacturing various tools and implements, 
by way of supplementing his natural means of offence and 
defence. Bipedal locomotion, which from that time be- 
came man’s normal mode of progression, was of itself 
of little consequence, being a mere morphological adjust- 
ment of certain parts of the body, displaying, indeed, less 
mechanical ingenuity than many other well-known animal 
transformations, as, for example, the adaptability of the 
fore-limbs of the Pterodactyle to both prehensile and fly- 
ing purposes. The really important element thus intro- 
Hered into the organic world was the use to which the 
eliminated fore-limbs were put in the manufacture of all 
manner of mechanical contrivances. The efficient work- 
ing of these novel contrivances—implements, weapons, 
and tools-—entailed, of course, constant watchfulness, and 
this again gradually led to greater expertness in manipu- 
lative skill. In this way new stimulants for the exercise 
of thought and of the reasoning faculties were constantly 
introduced on the stage of human life, the direct conse- 
quence of which was a higher development of the organ 
of intelligence, as well as a corresponding efficiency in 
mechanical appliances. From this vantage-ground man 
soon learned not only to distinguish the physical causes of 
a given effect, but to adjust the causes so as to produce 
that effect at his pleasure. The outcome of his long ex- 
perience of the operations of nature is that now, to a large 
extent, he himself regulates natural phenomena, either by 
bringing together the physical causes which produce 
them, or by counteracting certain effects which are not 
desirable. Thus, in time of unusual drought, he waters 
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his fields, and in due season garners the produce. Not- 
withstanding his absolute inability to alter or annul any 
of the laws of nature, it is astonishing to contemplate the 
magnitude of the changes he has effected on the globe by 
his acquired power of skilfully adjusting means to special 
ends. Primeval forests and deserts have given place to 
cultivated fields; former hunting-grounds are stocked 
with a variety of domesticated animals; rivers are 
spanned and mountains tunnelled all over the globe ; 
and even the great oceans have now become the safest 
of highways. 

The crowd of new ideas, and the more complex train of 
reasoning which ensued from the thoughtful efforts of our 
earlier predecessors as toolmakers, soon led to the inven- 
tion of spoken language—that of signs and gesture being 
no longer adequate to give expression to the increased 
cerebral work which had arisen. With the use of speech 
new outlets for social progress came into operation, and 
greatly stimulated their mental faculties. ‘‘Speech,” 
says Professor Cunningham,! ‘‘has been a dominant 
factor in determining the high development of the human 
brain. Speech and mental activity go hand in hand. 
The one has reacted on the other. The mental effort 
required for the coining of a new word has been immedi- 
ately followed by an increased possibility of further in- 
tellectual achievement through the additional range given 
to the mental powers of the enlarged vocabulary. The 
two processes, mutually supporting each other, and lead- 

ing to progress in the two directions, have unquestionably 
yielded the chief stimulus to brain development.” That 
articulate speech was acquired subsequently to the 
assumption of the erect attitude, and the specialisation 
of the hands and feet is, according to Haeckel, indicated 


1 Presidential Address in the Anthropological Section of the British 
Association, at Glasgow, Igo1. 
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‘‘by the fact that children have to learn the language of 
their parents, and by the circumstance that comparative 
philology declares it impossible to reduce the chief human 
languages to anything like one common origin.”? 

As time progressed, and these talkative bipeds con- 
tinued their predatory incursions into the arcana of 
nature, many other principles favourable to the improve- 
ment of their social economy were discovered and utilised. 
Thus a knowledge of the properties of fire, and the art of 
procuring it at will, furnished them with the means of in- 
creasing their food-supplies by cooking substances which 
otherwise would be unfit for human food. The rearing 
of domestic animals yielded a more reliable means of 
living than the precarious products of the chase, especially 
as the population increased and wild animals became 
scarce. The discovery of the art of cultivating plants 
and cereals opened up an almost unlimited source of 
human subsistence. Hence by degrees the more in- 
telligent among them ceased their nomadic habits, and, 
instead of wandering about in search of the roots, nuts, 
and berries which nature provided, they began to sow 
seeds and plant roots; and so they gradually came to 
provide their own food-supplies. The introduction and 
dissemination of the knowledge of agriculture and pas- 
toral farming among these primitive hunters and fruit- 
gatherers may be regarded as two of the most important 
and far-reaching events in the history of human civilisa- 
tion. The vicissitudes of climate were successfully 
counteracted by the construction of houses and the in- 
vention of the art of weaving cloth from wool and fibrous 
materials, and hence their habitable area on the globe 
became greatly extended. 

The personification of the invisible agencies of the 
material world into spirits of good or evil gave rise to 

1 The Last Link, p. 72. 
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the belief in a supernatural world. The idea, once 
mooted, that these spirits controlled external phenomena 
soon led to their being worshipped as gods, and hence 
arose religious principles which, under many guises and 
garbs, have ever since been potent factors in the develop- 
ment of human organisations. 

To the faculty of speech was finally linked the art of 
writing, an invention which supplied the means of per- 
petuating their knowledge of the secrets of nature in a more 
precise manner than could be effected by oral tradition. 

These are the main principles by which mankind have 
acquired their remarkable superiority over all other 
animals; and to the early founders of human civilisation 
may be traced the primary rootlets of the religion, 
theology, ethics, and altruism which find general accept- 
ance among the civilised nations of the present day. 


2. THE MATERIALS OF ARCHASOLOGY 


As the works of man’s hands are the only evidential 
materials from which our knowledge of the past history 
of humanity is derived, it is essential, 7 /imzne, to have 
a clear notion of the special characters by which they can 
be distinguished from natural productions. This is not 
always an easy matter. Waterworn shells and pebbles, 
fantastic petrifactions, perforated stones, stray fossils, 
and the many other odds and ends which may be picked 
up on an ordinary sea-beach, have often been mistaken 
for the works of man. On the other hand, successive 
generations have unconcernedly passed over a whole 
series of real stone and flint implements, and it was only 
within the last half-century, or so, that they were generally 
recognised to be objects fashioned by the hand of man. 
A flint may be chipped by a falling stone, the pressure 
and friction of shifting gravel, the action of fire or heat, 
etc., so that in many instances it requires the utmost ex- 
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perience to distinguish the effects of natural causes from 
the works of man. The finding of ashes and charcoal in 
a circumscribed spot is generally accepted as evidence of 
man’s presence at some time in the locality; but this 
inference, though practically correct, is not logically so, 
as fire may be caused by lightning. As a rule, evidence 
of design in the arrangement and disposition of inert 
materials suggests the hand and brain of man; but the 
dam of the beaver, the web of a spider, and the nests of 
some birds and insects are manifest exceptions to it. 
Decorative art of every description, from the simplest 
geometrical figure upwards, may be regarded as a 
monopoly of the human race; but the symmetrical dis- 
position of patches of colour on the wing of a butterfly, 
the configuration of crystals, dendritic figures, and the 
forms of many of the lower animals, such as star-fishes, 
sea-urchins, etc., are sufficient to remind us that defini- 
tions are more easily formulated than logically defended. 
Practically, however, it may be accepted as a working 
proposition that no animal but man has ever manufactured 
an implement, weapon, ornament, utensil, image, idol, 
or any article of clothing. Nor does any other animal 
make use of fire to cook food, or of a stone to break a 
bone for its marrow, or of a line, symbol, or geometrical 
figure to represent thought. Hence objects found in ex- 
cavating a prehistoric site, or under any conditions 
suggestive of a remote period, which can be assigned 
unequivocally to any of the above categories, are to be 
considered genuine relics—unless they are rejected for 
some exceptional reasons. The accidental falling of a 
worked object, such as a coin, from the surface to a lower 
level, or the fraudulent insertion of spurious objects into 
the trenches, may be cited as examples of what is meant 
by exceptional reasons. 

Owing to various causes, archeological remains are 
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both scanty and fragmentary—for it is no part of nature’s 
programme to preserve ancient relics for the purpose of 
instructing archeologists. Indeed, some of the most 
interesting and delicate objects of antiquity now extant 
owe their preservation to a combination of exceptional 
circumstances which have retarded the inevitable dis- 
integration which, sooner or later, overtakes all organic 
compounds. The human body decomposes so quickly 
after death that, in a comparatively short time, nothing 
remains but a few bones to indicate the characteristics 
of the race to which the individual belonged. The 
habitations, strongholds, and other structural remains of 
the earlier races, even when formed of the most durable 
materials, are now either obliterated or buried under the 
accumulated dust of ages. As to the smaller relics— 
implements, weapons, ornaments, articles of clothing, 
etc.—which have escaped the ravages of time, they have 
to be sought for in tombs, caves, rockshelters, huts, ete. 
The scarcity of such materials is also greatly increased by 
the destruction of many objects owing to the carelessness 
or ignorance of the finders. 


3- ARCHAZOLOGICAL DEDUCTIONS AND CHRONOLOGY 


From the remarks already made it becomes manifest 
that to acquire accurate knowledge of the materials and 
methods of prehistoric archeology, even when the scope 
of an investigation is limited to a small portion of Europe, 
it is essential to serve a long apprenticeship in the 
study of minute details, more especially the resemblances 
and differences in the ornamentation and form of relics. 
When confronted with objects of doubtful authenticity the 
archeologist has to pass before the mind’s eye, not only 
analogous objects found within the same archeological 
area, but those from more distant regions which have 
been at some former period ethnographically associated 
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with that area. Above all, he must make judicious use 
of the faculties of observation and comparison, so as to 
discriminate between the special characteristics of the 
suspected objects and those of the typical objects with 
which they are contrasted. And here the question 
naturally arises—How is a willing investigator to qualify 
himself, either to conduct archeological researches with 
the best possible results, or to interpret the materials 
already collected and preserved ina number of museums 
throughout the country? Unfortunately, with the excep- 
tion of the Chair of Anthropology at Oxford, and two 
lectureships at Cambridge, there is no national provision 
within the British Isles for acquiring systematic instruc- 
tion in the essential elements of British archeology. 
Antiquarian societies occasionally publish valuable 
monographs on particular discoveries ; but, in the main, 
their communications are confined to Roman antiquities, 
church architecture, the arts and industries of medizval 
times, heraldry, genealogy, paleography, etc., none of 
which is of much value to students of the earlier history of 
man and civilisation. Few have the time or inclination 
to wade through the transactions of these societies to 
learn the rudiments of prehistoric archeology, even 
were they attainable by such means. The inevitable 
consequence is that the protohistoric civilisations of 
Greece, Egypt, and Babylonia, or the medizval remains 
of Europe which, of course, contain the primary elements 
of modern culture, are far more attractive to amateurs 
and general readers. But these various departments of 
archeology, however interesting they may be, are not 
sufficiently representative of our national requirements. 
If British archeologists are to retain a position among 
the nations of the world, as pioneers of the science of 
anthropology, something more than desultory work is 
required. The accumulations of the past must be utilised 
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in systematic teaching, and fresh energy must start from 
the vantage-ground already gained. In contrast to our 
national poverty in this matter, it is interesting to know 
that the French capital contains a school (L’£cole 
@ Anthropologie de Paris) entirely devoted to the teach- 
ing of Anthropology. This institution has a staff of 
twelve professors, who deliver systematic courses of 
lectures in the various departments into which the science 
is apportioned among them. In America, also, anthro- 
pology occupies a worthy place among the educational 
subjects taught in their universities. According to Pro- 
fessor Haddon’ there are at the present time some thirty- 
three universities and colleges which offer instruction in 
anthropology. ‘‘Itisfoundto be an adjunct of sociology 
in nine, of philosophy in five, of psychology in three, of 
geology and zoology in five, and of medicine in one; 
while in five instances it is practically a faculty of itself.” 

In these circumstances one need not wonder that it is 
still pertinent, in this country at least, to ask if there be 
any recognised code of rules under the guidance of which 
trustworthy information, bearing on the early history of 
mankind, can be deduced from existing archeological 
materials. In advocating the affirmative side of this 
problem let me not be understood as holding that these 
rules are so clearly defined that he who runs may read. 
On the contrary, they are but faintly limned in the 
shadowy past, so that to decipher them requires as much 
technical skill as if they were obscure hieroglyphics. Nor 
is the necessary skill to be acquired by short cuts. 
Sherlock Holmes is represented as diagnosing a dis- 
ease by a mere glance at his patient’s boots ; but, were 
he asked to explain the rationale of his apparently intuitive 
action, it would take him some time to arrange cate- 
gorically the congeries of symptoms, experiences, and 


1 Journal of Anthropological Institute, vol. xxxil. p. 20. 
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reasoning processes, on which the diagnosis was actually 
founded. Even the trivial point which entitled him to 
discard the ordinary clinical routine was itself, in all 
probability, the result of years of study. It is precisely 
the same with the diagnostic utterances of the experienced 
archeologist. To formulate the principles on which his 
conclusions are founded would entail an analysis of the 
various steps by which his expert knowledge was 
acquired. Hence, in determining the chronological 
sequence and relative antiquity of relics, the investigator 
has to seek inspiration from a variety of sources 
scattered, maybe, over the whole field of archxology. 
The following notes are merely intended to give some 
general idea of the methods and kind of reasoning 
adopted in this arduous task. 


The discovery, that implements made of bronze were 
vastly superior for cutting purposes to those previously in 
use, speedily effected a great improvement in the arts and 
industries of the people who took advantage of it. It is 
probable that copper and tin—the component elements of 
bronze—as well as gold, were discovered, and more 
or less utilised in some countries before the invention 
of bronze ; but their practical effects were not of sufficient 
importance, at least in Western Europe, to greatly in- 
fluence the current course of civilisation. Originally 
emanating from one or other of the Old World civilisa- 
tions bordering on the eastern shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, the use of bronze ultimately extended to all parts 
of Europe, though, of course, it took some centuries to 
reach the outlying regions. The precise date of the 
introduction of bronze into the British Isles is a matter 
of opinion; but, according to Sir John Evans, we cannot 
greatly err by fixing this important event at 1200 to 1400 
B.C. Iron became probably known as a metal in South 
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Britain some 4oo years before the Christian era, but it was 
at least a century later before it superseded bronze in the 
manufacture of cutting implements. The chronological 
sequence established by the introduction and usage of 
these two metals has long been adopted as a rough-and- 
ready means of indicating the relative age of antiquarian 
relics. To say that an object belongs to the Stone, 
Bronze, or Iron Age, merely limits the range of that 
object to one of the three periods into which the past has 
been divided. The Stone Age, which, of course, pre- 
cedes that of Bronze, extends backwards to the very 
commencement of humanity, or to the time when men 
first entered a particular locality: while the Iron Age 
occupies the time that has elapsed since bronze had to 
yield the palm of superiority for cutting purposes to iron. 
It must not, however, be forgotten that the Bronze Age 
varies, both as to its origin and duration, in different 
countries ; so that the precise length of time represented 
by it in any given country, say Britain, may not corre- 
spond, either in length or contemporaneity, with that in 
Central Europe, Italy, Greece, or Egypt,—for in those 
days knowledge did not spread with the same rapidity 
that it does in modern times. For the same reason there 
may be a considerable difference in the time when social 
and industrial improvements began to take effect in 
different parts of the British Isles. For example, we have 
positive evidence of the existence of objects of the ‘‘ Late 
Celtic” civilisation in the lake village of Glastonbury, 
prior to the Roman occupation of that portion of Britain ; 
but in the north of Scotland such objects have only been 
found in conjunction with Roman remains or with those 
of a later period, thus showing an appreciable interval 
between the dates of the first known appearance of remains 
of ‘‘ Late Celtic” civilisation in South and North Britain,’ 
1 Prehistoric Scotland, pp. 277, 400, and 403. 
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These ages may also be still further subdivided into a 
number of intermediate epochs, the chronological se- 
quence of which is strictly determined by the knowledge 
and experience of a few expert archeologists. Hence, in 
this way, the positive age of an object may be brought 
within comparatively narrow limits of the truth. 


Another chronological scale, closely allied to that con- 
stituted by the introduction of metals into the arts and 
industries, arises out of the evolutionary changes which 
the various objects in use among the prehistoric peoples 
have undergone in the course of their long experience in 
the adaptation of means to ends. Of the numerous relics 
of the prehistoric period now preserved in the various 
museums of Europe and elsewhere, there are very few 
which have remained absolutely unchanged during the 
whole of that period. When critically examined they 
disclose a structural development, generally from a simple 
to a more complex form, presumably indicating higher 
efficiency. For example, the primitive stone wedge- 
shaped axe of the Neolithic period was, in the first in- 
stance, continued in copper or bronze, without much 
alteration in form. Its first real mechanical improvement 
was the addition of a raised ridge on each side which fixed 
the implement more firmly into its handle. Then appeared 
successively broad flanges, a stop ridge, a side ring, and 
finally the single upright socket. This latter was the 
result of a coalescence of the two partially formed side 
sockets when the flanges nearly met, and hence it became 
unnecessary to retain the dividing septum, as it was 
found that the portion of wood inserted into the socket 
was stronger and more durable when solid than when 
split. All these modifications had been introduced as 
successive improvements on the methods of fixing the 
implement to its handle. With the introduction of iron 
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the upright socket speedily gave place to the transverse 
socket of the present day. 


Then, again, the simple bone pin was probably the 
prevailing type of the movable dress-fastener during 
the whole of the Stone Age, due probably to the fact that 
the substance (bone, horn, or wood), being non-elastic, 
did not lend itself to mechanical improvements. When, 
however, metal came into use, the straight pin speedily 
gave origin to the brooch, or fibula, constructed on the 
same principle as that of the modern safety-pin—a form 
which subsequently underwent a remarkable series of 
changes in the hands of Greeks, Romans, Etruscans, 
Celts, Scandinavians, etc. Some of these fibulz have been 
regarded by archeologists as indicating definite chrono- 
logical epochs in the localities in which they were invented, 
or first appeared ; as, for example, the Certosa fibula, 
which in Italy now definitely dates from the end of the 
5th century, B.c. Between the primitive dug-out and a 
modern man-of-war there is, apparently, an impassable 
gulf; but yet the two are connected by an unbroken 
chain of successive improvements all registering greater 
efficiency in mechanical skill. Each of these intermediate 
increments constitutes a numbered milestone in the 
history and development of navigation. Similar relation- 
ships can be traced between the primitive hut and modern 
habitations. Indeed, the same reasoning applies more 
or less to all archzological remains, for the whole trail of 
humanity may be described as literally strewn with the 
discarded implements, weapons, and tools, which, from 
time to time, had to give place to others of greater 
efficiency. Many of these superseded objects henceforth 
ceased to be manufactured, and consequently they also 
supply more or less precise chronological data. Thus the 
well-known jet or amber button, with a V-shaped per- 
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foration, so frequently met with in the late Stone and 
early Bronze Ages, for ever disappeared after the bronze 
button came into use. Hence these buttons have as 
precise a chronological value as if they were dated coins. 
But there are some other antiquarian objects, such as the 
bone pin and stone hammer, which have no such value, as 
they have been used and manufactured in all ages. 


Some further indications of the relative chronology of 
antiquarian remains may be gathered from a careful 
study of their geographical distribution. Precise and 
accurate information on this point is the best evidence of 
archeological competence when dealing with objects of 
doubtful authenticity. Attention has already been 
directed to the fact that fresh discoveries of the laws of 
nature and of mechanical contrivances were progressive 
incidents in human civilisation. Whenever a_ better 
method for the conduct of the affairs of social life 
was invented, it was in the first instance adopted by the 
people of the district; but if the improvement was of 
striking importance it soon spread far and wide. Thus 
the habit of cooking food, the cultivation of grain, the 
domestication of animals, the construction of huts, the 
manufacture and hafting of tools, the art of projecting 
missiles, etc., may be said to be common to mankind 
from a very early period. As, however, the human 
family increased, and became divided into hostile com- 
munities, occupying more or less distant parts of the 
globe, many new inventions and mechanical improve- 
ments became necessarily more restricted, or took a 
longer time to reach distant races. The practical effect 
of this fact on modern archeology is, that many of the 
most valuable antiquarian objects are found only within 
certain areas of more or less extent, beyond which their 
analogues have assumed different types. This generalisa- 
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tion applies not only to the smaller objects such as are 
usually preserved in museums, but to structural remains, 
habitations, forts, sepulchres, etc. Indeed, so powerful 
are local influences in moulding the art productions of 
different races that, even in copying from the same 
foreign models, their works are sufficiently differentiated 
in style, workmanship, and character to be readily dis- 
tinguished from each other. The Celts and Scandinavians 
have borrowed spirals and interlacements from a common 
source, and they have both utilised these primary ele- 
ments to decorate certain brooches; but the effects are so 
different that it is impossible to mistake a Celtic for a 
Scandinavian brooch, or vice versd. Similarly we find 
nurhags, brochs, tumuli, dolmens, beehive houses, 
bronze razors and saws, buttons with V-shaped perfora- 
tions, certain fibule, and many other objects of stone, 
horn, and bone, too numerous to be mentioned, occupying 
special areas of distribution. Hence there are experts 
who, by merely glancing over a mixed collection of pre- 
historic objects selected from different parts of Europe, 
could assign almost every specimen to its proper archzo- 
logical area. Sir Arthur Mitchell’s Jubilee Address at 
the Society of Antiquarians of Scotland (1902) furnishes 
remarkable evidence of how many special types of struc- 
tural remains, as well as objects of art and ornament, are 
confined to a few small areas in Scotland. Were any 
person to announce the discovery of a broch, or a carved 
stone-ball, or a massive bronze armlet with Late Celtic 
- ornamentation, or a flat polished stone-knife of the Shet- 
land type, or an Orkney stone-club, outside certain well- 
defined districts within the Scottish archeological area, 
Sir Arthur would at once prepare for a battle-royal on 
the evidence. 


There are a few other points which sometimes help 
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in the solution of chronological problems relating to 
antiquities ; but it is unnecessary here to dilate on them, 
as their value depends on the particular circumstances of 
each case. Under this category the following fall to be 
classified :— 


(1) The position of relics beneath stratified materials, 
growing peat, stalagmitic deposits, sand-dunes, etc., the 
date of which may be approximately estimated by calcu- 
lating the time the superincumbent materials have taken © 
to accumulate. 

(2) The association of different objects in one place, 
as in a concealed hoard, is of value in determining 
the contemporaneousness of the objects thus brought 
together. 

(3) The influence of the atmosphere on antiquarian 
objects, whatever the material they may be made of— 
flint, stone, amber, jet, or metals—is an important ele- 
ment in determining whether they are old or modern. 
Flint is liable to be altered by heat, light, humidity, and 
carbonic acid, and some kinds of flint are more affected 
than others. The result is sometimes very superficial, 
only a mere film, and at other times we have a measur- 
able layer of porcelain-like patina over the whole surface 
of the object. The peculiar greenish patina. on old 
bronzes is regarded by experts as a valuable indication of 
antiquity. But such proofs have to be carefully weighed, 
as most of them have been more or less successfully 
imitated by artificial processes. 


As a summary of the substance of this section the 
following remarks, though used elsewhere in discussing 
the art of interpreting archeological remains, may be 
quoted with advantage :— 


‘‘All past phenomena have been stereotyped in the book of 
Time, whether they have left in the material world any discernible 
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trail or not. Hence, chronologically and relatively, every single 
event bears to every other event an unalterable position, the 
determination of which is one of the main objects of archzo- 
logical science. But the problem is a difficult one,—and in 
many cases absolutely insoluble by human ingenuity. As the 
materials of archeology lie, for the most part, outside the 
scope of written records, the ordinary methods of historical 
research are inapplicable, and consequently others have to be 
resorted to. In the present advanced state of the science of 
prehistoric archeology it is hardly necessary to explain what 
these methods are. When an architect, well versed in the 
developmental stages of his art, comes upon a ruined church or 
some other building of note, he can generally tell after a slight 
inspection to what period and style it belongs. He forms his 
opinion on some of the characteristic details of the ruins—a 
piece of sculpturing, the shape of a window or moulding, or 
some other apparently insignificant feature. Art, like fashion, 
is a reflection of its ever-changing environments, and hence the 
products of every age have special peculiarities by which, within 
certain areas, they can be recognised. The art products of the 
old-world civilisations of Assyria and Egypt were as highly 
differentiated from each other as those of China and England 
are at the present time. The consecutive phases of this evolu- 
tion in human civilisation have occasionally left traces behind 
them in the form of relics which may be compared to instan- 
taneous photos of phenomena which can never be repeated. 
The recurrence of a combination of circumstances which would 
evolve a style of art that could be mistaken for that of ancient 
Egypt would be as improbable as the reappearance of the extinct 
Dodo among the world’s fauna of the future. An animal, a 
plant, or a civilisation, it matters not which, once extinct, never 
again appears on the stage of current organic life. It is this 
great law of evolution which enables the archeologist to prose- 
cute his studies with confidence. He gathers the waifs and 
strays of past humanity from the dust-bin of ages, and bya 
comparison of their resemblances and differences determines 
approximately their distribution in space and time. Although 
these old things have no Jabels affixed to them they present 
special characteristics—certain marks or symbols, unconsciously 
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impressed on them by their original owners or manufacturers— 
—which become legible in the hands of the initiated. So much 
is this the case that Scandinavian experts would have no difh- 
culty in picking out from a mixed assortment of stone imple- 
ments every one that was of Scandinavian origin. But the 
principles by which this brilliant result can be accomplished are 
the same as those practised by a dealer in old furniture when he 
excludes from his collection this or that article as a forgery.” } 


4. FALSE ANTIQUITIES 


From the data already advanced it will be seen that the 
study of prehistoric archeology is by no means such 
plain sailing that any tyro who happens to stumble on 
relics of bygone ages, can all at once assume the role of 
an intelligent expounder of the culture and civilisation 
of their original owners, or of the age to which they 
belong. Such problems, even in the hands of the most 
experienced archeologists, are beset with bewildering 
difficulties, often of an inextricable character. Indeed, 
the path is strewn with pitfalls of various kinds, into 
which unwary antiquaries are apt to fall, without their 
bona fides as well-meaning investigators being in the 
least degree questioned. Secondary burials in tumuli, 
and the repeated occupancy of caves and other inhabited 
sites at long intervals, have often given rise to uncertainty 
and confusion, by bringing together relics of different 
ages and civilisations. Neolithic people have sometimes 
buried their dead among the debris of a Paleolithic 
settlement, with the result that modern excavators have 
not unfrequently regarded the osseous remains of the 
former as contemporary with the relics and fauna of the 
latter, such as was the case at Solutré.2 But it is not 
necessary to enlarge on instances of this kind, which, as 
may be easily imagined, are by no means uncommon. 


» Rambles and Studies in Bosnia-Herzegovina and Dalmatia, p. 328, 1900, 
2nd ed. 2 Archeological Journal, June, 1902, p. 116. 
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When to such sources of error are added those due to 
imperfect observations, hasty generalisations, prejudice, 
false judgment, etc., it is really a wonder how few 
mistakes have been recorded during the uphill journey 
since the science of archeology was founded. 

Passing from the sins of omission and commission 
without mala fides, we come to the disagreeable problem 
of considering the falsification or forgery of antiquities, 
which, being the pzéce de résistance of this volume, comes 
more appropriately at the end of the Prolegomena. To 
advocate plausible theories, even should they ultimately 
turn out to be erroneous, is rather to be commended than 
otherwise, so long as the critic adheres to legitimate 
methods of controversy, as this is often the best and most 
effectual means of eliciting the truth. It is not flattering 
to one’s amour propre to be imposed upon by fraudulent 
objects in any circumstances; but in archeology the 
victims need have no qualms of conscience on this score, 
because they are generally in good company. Itisa well- 
known fact that, at one time or other, some of our greatest 
antiquaries have been imposed upon by modern fabrica- 
tions. Sir John Evans acknowledges that both he and 
the authorities of the British Museum were for a time 
taken in by a school of British forgers who manufactured 
spurious specimens of ancient British coins. Indeed, it 
is difficult to see how an active archeologist can altogether 
avoid such a fate, except by suspending his judgment 
whenever the least difficulty crops up. $7 non errasset, 

- fecerat ille minus. 

Some thirty years ago I was proud of exhibiting to my 
friends a large scarabzeus made out of some kind of soft 
stone which I brought back as a memento of a visit to 
the land of the Pharaohs. But alas! it turned out to be 
a forgery, and an instructive lesson which I have never 
forgotten. Not long ago, while travelling in the Island 
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of Riigen, I purchased a large nodule of amber, under the 
belief that it was a fine specimen of the kind found in the 
locality. When, however, I showed it to my friend Pro- 
fessor Conwentz, of Danzig, a well-known authority on 
this mineralised resin, he grasped it momentarily, and 
with a knowing look said, ‘‘ Made in Germany.” 

Since the study of archeology began to be conducted on 
scientific methods, some half a century ago, antiquarian 
relics, especially those of the Stone Age—objects which 
previously were scarcely recognised as works of art— 
have acquired a large pecuniary value; and hence their 
enhanced value commercially is a standing temptation 
to unscrupulous persons to manufacture imitations of the 
genuine articles. But although the primary object of 
most forgers of antiquities is undoubtedly pure gain, 
experience has shown that this is not invariably the case. 
The late M. G. de Mortillet, who paid great attention to 
this phase of archeological error, classifies the motives to 
which falsifications may be assigned as follows :— 


“The first, which takes the lead of all others, is the desire 
of gain; to sell objects, to sell collections, and to secure for 
them a money consideration in proportion to the completeness 
and rarity of the pretended discoveries. 

‘‘The second—self-conceit (amour propre): to discover and 
possess that which no other person has discovered or possesses, 
and above all to publish a sensational report. 

‘“The third—a foolish national pride, which leads one to find 
in his own country everything that has been found elsewhere, 
and even something more. 

‘“The fourth—philosophical and religious prejudices, which, 
fearing the light of truth, lead one to oppose certain studies by 
exposing them to ridicule. 

‘“The fifth—jealousy (la vendetta) of some person whose 
reputation an opponent wishes to undermine. 

‘‘Lastly—what may be called the love of mystification 
(Pamour de la fumisterie), the mere pleasure of playing a mis- 
chievous joke.’”’! 

1 L Homme (188s), p. 525. 
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Sir John Evans has published! a very interesting article 
on the forgery of antiquities, which ought to be read by 
all who desire to profit from the experience and instruc- 
tion of one of the ablest exponents of British archeology 
which this country has produced. In this brochure the 
author gives some racy illustrations of forgeries at 
different times and in various countries in every depart- 
ment of archeology—manuscripts, inscriptions, gems, 
pottery, glass, enamels, ivories, coins, weapons, imple- 
ments, and ornaments. As this article is readily accessible 
to the public, it is unnecessary to summarise its contents. 
A few of his preliminary and concluding remarks, being 
of a general character and apropos to the object of this 
essay, may, however, be quoted with advantage. 


‘*The demand for antiquities at the present day, and, indeed, 
for many years past, having far outstripped the powers of 
legitimate supply, the high prices paid for portable relics of the 
past inevitably lead to their being fraudulently imitated. As 
with the ordinary ‘smasher,’ who finds that it takes less time 
and trouble to make and pass a bad shilling than to earn a 
good one by honest labour, so the forger of antiquities finds it 
easier to make and sell some counterfeit coin or bronze than to 
set to work to dig one up or to procure one from those who 
have done so. The professed forger of antiquities occupies, 
however, a far higher sphere than the mere producer of bad 
shillings, and, in addition to any profit that he may make by his 
skill, has the inward satisfaction of feeling that he has matched 
his ingenuity against the experience and discrimination of 
someone who thinks himself an antiquary, and has come off 
victorious. On the other hand, the knowledge that forgeries 
must and do exist tends to sharpen the eyesight of antiquaries, 
few, if any, of whom can honestly say that they have never 
been duped. As dogs must pass through their distemper, so an 
antiquary must have bought his forgeries before he can be 
regarded as thoroughly seasoned. Some, like myself, have not 


1 Longman’s Magazine, December, 1893. 
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only purchased forgeries, but have published accounts of them 
as if they had been genuine antiquities—accounts which any 
amount of subsequent Swinicta wel fails to annihilate. 

‘And what is the moral? Are collectors to confess to an 
absolute inability to protect themselves from fraud, and cease 
collecting in despair, or are there still grounds for hoping that 
collections immaculate from forgeries may be formed? The case, 
after all, is not so bad as it appears, for, great as may be the 
forger’s skill, not one of his frauds in a thousand eventually 
escapes detection. By those long versed in any particular 
branch of archeology a kind of intuitive perception is gained 
which enables them almost at a glance to distinguish between 
the true and the false. While attaining to this happy stage, 
the fact of being occasionally taken in helps to sharpen the 
powers of observation, so that the existence of forgeries can 
hardly be regarded as an unmixed evil. The knowledge of 
their existence tends, moreover, to encourage a more minute 
and scholarly investigation of every detail in genuine objects of 
antiquity, and assists in creating that judicial frame of mind 
which avoids too sudden conclusions. In the advance of 
science it is hard to say which is the more mischievous—to 
believe too little or to believe too much; and the true moral of 
what we have been considering seems to be that which two 
thousand years ago was enunciated by Epicharmus—‘ that the 
very nerves and sinews of knowledge consist in believing 
nothing rashly.’” 


There is, however, another side to the problem of 
forgeries which ought not to be overlooked. Every fair- 
minded person must admit that to characterise a particular 
group of objects, ushered into the archzological arena 
under the auspices of honourable men, as forgeries, 
involves grave responsibilities, as, undoubtedly, such an 
action implies moral delinquency somewhere. But the 
possibilites of the real facts in such cases have generally 
so wide a range that no innocent person can feel annoy- 
ance on this score. On the other hand, any would-be 
critic making such a charge wantonly, or without sub- 
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stantial evidence to show that his suspicions are well- 
founded, would be guilty of most reprehensible conduct. 
Nor would a prudent person allow himself to be inveigled 
into a controversy of this kind without being in posses- 
sion of the most cogent evidence in support of his 
position; because there is ample experience to show that, 
whatever the issue may be, the critic rarely emerges 
scatheless. Should his views turn out to be correct, it 
goes as a matter of course, as everybody is wise by that 
time; nor is it likely that his former opponents will 
appear on his triumphal car. While, should the charge 
be disproved, he has to bear no small punishment in the 
ridicule of his fellow-archzologists, on finding that he 
has become a dupe to his own self-confidence. It follows, 
therefore, that in disputes as to authenticity of antiquities 
there must be, at least, two parties holding opposite 
opinions, both of whom, however, may be actuated with 
the most honourable motives. No credit can be accorded 
to professed archeologists who sit on the fence, as their 
final decision is always on the winning side. But, on the 
other hand, no personal considerations should be allowed 
to interfere with a fair discussion of cases of suspected 
forgery, more especially in an age when the perversity 
and gullibility of human nature can be so easily utilised 
as a medium to give currency to false doctrines.’ 

Before concluding this section it may be observed that 
this volume deals only with incidents of modern forgeries, 
though such practices are not confined to any age, 
especially since coinage became an important element in 
commercial transactions. Sir John Evans, in the valuable 


1 Perhaps readers may see in these remarks a veiled reference to the 
decided action taken by myself in the Clyde controversy. If so, they are 
right. My action was taken after mature deliberation for the sole purpose 
of safeguarding the interests of Scottish archaeology. No other motive, 
personal or otherwise, had a moment's consideration in my mind, and the 
reasons of that action will be fully vindicated in the following pages. 
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article already referred to, makes the following remarks 
on this point :— 


‘On the forgery of coins alone books might be—and indeed, 
have been—written. The subject can only be here treated in a 
somewhat superficial manner. Before dealing, however, with 
modern forgeries a few words must be said with regard to those 
coins which, though counterfeit, are as much real antiquities as 
the originals they imitated—with which, indeed, they were con- 
temporary. It is not so much among the Greeks as among the 
Romans that the art of plating a core of copper with a thick 
coating of silver was practised for the production of false coins. 
To prevent the practice coins were struck with the edges all 
notched by filing, with the intention of showing that there was 
no copper inside. But even these serra/z, which were in great 
favour with those shrewd barbarians, the ancient Germans, 
came to be forged, and our own ancient British moneyers at an 
early period learnt the art of striking coins of copper, plated 
with silver and gold. In early imperial times at Rome it would 
seem that curio-hunters had an affection for false coins, one of 
which, according to Pliny, was worth several good ones.” 


A coin found on the Buston crannog, the only one dis- 
covered on the crannogs investigated in the south-west 
of Scotland, was, on the authority of the same numis- 
matist, pronounced an early forgery of the sixth or 
seventh century, and probably of Saxon origin. It was 
composed of two thin plates of gold with an intermediate 
core of copper.! 


5. EXPLANATORY 

It now remains to explain briefly how the principles 
and methods of archeology, as defined in the Prolego- 
mena, are utilised in the following pages as a means of 
detecting spurious antiquities, and of instilling into the 
minds of readers a sufficiently wholesome scepticism to 
enable them to pilot their way along an unusually 
dangerous coast. 


1 Ancient Scottish Lake-dwellings, p. 231. 
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At the outset it was suggested that the title of this 
book should be forged Antiquities, and how to detect 
them. But an objection to the second clause was raised 
on the ground that it would be impossible to give instruc- 
tion which could be made applicable to all the cases 
which might subsequently arise. The present title— 
Archeology and False Antiquities—at once concentrates 
attention on the two contrasted ideas, and suggests 
that the former has a special bearing on the latter. To 
expound the nature and far-reaching effect of this re- 
lationship is the main object of this volume. The task, 
as thus defined, can be more effectually accomplished by 
giving a short account of some controverted problems 
with regard to the authenticity of antiquities, which have 
engaged the attention of many distinguished archzolo- 
gists during the last thirty or forty years, than by intro- 
ducing hypothetical data, such as Sir Walter Scott’s 
amusing descriptions of the antiquarian dilettantism 
prevalent in his day. If truth be stranger than fiction, 
why should we go outside its boundaries for more 
piquant elements? In this way the critical archeologist 
becomes, in a great measure, independent of the con- 
flicting statements volunteered by unskilled observers. 
Once a fraudulent element creeps into archeological 
explorations it is hopeless to attempt to reconcile the 
contradictory data which are sure to crop up. So far as 
the present work is concerned there is no occasion what- 
ever to deviate a hair’s breadth from the lines of strict 
reality ; or to invoke the arts and embellishments of the 
accomplished Z7tterateur to weave the materials into a tale © 
of surpassing interest. Indeed, it would be hardly possible 
for Sherlock Holmes himself to concoct a story of con- 
secutive events which would more forcibly portray the 
different grades and foibles of present-day antiquaries 
than that which has developed out of some recent in- 
vestigations in our own country. 
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In carrying out this programme it was essential to pro- 
ceed in a judicial manner, and to select for the purpose 
such instances of suspected fraud, or even unintentional 
misrepresentations, as involved the greatest complexity 
of archeological details. In fact each illustrative case 
has been purposely selected to be an instructive object- 
lesson in the study and methods of comparative arche- 
ology. 

A beginning is made with a tour of inspection in 
Europe, embracing, in point of time, the second half of 
the last century, thus covering the earlier discoveries 
of the Paleolithic period in France, as well as the lacus- 
trine remains brought to light in Switzerland and other 
countries in Europe, in all of which the forger has left 
behind him numerous traces of his operations. In the 
third chapter the evidence adduced in support of the 
existence of Tertiary man in California is discussed, a 
subject which has divided almost equally the opinions of 
American anthropologists for nearly forty years. In the 
course of this discussion it will be shown that the famous 
Calaveras skull, the mainstay of the argument, is, ac- 
cording to the latest American opinion, a comparatively 
modern Indian skull. In the fourth chapter numerous 
forgeries, recorded as having occurred within the British 
Isles, are briefly reviewed. The remaining chapters are 
devoted to a critical examination of the claims advanced 
by the discoverers of certain objects of an unprecedented 
character, made of slate, shale, and shell, to be re- 
garded as genuine relics of the early inhabitants of 
the Clyde valley—the site of their discovery. In the 
heated controversy waged over this matter for several 
years I appear in the capacity of chief objector to the 
genuineness of said objects. Hence my rdéle, on the 
present occasion, is to advocate the correctness of my 
own views on purely archeological grounds, without 
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any special effort to refute those of my opponents. 
A little experience in this sort of thing has taught me 
that to follow up the kaleidoscopic, and too often irre- 
levant, arguments of shifty opponents would be an end- 
less and futile task; and the result, even were it a 
complete refutation of all their arguments, would not 
substantiate the truth of my views. On the other hand, 
a verdict in my favour on archeological grounds would, 
of necessity, annihilate all opposition, since the main 
question is reduced to the simple issue of yea or nay. 
The work is brought to a close by a few general remarks 
on the consequences of allowing erroneous data, whatever 
may be their origin, to vitiate the synthetic operations so 
essential to a science which deals with such diversified 
materials as anthropology. 


CHAR TE Rar 


FORGED OR FALSE ANTIQUITIES IN VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE EUROPEAN CONTINENT 


HIS chapter is devoted to short descriptive notices 

of a series of remarkable forgeries, or supposed 

forgeries, on the Continent of Europe, some of 
which at the time caused great excitement in archeological 
circles, because the problems at issue had ultimately 
become entangled with international prejudices. First in 
importance is the famous Moulin-Quignon jaw, which, 
about the time the scientific world was startled by the 
publications of Darwin and Lyell on the antiquity and 
origin of man, gave rise to a singularly animated contro- 
versy between French and English savants. After notic- 
ing some bold but unsuccessful attempts to impose on 
French archeologists by a public exhibition of recently 
manufactured objects, in imitation of those remarkable 
relics, then for the first time being discovered in the 
Paleolithic caves of France, we pass into Switzerland, 
where for many years the great lacustrine discoveries of 
that country have afforded a prolific field for the forger’s 
ingenuity. The controversy about the mysterious finds at 
Breonio, in North Italy, was carried on principally by the 
late M. G. de Mortillet and Professor Pigorini; but, so far 
as I know, the dispute is still swb zudice. Nor is such a 
termination by any means an uncommon result of these 
polemical contests, so great sometimes is the difficulty in 
coming to a decision on the problems involved. Hence 
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some people argue that archeological discussions, even 
among experts, are of little value. But this is short- 
sighted reasoning. The very fact of the authenticity of 
an object being publicly called in question disqualifies it 
from having any evidential value until the doubts enter- 
tained about it are either removed or confirmed. 


THE MOULIN-QUIGNON JAW 


Dr. Hugh Falconer, F.R.s., writing from Abbeville, on 
1st November, 1858, expressed himself as follows with 
regard to M. Boucher de Perthes’ discoveries of flint 
implements in the Paleolithic gravels of the Somme 
Valley :— 

** After devoting the greater part of a day to his vast collec- 
tion I am perfectly satisfied that there is a great deal of fair 
presumptive evidence in favour of many of his speculations re- 
garding the remote antiquity of these industrial objects, and 
their association with animals now extinct.”! 


On the 23rd of March, 1863, some four years after a 
few of the leading archeologists of France and England 
had come to recognise the truth of Dr. Falconer’s 
opinion, a workman engaged in digging gravel near a 
windmill called Moulin-Quignon, in the suburbs of Abbe- 
ville, came to inform M. Boucher de Perthes that a small 
portion of a bone was to be seen projecting from the face 
of a cutting then in progress. He and a friend (M. 
Dimpre) went at once to the spot and witnessed the ex- 
traction of the bone, which proved to be a portion of a 
human lower-jaw (Fig. 1). It was embedded in a dark 
sandy feruginous seam, almost in contact with the under- 
lying chalk, 44 metres from the surface and 30 metres 
above the level of the Somme. Associated with this 
bone were some flint implements of the usual types, 
which were then unsuspiciously accepted as genuine 


1 Essays, etc., by Grace, Lady Prestwich (1901), p. 83. 
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relics. The news of the discovery caused great excite- 
ment among leading anthropologists on both sides of the 
Channel, and many of them at once visited the locality. - 

Meanwhile doubts as to the authenticity of the jaw had 
been freely expressed by some of the English visitors, 
and hence a controversy arose, which soon reached such 
a climax that the disputants arranged to hold an inter- 
national congress of representative men to inquire into 
the whole circumstances. Accordingly, this congress was 
opened in Paris on the 9th of May, 1863. France was 
represented by MM. Lartet, Delesse, De Quatrefages, 


Fic, 1. Ourtine oF HuMAN Lower JAw OF MOULIN-QUIGNON (2) 
After De Quatrefages 


Bourgeois, Bateux, Gaudry, Desnoyers, and Milne- 
Edwards; England by MM. Falconer, Prestwich, Car- 
penter, and Busk (Evans had also been nominated, but 
was unable to attend). M. Milne-Edwards presided, and 
in the name of his French colleagues presented a report 
affirming the authenticity of the jaw; but after many 
meetings, much discussion, and a visit to Abbeville, the 
English representatives remained unconvinced, and so 
the congress dispersed, leaving the jaw as much as ever a 
bone of contention. 

It will be unnecessary to describe in detail the various 
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phases of this celebrated controversy, as they may be 
readily consulted in the current scientific literature of the 
period.’ For the present purpose a few categorical state- 
ments of the salient features of the arguments, p70 ef con, 
will suffice. 

(1) Although many of the leading archeologists had, 
during the last three or four years, admitted the genuine- 
ness of flint implements found in the Somme gravels, 
there were still not a few who denied this, contending 
that if they were really relics of man some of his osseous 
remains ought also to be found along with them. This 
induced Boucher de Perthes to offer a reward of 200 
francs to the first workman who would discover a human 
bone zz szt#. Eight days later, says G. de Mortillet, he 
was informed of the discovery at Moulin-Quignon. 

(2) All visitors to the scene of the discovery of the 
human jaw were, of course, anxious to secure specimens 
of the famous flint implements zz szt#; and it seems that 
most of them, under the guidance of the workmen, were 
successful. But alas! nearly all of these implements 
turned out to be modern fabrications. In proof of this 
statement a passage from Sir Charles Lyell’s Antiguzty of 
Man may be cited :— 


*« Several eminent geologists from Paris and London visited 
the Moulin-Quignon pits in the April following, and saw many 
flint hatchets dug out in their presence from the black seam, by 
a body of sixteen workmen. These flint implements, as well as 
some forty others, said to have been extracted from the 
Abbeville drift in the course of the preceding month, were 
all, with one or two exceptions, fresh-looking, and entirely 


1 See the works of Boucher de Perthes (Antig. Celt. et Antedil.) and of 
Lyell (Antiquity of Man), Mémoires de la Soc. d Anthropologie, Comptes 
Rendus Acad. des Science, etc. Subsequently short notices of the subject in 
dispute were given by Hamy (Précis de Paléont. Humaine), G. de Mortillet 
(Le Préhistorique), De Quatretages (Hommes fossiles et Hommes sauvages), 
and others. An interesting notice of it will also be found in the Life of Sir 
Joseph Prestwich, recently published, 
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devoid of the usual marks of antiquity, so characteristic of the 
genuine St. Acheul and Abbeville implements. ... . 

‘© Subsequent observations by Mr. Evans, and others by Mr. 
Keeping, who was employed by Messrs. Evans, Prestwich, and 
others, to dig in the pits at Moulin-Quignon,’ established 
beyond a doubt the important fact that some of the workmen 
were in the habit of forging and burying flint tools, having 
moreover attained no small skill in the art of fabricating them 
and passing them off as genuine, so that we are entitled to 
question the verdict of the numerous scientific observers who 
visited Abbeville in 1863, few of whom, if any, were prepared to 
treat with due suspicion and scepticism the testimony of the 
workpeople whom they employed. .... 

‘Tf, then, so many of the flint implements are modern counter- 
feits, a doubt naturally arises as to the authenticity of the jaw- 
bone itself. May it notin like manner have been introduced by 
one of the fabricators of the spurious tools into the black seam, 
to satisfy the demand for human fossils for which a reward had 
been offered, to be doubled if a bone was shown zz szti@ ?”’? 


(3) But what caused the chief divergence of opinion 
among the scientists was the anatomical peculiarities of 
the jaw itself. It was freely admitted that these were so 
remarkable as to exclude the idea that it had been taken 
out of a modern grave, or belonged to an individual of 
the race now inhabiting that part of France. M. Pruner- 
Bey thought the skull to which it belonged was brachy- 
cephalic, analogous to some skulls found in a tumulus 
of the early Iron Age in Switzerland. Mr. Busk showed 
that it had a striking resemblance to that of a skeleton, 
supposed to be Celtic, found at Mesniéres, some fifteen 
miles distant, and which was then preserved in the private 
collecton of M. Boucher de Perthes, where he had seen it. 
It then transpired that the said skeleton had been found, 
the year before, by a labourer who was known to have 
frequent intercourse with one of the gravel-diggers at 


1 See Atheneum, July 4th, 1863, p. ro. 
2 Lyell’s Antiquity of Man, p. 515, 3rd ed, 
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Abbeville. Hence the theory that the disputed jaw had 
originally been part of one of the skeletons found in the 
ancient graves at Mesniéres, and had been fraudulently 
deposited in the gravel-cutting at Moulin-Quignon. 
There was, however, this noticeable difference between it 
and the bones from Mesniéres, viz. that it was covered 
with a blackish substance, while the latter had the 
appearance of having been in contact with a reddish 
sandy material. But on sawing through a portion of the 
Moulin-Quignon bone it was found that its interior con- 
tained a similar reddish material, totally different from 
that on its external surface—a fact which, according to 
de Mortillet,! proved that before it became imbedded in 
the gravel it had previously been associated with a 
different matrix. 

M. Hamy subsequently showed * that the same type 
of jaw was prevalent in the Neolithic period, and he 
instances examples found at Bellancourt, Epahy, in the 
peat of the Somme valley, and in dolmens at Quiberon, 
Chamant, and Argenteuil. The opinion of the experts, 
who maintained from its osseous characteristics that the 
jaw was really old, was thus met by the hypothesis that it 
was a relic of a Neolithic race, and not of the Paleolithic 
people who lived in the Somme valley when its quaternary 
gravels were deposited. From the fact that the jaw was 
well preserved, the coronoid process being still intact, it 
does not appear to have suffered from abrasion, such as 
would occur were it transported among river gravel. 
~ Hence M. de Mortillet concluded that it had been im- 
ported into the facing of the cutting in the gravel-pit at 
Moulin-Quignon by the hand of modern man. 

From the outline of this jaw (Fig. 1), reproduced from 
an illustration by M. de Quatrefages, one of the most 
persistent advocates of its authenticity, it appears to me 

1 Le Préhistorique, p. 243. 2 Of. cit., p. 218. 
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that the great projection of the chin here shown is in- 
consistent with the idea that the man who owned it lived 
at the time the gravels of Abbeville were deposited, 7.e. 
in Quaternary times. In the above respect it conforms 
more with the under jaws of Neolithic or modern races, 
than with those of the Quaternary period, so far as the 
few specimens hitherto known will admit of a compari- 
son. The chin of the Spy jaw (Fig. 2) slopes away from 
the teeth downwards and backwards, giving a striking 
prognathic appearance to the teeth and alveolar border. 
The same sloping away of the chin is also well marked 
in the fragment of ari under jaw known as the Naulette 


Fic. 2. LOWER JAW OF A SKELETON FOUND IN THE 
GROTTE DE Spy, BELGIUM (3) 
After Fraipont 


jaw (Fig. 3), found in one of the Quaternary caves of 
Belgium, near Dinant, in the valley of the Lesse. Ac- 
cording to Broca a non-retreating chin is a more recent 
characteristic, and consequently, the greater amount of 
backward slope indicates a nearer approach to the 
Simian type.’ If this law of human development be 
accepted, then the deposition of the Moulin-Quignon 
jaw was evidently a fraud. This is the verdict which, 


1 See Prehistoric Problems, pp. 122 et seq. 
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after a long interval of reflection, finds general accept- 
ance among anthropologists of the present day. But, 
unfortunately, at the time M. de Perthes looked upon the 
matter as a question affecting only his personal veracity. 
It was taken out in his presence and, therefore, it must 
be authentic. Lady Prestwich tells us that it was a bitter 


Fic. 3. NAULETTE JAW, SIDE View (}) 
After Dupont 


disappointment to him that his English friends, ‘‘in ac- 
knowledging the fact of the human jaw having been 
truly found as described, yet refused to admit that it be- 
longed to a remote antiquity.”’! 


M. G. DE MORTILLET ON THE FALSIFICATION OF 
ANTIQUITIES IN FRANCE 

In September, 1885, M. G. de Mortillet published in 
the journal called Z’Homme a long article entitled 
‘Faux Paléoethnologiques,” in which he describes a 
number of systematic falsifications. From this article 
are culled the following instances of forgery as having 
occurred on French territory. 

One of the most famous is that of M. Meillet, of 
Poitiers, who, though a man of education and a dis- 
tinguished chemist, had become possessed of a mania 


UNE OCHEUL POL: 
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for mystifications—‘‘ Mon plus grand plaisir, avouait-il 
cyniquement, est de foutre dedans les savants.” The 
Grotte du Chaffaud (Vienne), the first which furnished an 
authentic sculptured bone of the Paleolithic period, had 
become a favourite and fertile source of this class of 
antiquities. Meillet, along with a friend of the name of 
A. Brouillet, directed his attention to this cave, and con- 
ducted excavations in it, the result of which was pub- 
lished in the autumn of 1864, under the title of Hpoques 
antédiluviennes et celtiques du Poitou, an octavo volume 
with fifty plates. These plates represented, among some 


Fic. 4. ELEPHANT FROM CHAFFAUD BY MEILLET (3) 


ordinary relics characteristic of the later Paleolithic 
period, a number of objects so strange and grotesque 
that they at once attracted attention and roused suspicion 
as to their genuineness. Fragments of bone found in 
the cave had carved on them figures of animals ina style 
of art totally unlike, and much inferior to, that of the 
authentic specimens. For example, the mammoth, repre- 
sented by Fig. 4, will be at once pronounced a gross 
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caricature of the art of the Cave-men when placed in 
comparison with the famous engraving of that animal 
from La Madeleine (Plate I.). Other bones had what 
appeared to be incised lettering (Fig. 5), which turned 
out to be imitations of Hebrew characters from an alpha- 
bet which only came into use about the ninth century of 


Fic, 5. INSCRIPTION ON BONE BY MEILLET (4) 


the Christian era. Besides, they did not represent words, 
but isolated letters, some of them being actually inverted. 
Meantime Meillet had got rid of his collection advantage- 
ously and disappeared, but his companion, on recognising 
the fraud, established his own good faith in the matter. 
At the beginning of 1881 a similar attempt at imposi- 
tion on a large scale occurred at Beauvais, in the north of 
France. At a meeting of the Société d’Anthropologie 
de Paris, held on the 3rd of February, it was announced 
by a man of unquestioned honesty that a veritable 
cemetery, containing hoards of objects of the Stone Age, 
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had been discovered. The relics reported from these 
discoveries, amounting to some 14,000 specimens, had 
been carefully collected by a dealer of antiquities, already 
favourably known asthe author of a small treatise on 


Fic. 6. FORGED FLINT AXE FROM BEAUVAIS ($) 


pottery. The happy owner of this zrouvazlle had sketched 
the principal objects, and proposed to publish a great 
work on the subject. The flint objects exhibited at the 
meeting were of the most fantastic shapes—daggers, 
handled axes (Fig. 6), suns, moons, stars, forms of 
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animals, and other decorative designs; in short, every- 
thing that the most ardent antiquary could desire. More- 
over, their authenticity was attested by some respectable 
magnates of the town—‘‘magistrats, fonctionaires, riches 
industriels, artistes, etc.” But notwithstanding all this 
display of disinterested evidence, the fraud was clearly 
established, not only by evidence of the non-existence of 
the cemetery, but by the detection of the forgers in the 
act of fabricating their pretended relics. 

The following incident, communicated to M. de Mor- 
tillet by M. Lartet himself, shows how readily even 
experts may be taken in when the falsification is the pro- 
duction of one who knows what kind of object is most 
likely to have the desired effect. The Museum of St. 


Fics. 7 AND 8. ELEPHANTS INCISED ON BONE (MODERN) 


Germain contains a bone plaque, showing on both sides 
(Figs. 7 and 8) the outline of an elephant, which has the 
following history. When MM. Edouard Lartet and 
_ Henry Christy were engaged in their earlier explorations 

in the caves of the Dordogne, they lodged in the hotel of 
a M. Laganne, an intelligent and well-to-do man. During 
the long autumn evenings the archeological discoveries 
in the district were frequently the subject of discussion, 
and on one occasion—some sceptical person having sug- 
gested that the explorers were the victims of a mystifica- 
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tion—MM. Lartet and Christy maintained that no one 
could cheat them, and offered to stand champagne if any- 
one succeeded in doing so. ‘‘I take up your bet,” said their 
host Laganne. A few days later Laganne appeared at 
his hotel covered with mud, like one who had passed 
a day in exploring a cave, and carrying a bag of bones 
and flints which he emptied on a table before MM. Lartet 
and Christy. Several specimens were selected and washed, 
and among them was the above-mentioned bone plaque 
ornamented with the outline of an elephant on both sur- 
faces. Both explorers were greatly delighted with the 
discovery of this fine specimen, and had no misgivings 
about its genuineness. At last Laganne triumphantly 
said, ‘‘ Trés bien, vous y étes pris; offrez-moi le cham- 
pagne, c’est moi qui ai fabriqué la piece devant laquelle 
vous vous extasiez.” 

It seems that M. Edouard Lartet had preserved this 
fabrication, and only showed it to his most intimate 
friends. After his death it fell into other hands without 
a history, and was figured in Matertaux for 1874 as a 
genuine relic, from which the present illustrations are 
copied. 


FORGED OBJECTS OF BONE FROM LAUGERIE-BASSE 

In L’Homme (1886, p. 29) there is a short notice of 
some spurious bone objects said to have been found in 
the well-known Paleolithic station of Laugerie-Basse 
(Dordogne). The rarity of bone relics, especially those 
, ornamented with engraved designs, and the high price 
such antiquities brought in the market, induced some 
venturesome persons to supply the demand by manufactur- 
ing certain objects, such as lance-points, needles, pins, 
etc., out of the osseous remains of the Paleolithic fauna 
so readily found in the Dordogne caves. Of these 
forgeries M. de Mortillet has figured three examples. 
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. The bone pin (Fig. 9) he regards as a crude imitation of 
a Roman pin, and not a production of the prehistoric 
period at all. The large needle (Fig. 10) is both as 
regards size and coarseness of ornamentation unlike any- 
thing previously known among Palzolithic remains. The 
small needle (Fig. 11) shows evidence of having been 


FIGS. 9, 10, AND I1. FORGED BONE PIN AND NEEDLES 
FROM LAUGERIE-BASSE (2) 
After De Mortillet 


manufactured from a fragment of bone which had been 
regularly squared by a metal saw, while the transverse 
strie on the parts around the eye and the point clearly 
indicate the work of a modern file. 


M. W. WAVRE ON THE FALSIFICATION OF LACUSTRINE 
ANTIQUITIES 
The discovery of so many remarkable lake-dwelling 
remains in Switzerland afforded great opportunities for 
the manufacture of spurious objects, because, amidst so 
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much wealth of prehistoric finds, it took some time and 
experience for skilled antiquaries to learn how to dis- 
tinguish between the true and the false. In 1886 Dr. 
Gross, the eminent /acustreur of Neuveville, communi- 
cated to the Anthropological Society of Vienna a con- 
demnatory notice of the so-called ‘‘Horn Age” with 
eighteen figures of false antiquities. This article was a 
reply to one by R. Forrer, editor of Amdzgua, in the 
previous number of their Proceedings,' advocating the 
reality of the ‘‘Horn Age,” as well as to another in 
Antiqua, 1885, entitled ‘‘Zur Aechtheitsfrage der punk- 
tirten Horn und Knochen objecte.” 

I have, however, before me a more important article 
than any previously published on the subject of lacustrine 
forgeries, viz. ‘‘Falsification d’Antiquités Lacustres,” 
by W. Wavre, Keeper of the Antiquarian Museum at 
Neuchatel. This interesting brochure appeared in the 
Musée Neuchatelois, 1890, with two plates of illustrations 
of the forged objects. These illustrations are here re- 
produced on a smaller scale than the originals, and with 
as much of the text, mostly in abstract, as is sufficient to 
retain the continuity of the story M. Wavre has told. 

M. Wavre begins his paper with the following intro- 
ductory remarks—thus translated :— 


‘‘It was not four years after the palafittes of our Swiss lakes 
had been discovered and yielded a quantity of relics of the 
highest interest when iniquitous forgers, allured by the oppor- 
tunity of gaining money, utilised their skill in manufacturing 
forged objects, which they spread far and wide. Such falsifica- 
tions were even described and illustrated in the pages of some 
learned but too credulous antiquaries, who, had they exercised 
a little foresight and prudence, ought never to have taken up 
pen or pencil on the subject. Since then up to the present 
day these forgers have not slumbered over their business ; and 


1 Mitt. der Anth. Gesell. in Wien, 1886. 
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already we can divide the history of their operations into four 
chapters, corresponding to four distinct phases in the evolution 
of this nefarious industry. Not satisfied with having invented 
new types, they had the audacity to conceive and promulgate, 
far from the haunts of savants, a new Age anterior to that of 
Stone, a sort of appendix to the Reindeer period, which, un- 
deterred by the fear of ridicule, they announced under the 
plausible name of the ‘Horn Age’ (Age de la Corne). 

‘““We will pass successively in review, in their chronological 
order, the forgeries of the railway workmen at Concise, in 1859; 
the productions, for the most part in bronze, of the Fubrigue 
d’ Yverdon, about 1879; in the third place we will take part in 
watching the flourishing epoch of falsification—the develop- 
ment of the ‘ Age de la Corne’ on the Fribourgian shore of 
Lake Neuchatel—and its subsequent emigration to Cortaillod 
on the opposite shore; we will see journals proclaiming its 
auspicious birth ; then we will take cognisance of Press com- 
ments, the discussions at the Historical Society, the results of 
special investigations made on the spot, and a lawsuit before 
the Federal Tribunal; at last we will demonstrate the complete 
collapse of this ridiculous (d¢scornu) Age which was vaunted 
from 1882 to 1885. In conclusion, we will say a few words on 
the latest and more fantastic phase of this kind of forgery, 
which gave birth to idols, various objects made of carbonised 
wood, stone moulds of impossible objects, and lastly we shall 
see how the forgers were led to make false inscriptions, which 
ultimately became the means of convicting and condemning 
them to imprisonment in the old Chateau of Estavayer, on the 
26th July, 1887.” 


Readers will find in Lake Dwellings of Europe (p. 54) 
a short account of the vast quantities of relics, chiefly of 
the Stone Age, brought to light during the construction 
of the railway at Concise in 1859, and of the falsifications 
that were ultimately resorted to by the workmen as the 
genuine antiquities became scarce. At first these fabrica- 
tions were comparatively harmless. As the stone axes 
and other implements were discovered minus their 
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handles, the workmen merely adapted new ones from the 
numerous portions of deer-horn found in the mud, for the 
simple reason that the completed implement fetched a 
higher price from visitors. But by degrees strange and 
odd-looking objects were produced. Stone implements 
recently manufactured from ordinary pebbles, flint flakes 
roughly chipped like saws, teeth of animals, daggers and 
knives of bone, etc., were inserted into handles of real 
lake-horn, and the fantastic objects thus produced were 
palmed off on the unwary as genuine lacustrine relics. 
No less than nine specimens of these forged productions 
are figured on Plate II. 

In 1859 a skilled mechanic started a factory of ancient 
bronzes at Yverdon, but his productions were speedily 
recognised to be forgeries, and, of course, his business 
was not a success. One of his forgeries was a knife, the 
blade of which was distinctly after a Roman type. 
Another was an arrow-head, which had been cast from a 
mould made with a wooden model; but unfortunately for 
our skilled mechanic the bronze casting (Plate III., Fig. 8) 
showed the veins and fibres of the wood, and thus its 
real origin was detected. 

But it was in the art of manufacturing lacustrine horn 
into the semblance of archaic objects that the Swiss 
forgers attained their greatest success. This material 
when freshly dug up from the mud is soft, and in this 
condition it is easily carved or worked into any required 
shape. M. Wavre’s description of the rise, progress, 
and final collapse of the Age de Ja Corne is an instructive 
and amusing document, of which the following is a short 
abstract. 

In 1882, and onwards, there began to appear certain 
relics made of bone and deerhorn, artistically worked, 
and decorated with hollow points, arranged systematically 
in such a way as to remind one of certain cup-marked 
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stones (Plate III., Figs. 2-4, 6, 7, 9-20, 22-30). Among 
them were to be seen especially tynes of horns perforated 
at the tip with a small hole for suspension, and containing 
at the other end some kind of implement, sometimes 
a charming little jade-axe (Plate III., Fig. 10); also 
elegant bracelets ornamented with a combination of dots 
and lines curiously arranged. When asked as to the 
origin of these relics the invariable answer was that 
they came from the station of Forel. These supposed 
antiquities were for sale in a bazaar in Neuchatel at ex- 
orbitant prices, and sometimes offered at people’s houses. 
A large quantity was sent in the direction of Germany. 
One significant fact about these antiquities was that, 
instead of becoming scarce as time went on, they rapidly 
increased both in number and variety. Among them 
were pins with variously shaped heads, harpoons, por- 
tions of bridle-bits, goblets, neck-collars, daggers, spoons, 
rings, etc. One day a spoon was exhibited having the 
mouthpiece to one side of the horn, so that it could only 
be used with the left hand. Then came knives like paper- 
cutters, without ornamentation, but always with a hole at 
one end for suspension (Plate IIJ., Fig 2). The elements 
of ornamentation were also increased, and their combina- 
tions became more complex. To the original dots and 
lines were now added spirals, small crosses like the letter 
X, semicircles, zigzags, the dents de loup ornament, stars, 
suns, etc. Finally, on the 22nd October, 1884, an amulet 
was produced (Plate III., Fig. 1) ornamented with what 


- appeared to be alphabetical characters. 


“ As to the term Age de la Corne” (said the industriel 
who was both its inventor and the excavator of the 
relics), ‘‘it would be difficult to name it otherwise. Both 
at Forel and at Petit-Cortaillod objects of bronze were 
found, then lower down came those of stone, and lowest 
of all those of horn. Consequently, would not one be 
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justified in concluding that horn objects represented the 
greatest age? If they are only now, for the first time, 
discovered it is because, since 1854, no one made excava- 
tions deep enough, such labour being both difficult and 
expensive.” 

What, however, puzzled thoughtful people was the 
intimate connection between the habitation of the inventor 
of the Age de la Corne, and the discovery of the relics. 
When he lived at Forel, all the discoveries were made 
there. When he moved to Cortaillod, on the other side 
of the lake, it was at Cortaillod that the famous objects 
were found. 

Meantime some respectable persons who had bought 
small collections of these horn objects became interested 
in the controversy, and, in order to keep a clear con- 
science, took part in the excavations conducted by the 
Cortaillod explorer, with the view of practically testing 
the truth of the sinister rumours current among the 
public. The result was that they also came upon similar 
objects, some of which they picked out of the débris with 
their own hands. To their unsophisticated minds 
nothing could be more convincing of the genuineness 
of the disputed horn objects. Henceforth, these same 
persons, though formerly sceptical, had no longer any 
doubt in the matter, and actually attested by their 
signatures the genuineness of the objects collected 
during the excavations. Thus encouraged, our explorer, 
in order to make his discoveries more widely known, 
addressed a letter to a newspaper? in which he said :— 


‘‘Some of the objects discovered form the collection of the 
Musée de l’Areuse ; others are actually in the Cantonal Museum 
of Neuchatel, of which M. Wavre is conservator. All these 
objects, really beautiful works, are made of horn and bear various 
markings arranged in specific designs. Their extraordinary 


1 Swiss Liberale, December ist, 1884. 
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well-preserved condition has for some time past given rise to 
much controversy. A number of amateurs and savants, at 
home and abroad, have expressed serious doubts about their 
authenticity and, nothing less than the presence of these 
amateurs, along with archeologists, was sufficient to dispel 
their suspicions. It is only since then that the authorities of 
museums, not only in Switzerland, but in foreign countries— 
among others those of the Musée de St. Germain, Paris—have 
admitted the real antique character of these discoveries.” 


But these precise statements were speedily contradicted. 
The Museum of Neuchatel did not contain a single object 
from his excavations, and the horn objects which had 
been left for examination were returned to the explorer. 
The director of the St. Germain Museum, in aletter dated 
goth December, 1884, stated that none of the objects sent 
to him were genuine :—“ Dans une premiere lettre il avait 
declaré qu’ a ses yeux et aux yeux de M. Abel Maitre, 
qui les avait examinés avec soin, tous les objets étaient 
faux ou retouchés.” He then went on to say that in 
regard to a further consignment there was one object 
which might possibly be genuine and that it was, 
probably, on this slender ground that the Swiss explorer 
made the above misleading announcement. 

The Historical Society discussed the matter on the 16th. 
December, 1884, when many arguments and reasons were 
adduced proving the objects in question to be forgeries. 
The secretary told one significant incident about the 
excavations conducted by the said explorer at Cortaillod. 
When he approached the trench where the workmen were 
digging, one of them, on a signal from the foreman, 
moved to a particular corner, and after one stroke of his 
mattock picked up something, and turning to the latter 
said, ‘‘Je Pai cassé.” The object thus recovered in two 
fragments was a kind of diadem or collar (Plate III. 
Fig. 14), which was subsequently exhibited at the Society. 
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At the meeting when this took place a gentleman present, 
‘“un honorable amateur,” declared that he had seen that 
very object zztact a fortnight before it was found in the 
trenches in two portions. 

Although the Society, as a body, had no doubt of the 
real nature and origin of the entire series of objects com- 
prised under the name of Age de la Corne, yet to con- 
vince waverers, ‘‘ et pour battre [industriel sur son propre 
terrain,” they sanctioned the appointment of a special 
committee to conduct excavations at Cortaillod. The 
result of the explorations, carried out under these instruc- 
tions and recorded in the Musée Neuchatelozs for 1885, 
p. 137, was completely negative. Among one hundred 
and twenty-five objects discovered there was not a single 
specimen like those of the so-called Age de la Corne. 

M. Wavre then goes on to examine the special methods 
adopted by the forgers in the manufacture of the false 
relics, and how, by a careful examination of the fresh 
cuttings, the polishing stuff, and hardened glue, they 
could be detected. On one occasion eleven specimens 
were submitted to the Société des Sciences Naturelles of 
Neuchatel, and the report of three experts was that, 
while the material of the objects might be horn found in 
lake-dwelling stations, the objects themselves had been 
fashioned by modern instruments and processes. 

For some time after this the mania for forgeries had 
a lull, and the products of the Horn Age industry lan- 
guished as purchasers became more wary. But in face of 
the increasing demand for real antiquities the temptation 
to realise money so easily was too strong to allow the 
trade of the forgers to become altogether extinct, so a 
new departure was resolved upon. The articles now 
offered for sale consisted of perforated stone hammer- 
axes, of elegant forms, elliptical or egg-shaped, and with 
or without ornamental ridges; handsome vases of car- 
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_ bonised wood; wooden handles and clubs of all sorts, 
also carbonised ; moulds blackened with fire; idols in the 
form of quaint images, made of soft stone; also various 
objects of bronze, among them being a famous shield 
(Plate III., Fig. 21) known as the “‘ bouclier lacustre,” etc. 
A cup of carbonised wood when cut into was found to be 
made of fresh wood; and the fragment of a handle which 
still remained in the perforation of a stone hammer-axe 
turned out to be of burnt cork. At last the gang was 
hunted to earth, brought to trial, and sentenced to various 
periods of imprisonment. After all, the convicted were 
merely the dupes of worse rogues, who, posing as honest 
dealers, palmed off spurious articles on credulous anti- 
quaries. This species of traffic was at one time so ex- 
tensive that it is now believed there are few collections, 
especially those which found resting-places in foreign 
museums, which are not contaminated with more or fewer 
of these fabrications. Indeed, I have a strong suspicion 
that I myself was taken in by three objects, figured in my 
Lake Dwellings of Europe (Fig. 13, Nos. 17, 18, and 19), 
and described as having been found on the notorious 
station of Forel. 


FORGED OBJECTS FROM THE KESSLERLOCH CAVE, 
NEAR THAYNGEN, SWITZERLAND 

After the excavation of the Kesslerloch Cave by Conrad 
Merk in 1874,! which yielded a large number of the relics 
of Paleolithic man, had been completed, two fragments 
of bone, supposed to belong to the bison and rhinoceros, 
were picked up by a labourer from the heap of rubbish. 
One of these had engraved on it the figure of a fox 
(Fig. 12), and the other that of a bear (Fig. 13), both 
animals being represented in a sitting attitude. ‘‘The 
mode, however, in which the figures are carved,” says 


1 Excavations at the Kesslerloch, translated by John Edward Lee, 1876. 
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Mr. Merk, ‘‘ betrays the hand of an unpractised artist, 
for these drawings want the nicety and correctness which 
the others possess in the highest degree.” Notwith- 
standing this peculiarity in workmanship they were 
accepted as genuine both by Riitimeyer and Keller. 
Mr. Lee, however, appends a note to his translation of 
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FIGs. 12 AND 13. FORGERIES FROM THE KESSLERLOCH CAVE 


Mr. Merk’s report, calling in question their authenticity. 
Since then both specimens have been proved to be 
forgeries, as Professor L. Lindenschmit has shown that 
they were coarse copies of two designs of Leutemann 
which appeared as illustrations in a small popular book 
published in 1868, under the title of Zhzergerten und 
Menagerien mit thren Insassen.* 


THE BREONIO CONTROVERSY 
Early in 1885 Professor Pigorini described and figured 
in the Budlettino di Paletnologia Italiana? a large triangu- 
larly shaped flint arrow-head, with a comparatively small 
tang. This object (Fig. 14) was found in a cave in the 
mountainous district of Breonio, some ten miles to the 
north of Verona. It measures about 10 inches in length, 


1 L' Homme, 1885, p. 520. 2 Vol. xi. p. 33, 1885, and Plate IV. 
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and weighs over 34Ibs. (1°71 kil.). As such an object could 
not have been used as a weapon, Pigorini conjectured 
that it might have some religious signification. He also 
announced in the same article (as well as previously at 
the R. Accad. dei Lincei, 18th January, 1885) the dis- 
covery by Stefano de Stefani, in the same district, of a 
number of other flint implements unlike any hitherto 
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Fic. 14. FLINT ARROW-HEAD FROM A GROTTO NEAR VERONA (3) 


found in Europe, except one or two objects from Russia 
(Fig. 20), which were figured in a book by Count Ouvaroff. 
In another article of more recent date! the professor ex- 
pressed the opinion that these implements (selcez adi tipi 


1 Bull. xii., 1886, p. 79. 
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strand) were manufactured as late as the beginning of the 
Christian era. 

About the same time, and in the same journal,' Chierici 
published an article on a particular form of stone axe 
(ascia lunata), said to have been found at Cumarola, 
near Modena, having a semicircular cutting-edge and a 
projecting handle (Fig. 15), which he maintained to be 
an Italian, instead of an American type, as was formerly 
supposed. He supported this view by a reference to 


Fic. 15. STONE AXE FROM CUMAROLA, MODENA (3) 


De Stefani’s discoveries at Breonio, among which were 
several flint axes of the Cumarola type (Plate IV.), the 
only difference between them being that the latter were 
chipped instead of being polished. Coincident with 
Chierici’s article appeared that of De Mortillet on ‘‘ Faux 
Paléoethnologiques,”? in which the Breonio strange 
forms of flint implements are characterised as falsifica- 
tions. Then began one of the liveliest archeological 
controversies of modern times, quite on a par in its inter- 
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national character with that of the human jaw of Moulin- 
Quignon. On the Italian side were ranged Chierici, De 
Stefani, Strobel, Pigorini, and Castelfranco—all archzo- 
logists of the highest standing—none of whom had any 
hesitation in accepting the Breonio finds as genuine relics 
of some indefinable period of past ages. It is unnecessary 
here to dwell on the details of the successive skirmishes 
of these belligerents, as the forces finally withdrew with- 
out coming to any decision. 

Pigorini replied to the charge of falsification! by stating 
that De Mortillet had not properly qualified himself to 
pronounce an ex cathedra opinion on the relics in ques- 
tion, as he had not seen the originals, nor visited the 
locality, nor studied the deposits in which they were 
found, nor seen any of them 7m szté. 

Later on? came a certificate from Professor Strobel to 
the effect that he had seen and examined the Breonio 
flints, and was persuaded they were not modern fabrica- 
tions (zon sono punto ai moderna fattura). 

Before proceeding further, let me interpolate a few 
categorical facts about Breonio and its remarkable flint 
implements. These are culled from notes made by the 
late Mr. T. Wilson, of the Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, after a visit to the locality, and communi- 
cated by him to the anthropological section of the 
‘Congres de l’Association Francaise pour l’Avancement 
des Sciences,” held at Nancy, August, 1886. 

(1) From the character of the archeological remains 
previously found in the district, it is indisputable that 
prehistoric man inhabited the province during Palzo- 
lithic and Neolithic times. 

(2) Flint of every description—brown, dark yellow, 
and red—is abundant in the country. The brown is the 
most common, but it does not lend itself well to chip- 


1 Bull., 1885, p. 171. 2 Bull., 1886, p. 64. 
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ping, nor does it yield these long knife-flakes so well 
known elsewhere. 

(3) The implements of strange types (forme curiose), 
are found chiefly by a local man nominated by the 
authorities to conduct such excavations. Except this 
man, or those employed by him, almost no other person, 
either peasant, shepherd, labourer, or farmer, has ever 
found a specimen. 

(4) They have been found by this man scattered in- 
discriminately in all stations of whatever period—Palzo- 
lithic, Neolithic, Bronze, and Iron—and even on surface 
stations where no excavations were being made. 

(5) Mr. Wilson examined over one hundred pounds of 
worked flints from caves on the banks of the Molino, but 
not a single specimen of the forme curiose was among 
them; and the excavator said he had never found any- 
thing of the kind. Moreover, during an investigation 
extending over three days, with the assistance of all the 
guides and the contractor, he found only points, scrapers, 
broken axes, and flakes, precisely similar to the ordinary 
forms from prehistoric stations. 

(6) In the vicinity there are, or were up to recent times, 
factories for making gun-flints and strike-a-lights, so that 
the art of chipping flint was well known to many persons. 

(7) The forme curiose are almost all of brown flint, 
which takes on scarcely any patina or varnish, so that 
from appearance it is almost impossible to distinguish 
ancient from modern specimens. 

(8) Every person in the district believes in the authen- 
ticity of the questioned specimens, and in the dona fides 
of their discoverer. 

In order to give my readers some idea of the fantastic 
forms of these strange implements, I have reproduced 
(Plates V. and VI.) two of De Stefani’s plates of illustra- 
tions, showing a large number of specimens. They were 
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found in the ‘‘ grotta dei Camerini,” in the Commune of 
Breonio.? 

The next move in the controversy was by De Mortillet, 
who not only repeated his opinion of the Breonio finds,? 
but blended with his arguments no small amount of 
sarcasm. Breonio is, indeed, he writes, a most con- 
venient station-—‘‘ C’est une station bien complaisante.” 
It contains all that has been known elsewhere, and some- 
thing more; and all types are found in the same un- 
disturbed layer. Is it to make sport for the clericals that 
the Stone Age is brought down to the beginning of the 
Christian era? If it be desirable to advocate the theory 
of votive objects, ample evidence is found in Breonio. 
To prove that a stone axe of an American type (Fig. 15) 
is Italian, it is only necessary to go there to find several 
specimens (Plate IV.). In fact, this wonderful locality 
will prove anything you wish ! 

De Mortillet found a simple but natural explanation of 
all difficulties in the existence of some cunning accom- 
plice (rusé compere), who virtually sold the objects, the 
price paid being acharge for the excavations. He thought 
this theory more probable, since P. Orsini? had shown 
that, up to recent times, gun-flints and strike-a-lights 
were manufactured in the district. 

As a counterblast to the above there appeared shortly 
afterwards‘ the following certificate of the genuineness 
of the Breonio discoveries from Professor Pompeo Castel- 
franco, inspector of monuments and excavations at Milan, 
which I give zz extenso, as it conveys a general idea of 
the different stations in which the questionable objects 


were found :— 
‘© SANT’ ANNA D’ALFAEDO, 
“3th September, 1886. 
‘¢In these days I have travelled over the various stations in 
the Commune of Breonio made known by my colleague, Cav. 


1 Bull., 1888, p. 81. 2 L’Homme, July 13th, 1886, p. 385. 
3 Bull. xii. p. 95, 1886. 4 Bull., 1886, p. 162. 
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Stefano de Stefani. I have visited with care 2/ covolo (shelter, 
hearth, or den) of Ca de Per, la grotta delle Zuane, the great 
encampment of Scalucce, the shelters (¢ covol¢) of Sabbion, Lon- 
tanella, and Campana, the field of Parazso, and the hillocks of 
Zivelongo; 1 have glanced at the shelters of Camerint and 
Roba: 1 have made excavations at the workshop of Camifos- 
trino, at the huts of Zoffa, and at the Scalucce: | have ques- 
tioned the authorities and notabilities of the country as well as 
the excavators. From the dout ensemble of my interrogatories, 
excursions, and excavations, I have formed the conviction that 
the discoveries of the well-merited De Stefani are of ex¢ra- 
ordinary palethnological importance. I have excavated with 
my own hands and seen extracted from virgin soil several 
stone objects of the strange forms which had at first 
surprised me. Among these were some small crosses, a flint 
comb with three points, arrow-heads with four wings, etc. Of 
course, in addition to these unusual forms, I have gathered 
in great numbers knives, chisels, axes, etc. (coltellint, sgorbie, 
azge, etc.) of the common type. I have no longer the least 
doubt in this new acquisition to Italian palethnology, and it is 
for me a real pleasure and a satisfaction to be able to contri- 
bute to it with my poor testimony. 
** (Signed), POMPEO CASTELFRANCO.” 


The above solemn declaration appeared first in the 
Opinione (September 15th), and, along with the number 
containing it, De Mortillet received a letter from Professor 
Castelfranco, in which he gives a most pathetic description 
of the discovery of a small cross with his own hands. 
But, from the following extract, which contains the prin- 
cipal details of this discovery, my readers will readily 
understand that it had little effect as an archeological 
argument on the mind of his sceptical opponent. 


*“Un des ouvriers, plus heureuse que l'autre et que moi-méme, 
avait deja trouvé une pointe de fleche trés belle, et deux ou trois 
silex ovalaires ; tout a coup je l’entends pousser une exclama- 
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tion ; il venait de trouver un silex en forme de croix. J’accours, 
le silex etait l4, dans sa main ouverte, encore tout sale de la 
terre fraichment remuée. Saisi d’une pensée subite, car moi 
aussi j’avais eu de soup¢gons (qui n’en aurait pas eu?) je lui 
ordonne de me céde sa place qui me paraissait bonne, et d’aller 
prendre celle que je venais de quitter. Le bonhomme obéit, 
mais, au moment de partir, il me demande s’il doit donner 
quelques coups de pioche pour remuer en grand le terrain, et 
m’éviter un peu de peine. Je refuse énergiquement et il s’en va. 

**Je reste la tout seul, devant une petite tranchée, ouverte 
de bas en haut, c’est-a-dire remontant le long du penchant trés 
peu incliné de ce plateau. J’avais 4 la main une petite pioche a 
truffes ; j’attaque vigoureusement le terrain intact et je com- 
mence a trouver des eclats de silex, des lames, des grattoirs, 
etc. Je travaillais depuis environ dix minutes, avec la fi¢vre 
que nous avons tous éprouveée, lorsque tout a coup, a environ 
25 cent. au-dessous de la surface, j’apercois, dans la terre 
jaunatre et dure, une petite pointe grisdtre assez finement 
retouchée. Je m/’arréete et je regarde. Le terrain était intact ; 
par-dessus une touffe d’herbe et la croite d’humus, par-dessous, 
et latéralment rien de suspect. Je tire mon couteau de ma 
poche et je gratte autour de cette pointe. Une autre pointe 
parait. Evidement c’est une croix! J’appelle De Stefani qui 
etait toujours assis sur sa pierre, A quatre ou cinq pas de moi. 
Il leve la téte et se rapproche un peu; je pousse la lame plate 
de ma petite pioche a une certaine distance au-dessous du silex 
en question et je fais levier ; une motte de terre se detache ; je 
la recois dans ma main. L/’instrument mystérieux etait la dans 
ma main, dans son enveloppe de terre. II s’agissait de savoir 
si nous devions le laisser dedans ou I'en tirer. 

‘Notre hésitation dura bien cinq minutes pendant lesquelles 
je restais, ma motte de terre entre les mains, sans jamais vouloir 
la laisser touche a personne. Enfin la curiosité fut plus forte que 
toutes les autres considerations ; je saisis la motte de terre a 
deux mains, je l’ouvris doucement comme on ouvre un livre, et 
la croix que voici (Fig. 16) parut devant mes yeux. Elle est 
aujourd’hui dans ma collection particuliere. Je fourrai la croix 
dans ma poche, me précipitai sur le vieux De Stefani, l’embrassai 
a deux bras, et lui plaquai sur les joues les deux plus bruyants 
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baisers qu’un préhistorican ait jamais donnés a un autre pre- 
historican. Le pauvre homme pleurait de joie. . . . 

‘Les silex de formes étranges sont, 4 mon avis, beaucoup 
moins anciens que les autres; ils touchent a l’ere des metaux. 
D’autres stations de la commune de Breonio ne renferment que 
des formes grossiéres, de rudes ciseaux et des grattoirs avec 
quelques silex ovalaires de petites dimensions. Point de formes 
étranges. A Breonio nous avons évidement pluszeurs periodes 
depuis les plus anciennes de la pierre jusqu’a celles de la 
Certosa et de la Tene.” 


In his reply to this De Mortillet, while referring to the 
cross and another flint object like a comb (hig? 17); 
states, ‘‘ Nous devons seulement déclarer dés a present 
que ces piéces n’ont eu rien modifié notre opinion.” 


awe 


Fics. 16 AND 17. FORMS OF FLINTS FROM BREONIO. 


Meantime, Professor Pigorini? drew attention to the 
analogy between the Breonio flints and some equally 
fantastic objects of bone and limestone found in caves in 
the Valley of Mnikow, near Cracow, and described by 
Professor Ossowsky. But unfortunately the authenticity 
of the latter was also questioned by various archzologists 
in France and Germany, so that in regard to them an 
equally animated controversy was waged which even the 
favourable verdict of a special commission from the 


1 1’ Homme, 1886, p. 579. 2 Bull., 1887, p95 
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SPECIMENS OF Fiinr IMPLEMENTS FROM BREONIO (4) 


After Stefano de Stefani 
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Academy of Sciences of Cracow did not settle.| Except 
some further discoveries of flints, notably at the station 
of Giare, Commune of Prun, and in the cave of the 
Camerini, Commune of Breonio (Plates V. and VI.), 
precisely of the same nature and character as those 
previously recorded by De Stefani and Professor Pigorini, 
and certified to be genuine by a number of Italian archxo- 
‘logists,” nothing of importance has transpired to materi- 
ally affect the great Franco-Italian controversy. The 
only further reference to the subject is in the Budlettino 
for 1893, p. 341, where there occurs a short note by Pro- 
fessor Pigorini stating that flint objects, analogous to 
those of Breonio, were found at Voldsova, in Russia.? 
It will be remembered that at the beginning of the 
Breonio controversy, Pigorini referred to similar objects 
(Fig. 20) published in a work on Zhe Stone Age in Russia 
by Count Uvaroff. It will be therefore necessary to look 
more minutely into the archeological history of the dis- 
coveries at these two stations. 


STRANGE OBJECTS FOUND IN THE CAVES OF MNIKOW, 
NEAR CRACOW 

The controversy about the authenticity of certain objects 
found in the caves of Mnikow dates from the publication 
of a short article in ZL’ Homme, 1884, p. 108, to the effect 
that M. Ad. de Mortillet, and M. E. Chantre, after 
seeing the Mnikow collection in the Museum of the 
Academy of Sciences at Cracow, pronounced many of 
the objects to be forgeries. This collection, which I 
saw some years ago, is a large one, and consists of 
a varied assortment of relics made of bone and stone, 
worked objects of flint, fragments of pottery, pendants, 
rude human figurines, incised outlines of mammals, etc. 


1 See L’ Homme, 1886, p. 506. 2 Bull., 1888, p. 141. 
2 Congres International, etc., 1892, vol. ii. pp. 248, 249. 
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Portions of bone were fashioned into pointed implements, 
and others had such bizarre shapes that their use was 
inexplicable. According to MM. de Mortillet and 
Chantre the lines of these carvings betrayed their 
modernity by not possessing the same old patina which 


Fics. 18 AND 19. 
KNIFE AND FORK FROM THE CAVE OF MNIKOW, NEAR CRACOW (3) 
After De Mortillet 


was visible on the natural surface of the raw material, 
whether bone or stalactite. 

Professor Ossowsky had a few years before published a 
brochure on these discoveries, with two plates of illustra- 
tions, two of the objects being a knife (blade and handlein 
separate pieces) and fork, both made of bone and of very 
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modern types (Figs. 18 and 19). Rumours that some of 
these objects were forgeries having got into several archzo- 
logical journals, gave great annoyance to M. Ossowsky 
and the authorities of the Academy of Sciences, under 
whose patronage the excavations had been conducted. 
Hence a committee of distinguished scientists was ap- 
pointed to investigate the matter, the result of which was 
that, at a séance held on the 26th March, 1885, under the 
presidency of M. Lepkowsky, they unanimously pro- 
nounced ‘‘/’authenticite indubitable de tous ces objets, 
sans ancune exception.” 

The next move in this matter was an article by Pro- 
fessor Pigorini! on the parallelism between some of the 
strange objects from Mnikow and those of Breonio, from 
which he inferred the genuineness of both sets of objects, 
for he did not think it admissible to suppose that the same 
forgers had been carrying on their operations in both 
places. To this De Mortillet replied that this argument 
was by no means conclusive; for, if at two distant points, 
at different epochs, objects of the same form could be 
fabricated, why under similar conditions could not forgers 
equally fabricate objects of the same form ?° 


THE PREHISTORIC STATION OF VOLOSOVA 


There are two powerful reasons for inquiring into the 
exact nature of the discoveries at Voldsova, viz. that they 
have been appealed to as evidence in support of the 
genuineness not only of the Breonio flints, but also of 
the shale and shell ‘‘ idols” and ‘‘amulets” of the Clyde 
valley in Scotland.’ 

The station is situated about a mile from the village 
of Voldsova, on the left bank of the Oka, almost vzs-a-vzs 

1 Rendiconti R. Ac. dei Lincez, 16th Jan., 1887. 


2 L’ Homme, 1887, p. 62. 
3 See Journal Brit. Arch. Assoc., Sept., 1901. 
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tothe town of Mourom which, ina direct line, is only 
little over three miles distant. It occupies a ridge, now 
overspread with blown sand, but not many years ago it 
was covered with fir trees. The ridge is sufficiently 
elevated to be above the spring floods which periodically 
cover the lower grounds. Underneath the superficial 
white sands there lies a bed of dark solid sand, of various 
depths up to 3} feet, in which a vast quantity of the 
remains of a Stone Age population has been found. 
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Fic, 20. FLINT OBJECTS FROM RUSSIA 
After Ouvaroff 


The relics consist of various objects made of stone (chiefly 
flint) and bone, together with numerous fragments of 
hand-made pottery. The first important discoveries at 
Volésova were in 1870, which furnished a good deal of 
the materials utilised by the late Count Ouvaroff in his 
work on the Stone Age in Russia (1881). 

I have already referred to the fact that Professor 
Pigorini cited some of the flint objects in this work as 
being analogous to the Breonio flints, and therefore, 
according to him, valid evidence of their antiquity. De 
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Mortillet, however, characterised these Russian objects 
also as forgeries, stating that, although they were unfortu- 
nately illustrated in Ouvaroff’s book, they were not taken 
into the Museum at Moscow.! Shortly afterwards De 
Mortillet figured, in his famous article ‘‘ Faux Paléoethno- 
logiques” one of the said objects (Fig. 20, B) which he 
regarded as forgeries. 

The largest collection of relics from Voldsova has been 
made by Mr. P. Koudriavtsev, of Vladimir, who gave a 
description of it at the International Congress of Pre- 
historic Archeology held at Moscow, in 1892,? from which 
the present notes and illustrations are taken. In his pre- 
liminary remarks Mr. Koudriavtsev informs us that, as all 
the remains are uniformly distributed throughout the 
entire mass, and as the station has been frequently 
excavated by the peasants from whom he had purchased 
many (beaucoup) objects, it was impossible for him to 
describe his collection otherwise than under the categories 
into which they can be classified according to their usage, 
as follows :— 

Fragments of pottery representing some 200 different 
vessels ; arrow-heads of flint, 500 whole, besides a large 
number of broken or unfinished specimens; scrapers, 
750 whole; borers, 380; knives, 280; nuclei, 5; saws, 
30, the half being broken ; polished axes, 44, many being 
broken ; massive axes, 18 (7 only being whole); hammer 
axes, 3 (one only entire); plaques or pendants with a 
hole for suspension, 26, besides fragments: whetstones, 
72, mostly broken; figured objects, 17, many of them 
broken or of undetermined form; objects of bone and 
perforated teeth, 29. 

Among the fauna represented in the debris the follow- 
ing animals may be noted: Reindeer, elk, ox, otter, dog, 
marten, fox, hare, pig, beaver, badger, wolf, bear, etc. 

1 T’ Homme, 1885, p. 154. 2 Vol. ii. pp. 232-62. 
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As to the question of forgery, Mr. Koudriavtsev writes 
as follows :— 


‘‘ The first who commenced to gather arrow-heads and other 
ancient objects of stone at Voldsova was Mr. Koznov, a 
merchant of Mourom, who engaged gamins to seek for 


FIGs. 21 AND 22, FLINT OBJECTS FROM VOLG30VA, RUSSIA 


them, and rewarded them with bonbons. I came after 
Mr. Koznov, and had to give them ,money. Later, when 
strangers began to visit the station, the price was raised, so 
that they sometimes demanded two or three roubles for an axe- 
hammer head. It was then that certain savants suggested the 
question of the possibility of the forgery of implements ; but 
such forgeries, if there had been any, must have been very rare. 
It is impossible for gamzns to fabricate an arrow-point, or 
any object in worked flint, and all they could do was to polish 
an axe of schist, or to perforate a plaque of this material; but 
it is very rare to find plaques and axes of this kind. One could 
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also sharpen a bone-point, but this would be easily detected. 
I myself noticed, on one occasion, such a point among the 
objects brought to me by a gamzn, and, on reproaching the 
little vender, he merely laughed and ran away in haste.” 


So Mr. Koudriavtsev admits that forgery was practised, 
and if so, seeing that most of the objects in his own 
collection had been purchased from the peasants, the 
problem of forgery cannot be altogether eliminated from 
the discussion. 

Among the Voldsova relics, which have been paralleled 
with the Breonio flints and the Clyde “idols” and ‘‘ pen- 
dants,” are the following: Two human-like figures 
chipped out of a flat piece of flint, showing a head, neck, 
and short extremities (Figs. 21 and 22). One human 
figure of this description was found by the author in an 


Fics. 23 AND 24. FLINT OBJECTS FROM VOLOSOVA 


undisturbed part of the relic bed. Two forms repre- 
senting a goose and probably a pig (Figs. 23 and 24). 
A fantastic piece of flint (Fig. 26), chipped on both sides, 
is the only worked object that is comparable to the 
Breonio flints. Two plaques of schist, one plain with 
a hole for suspension (Fig. 25), and the other (Fig. 27), 
showing a nondescript ornamentation, may be compared 
with the shale pendants of the Clyde. Both these have 
a suspicious look, and, as they come within the category 
of objects which, according to Mr. Koudriavtsev, could 
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have been manufactured by ‘‘ gamins,” they can have 
little archeological value in a scientific argument. On 
the supposition that the human and animal flint figurines 
are authentic remains of the Neolithic people of Volo- 
sova, and I see no reason to doubt it, the following 


FIGS. 25 AND 26. FLINT OBJECT AND STONE PENDANT FROM VOLOSOVA 


remarks by the Hon. John Abercromby seem to me to be 
the most rational explanation of their meaning and pur- 
pose :— 

‘‘The practice of chipping flattish pieces of flint into some- 
thing approaching an animal shape is not confined by any 
means to the valley of the Oka. Far to the north, near the 
mouth of the Zolotitsa, which falls into the White Sea some 
hundred miles north of Archangel, there was a Neolithic work- 
shop for the manufacture of flint implements, and among the 
small saws, knives, and arrow-heads there was found the 
silhouette of a seal in flint, now in the Historical Museum of 
Moscow. And two flint outlines are figured by the Count 
Uvarov, the actual finding-place of which is unknown, though 
they were bought in the government of Kazan. One (Fig. 20, B) 
has a large thick neck and head, a short thick body, four short 
legs, and a broad tail. It might be taken. for the skin of an 
animal, such as a beaver, dried and stretched. What the other 
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represents | cannot even hazard a guess, though it is doubtless 
an animal form. The Voldsovans also carved in bone. Mr. 
Koudriavtsev has in his collection the head of a swan in full 
relief, carved at the end of a long bone, the rest of which was 
left untouched. Another piece represents the head of a duck ; 
a third a very small fish with a small hole of suspension 
through the tail. As it is difficult to believe that Neolithic man 
in a low state of civilisation, when it is not certain that even the 


Fic. 27. STONE PLAQUE FROM VOoLOsova, Russia 


dog was domesticated, should take the trouble to hew out of 
flint and bone representations of men and animals merely to 
‘satisfy his artistic and creative instincts and faculties, some 
other reason must be sought for. It is more consonant with 
the extreme laziness of uncivilised man to suppose that he had 
a practical object in view, that the human and animal figures 
served as household gods or as personal amulets to secure 
luck when fishing or hunting.’’! 


1 Pre- and Proto-historic Finns, vol. i. p. 71. 
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Upon the whole I fail to see the relevance of appealing 
to the discoveries of Mnikow or Volosova as supplying 
valid evidence for or against the genuineness of either the 
Breonio or Clyde finds, as there is very little similarity 
between any of the contrasted objects. That the Stone 
Age people of Voldsova should manufacture human or 
animal forms out of flint is not so very remarkable, as we 
find such figurines made of clay in many other prehistoric 
stations in Europe, such, for example, as at Laibach in 
Carniola, Butmir in Bosnia, Tordosch in Transylvania.! 
Idols and amulets were, indeed, universally used in pre- 
historic times ; and that the former assumed the forms of 
men and various animals is abundantly illustrated in 
Schliemann’s JZ/ios. Forms of various animals well 
chipped out of flint have also been found in Egypt. 
Thus, Dr. Schweinfurth has quite recently figured a 
bubalis, a wild goat, and a sheep, beautifully chipped of 
flint, which were found in prehistoric graves of the early 
dynasties, or even a still earlier period. Similar figures, 
including a flying bird, a serpent, a dog, a hippopotamus, 
have been recorded and figured by Professor Flinders 
Petrie as coming from the neighbourhood of Abydos. 
Objects which come under the same category are also 
described by the late Thomas Wilson as having been 
found in various parts of America. That, however, fan- 
tastic-shaped flints, like those from Breonio, should be 
found only in stations limited to one small area in Europe, 
but covering the whole range of prehistoric times from the 
Paleolithic period down to the Iron Age, is the inexplic- 
able residuum of the Breonio problem. 

1 Rambles and Studies in Bosnia, etc., p. 126. 


* Revue de I’ Ecole d’ Anthropologie de Paris, Nov., 1903. 
® Prehistoric Art, 1898, p. 437. 


CHAPTER III 


TERTIARY MAN IN CALIFORNIA 


HE presence of man on the American Continent 
during the Quaternary period, though advocated 
on archeological grounds even before M. Boucher 
de Perthes succeeded in convincing the scientific world of 
his existence in Europe during that period, still remains 
sub gudice. One of the most earnest and persistent advo- 
cates of the affirmative side of this question was the late 
Mr. Thomas Wilson, curator of the department of pre- 
historic archeology in the United States National Museum. 
At the International Congress of Anthropology and Pre- 
historic Archeology, held in Paris in 1900, Mr. Wilson 
read a paper on ‘‘The High Antiquity of Man in North 
America,” in which the problem is thus formulated. ‘‘ The 
existence of man in America during the Quaternary 
period, z.e. during an epoch which corresponded to the 
Palzolithic period in Europe, has been contested by some 
archeologists of the New World. Others (among which 
he classifies himself), while recognising that the evidence 
of the presence of a human being in the Pleistocene 
deposits of America is not sufficiently conclusive, never- 
theless hold that certain facts cannot be explained by the 
present Indian occupation of the country (far da seule 
occupation indienne a l’époque actuelle).” But this is not a 
fair statement of the question at issue as hitherto under- 
stood and discussed by archeologists ; for, if the so-called 
Calaveras skull be accepted as a genuine relic of the 
G 81 
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period when the auriferous gravels of California were 
deposited, it would prove the existence of a highly 
developed man earlier than the Pliocene period. Yet 
this is what Mr. Wilson advocates in his paper. The 
archeological data which he selects as favourable to the 
high antiquity of man in the New World may be con- 
veniently arranged under the following heads :— 

(1) The discovery of human implements with the skele- 
tons of extinct animals, as recorded by Dr. Koch and 
others. 

(2) The finding of flint implements, of similar types to 
those of the Palzolithic period in Europe, in glacial 
gravels, as at Trenton, in the drift of the Delaware River. 

(3) Figures of the mammoth incised ona shell and on 


a worked stone—‘‘ Lenape Stone.” 
(4) Human bones found in a hard breccia at Sarasota 
(Florida). 


(5) The finding of human remains, bones of extinct 
animals, and a number of mortars, pestles, rubbing- 
stones, lance-heads, etc., in undisturbed gravels of the 
Tertiary period in California. 

Although it is no part of the programme laid out for 
this work to discuss the general question of the antiquity 
of man in America, I think it desirable in this case to 
make a few remarks on the facts and arguments advanced 
by Mr. Wilson in support of his views. Of course, my 
chief object is to examine the claims of the ‘‘ Calaveras 
skull,” and its contemporary ‘‘ finds,” to great antiquity, 
because it has been suggested that false testimony, either 
in the form of a fraud or a hoax, has played an important 
part in the evidence. The attainment of my object will 
be facilitated by gaining some insight into the nature of 
the collateral arguments on which the high antiquity of 
man on the American Continent has hitherto been based. 
One noteworthy distinction between the anthropological 
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data of the Old and New Worlds is that the caves and 
rock-shelters of the former were the inhabited sites of a 
very ancient race, whose chief occupation was the hunting 
of wild animals, at a time so long ago that most of these 
animals no longer exist ; whereas such evidential materials 
are totally awanting in the latter. The bones and worked 
objects hitherto found in the caves of America belong, so 
far as my information goes, entirely to the Neolithic 
period. They have disclosed nothing comparable to the 
intermingling of the osseous remains of extinct animals 
with the multifarious débris of that highly artistic civilisa- 
tion which characterised the Troglodytes of England, 
France, and other parts of Europe towards the close of 
the Paleolithic period. 

With regard to Dr. Koch’s discoveries it will suffice to 
give an extract from a paper by Mr. Charles Rau,! which 
bears testimony to the accuracy of the explorer’s state- 
ments. 


‘*In the year 1839 the late Dr. Albert C. Koch discovered in 
the bottom of the Bourbeuse River, in Gasconade County, 
Missouri, the remains of a Mastodon giganteus under very 
peculiar circumstances. The greater portion of the bones ap- 
peared more or less burned, and there was sufficient evidence 
that the fire had been kindled by human agency, and with the 
design of killing the huge creature, which had been found mired 
in the mud, and in an entirely helpless condition. The animal’s 
fore and hind legs, untouched by the fire, were in a perpen- 
dicular position, with the toes attached to the feet, showing 
that the ground in which the animal had sunk, now a greyish- 
coloured clay, was in a plastic condition when the occurrence 
took place. Those portions of the skeleton, however, which 
had been exposed above the surface of the clay, were particu- 
larly consumed by the fire, and a layer of wood-ashes and 
charred bones, varying in thickness from two to six inches, 
indicated that the burning had been continued for some length 


1 Smithsonian Report, 1872, p.» 395: 
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of time. The fire appeared to have been most destructive 
around the head of the animal. Mingled with the ashes and 
bones was a large number of broken pieces of rock, which 
evidently had been carried to the spot from the bank of the 
Bourbeuse River to be hurled at the animal. But the burning 
and hurling of stones, it seems, did not satisfy the assailants of 
the mastodon; for Dr. Koch found among the ashes, bones, 
and rocks several stone arrow-heads, a spear-head, and some 
stone axes, which were taken out in the presence of a number of 
witnesses, consisting of the people of the neighbourhood, who 
had been attracted by the novelty of the excavation. The layer 
of ashes and bones was covered by strata of alluvial deposits, 
consisting of clay, sand, and soil, from eight to nine feet thick, 
which form the bottom of the Bourbeuse River in general.” 


About one year after this excavation, Dr. Koch found 
at another place in Benton County, Missouri, in the 
bottom of the Pomme de Terre River, about ten miles 
above its junction with the Osage, several stone arrow- 
heads mingled with the bones of a nearly entire skeleton 
of the Missourium. The two arrow-heads found with the 
bones— 


“‘ were,” in the words of Dr. Koch himself,! ‘‘in such a position 
as to furnish evidence still more conclusive, perhaps, than in 
the other case, of their being of equal, if not older date, than the 
bones themselves ; for, besides that they were found in a layer 
of vegetable mould which was covered by twenty feet in thickness 
of alternate layers of sand, clay, and gravel, one of the arrow- 
heads (Fig. 28) lay underneath the thighbone of the skeleton, 
the bone actually resting in contact upon it, so that it could not 
have been brought thither after the deposit of the bone; a fact 
which I was careful thoroughly to investigate.” 


Mr. Rau edds the following note on the above :— 


‘‘T am well aware that the reality of Dr. Koch’s discovery 
has been doubted by some, although it is difficult to perceive 
why he should have made these statements, if not true, at a 


1 Transactions of the Academy of Science of Saint Louis, 1860, vol. i. p. 61. 
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time when the antiquity of man was not yet discussed, either in 
Europe or here, and he, therefore, could expect nothing but 
contradiction, public opinion being totally unprepared for such 
revelations.” 


Mr. Wilson, in defending the genuineness and im- 
portance of Dr. Koch’s discoveries, cites Mr. J. W. 
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Fic. 28. FLINT WEAPON SAID TO HAVE BEEN FOUND BENEATH 
THE SKELETON OF A MASTODON (}) 


Foster! as one who knew the explorer in his later years, 
and believed in his skill and integrity. On being ques- 
tioned by Mr. Foster as to the possibility of an error he 
(Dr. Koch) assured him in the most solemn manner that 
his observations and statements were correct. 

Analogous discoveries, suggesting that man was con- 
temporary with the bison (Szson occidentatis) and masto- 
don, are also mentioned? as having been recently found at 


l Prehistoric Races of the United States, p. 62. 
* Congres International, Paris, 1900, pp. 157, 158. 
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Wyoming (United States), and at Kimmswick (Missouri) ; 
but from the want of details no definite opinion can be 
formed as to their archeological value. 

With regard to the subject-matter under the second 
heading, it cannot be doubted that there exists, through- 
out America, a large number of roughly chipped flint 
implements which bear some resemblance to the palzo- 
liths of Europe. These are widely distributed, and are 
found, sometimes on the surface, and sometimes more or 
less buried in the soil; but, with the exception of form, 
there is no reliable evidence to prove that they are older 
than the common Neolithic arrow-heads and scrapers with 
which they are often associated. The implements dis- 
covered by Dr. Abbot among the sands and gravels at 
Trenton were, for a long time, accepted by many archzo- 
logists as Paleolithic, under the belief that the Trenton 
deposits were of glacial origin. Now that the superficial 
portions of these deposits are regarded, on the highest 
authority, as due to blown sands, it is contended that the 
so-called palzoliths were found in them and not in the 
deeper glacial strata. The whole subject was discussed 
in 1897 at the meeting of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science held at Detroit, at which 
I was present. The result of this admirably conducted 
controversy was to leave no doubt in my mind that the 
implements from Trenton gravels were of the Neolithic 
period. Their similarity to those found on the sites of 
Indian camps, and elsewhere, in the neighbourhood was 
alone sufficient to taboo them as trustworthy evidence of 
the presence of man in the Quaternary period. 

Under the third head Mr. Wilson figures a Fulgur 
shell showing the form of a mammoth obscurely outlined 
on one of its surfaces, with regard to which he writes: 
‘¢Son aspect ne laisse aucun doute sur son ancienneté et 
l'on n’y observe pas de traces d’un travail recent.” This 
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relic was found in a cultivated field in the vicinity of 
Holly Oak Station, Delaware, and consequently its 
history is of no archeological value. The ‘‘ Lenape 
Stone” found in the neighbourhood of Doylestown, 
Pennsylvania, is 4 inches in length and r} in breadth 
(Fig. 29). It is worked to a smooth surface, one of which 
shows the incised outline of an elephant along with some 
rude geometrical figures and scratchings (Fig. 30). It 
has two small perforations, each about an inch from its 


Fic. 29. LENAPE STONE (PENNSYLVANIA, AMERICA) 


extremities, thus reminding one of the stone bracer of the 
Neolithic period of Europe. 

With regard to the reported discovery of human bones 
in a hard breccia at Sarasota, the details are too indefinite 
to call for any remarks. 

We now come to consider the antiquities reported to 
have been found zz szt#i in the auriferous gravels of 
California, chief among which is the celebrated ‘‘ Calaveras 
skull.” Mr. Wilson gives an account of the circumstances 
in which the skull was found, and, after controverting the 
objections raised against its authenticity, accepts it as the 
genuine remains of a man who lived at the time when 
these gravels were being deposited. That the skull came 
to be discredited he attributes, chiefly, to the fact that 
the presence of man at that early time militated against 
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biblical ideas,and also to the satirical effusions of Bret 
Harte, who ridiculed the idea of its great antiquity. The 
following couple of verses, from his geological address 
““To the Pliocene Skull,” will show Mr. Harte’s method 
of treating this terrible business :— 
‘Speak, thou awful vestige of the earth’s creation, — 
Solitary fragment of remains organic ! 


Tell the wondrous secret of thy past existence,— 
Speak, thou oldest primate! 


*¢* Which my name is Bowers, and my crust was busted 
Falling down a shaft in Calaveras County, 
But I’d take it kindly if you’d send the pieces 
Home to old Missouri !’” 


It would be utterly hopeless to attempt to wade through 
the vast amount of literature bearing on this controversy 
—scattered, as it is, in so many books and journals on 
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both sides of the Atlantic—or to present a digest of the 
arguments of the various disputants. But this decision 
may be rather an advantage to my readers than other- 
wise, because, so far as I have looked into the matter, 
the disputants seem to be ringing the changes on the 
same materials. Nor woulda detailed criticism of evidence, 
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primarily based, to a large extent, on observations and 
statements of inexperienced and non-scientific witnesses, 
be of much value—for there can be no _ retrospective 
examination of the precise relation of the skull to the 
stratified gravels in which it was found. Probably the 
discoverer never thought of strata, or of looking into 
such a matter, yet this is the crux of the whole controversy. 
The question is not whether a certain person found the 
skull in gravel at the bottom of a deep mining shaft, 
but how, and when, it came to be placed there. My 
object will be best attained by placing against each other 
an epitome of the evidence, as it commended itself to two 
opposing scientists whose dona fides is undoubted. 

Writing in 1892 on the affirmative side of the problem, 
Prosser G. HK Wright; D.D., LL,D., thus records his 
opinion of the anthropological materials bearing on the 
antiquity of man in America, from which it will be seen 
that he puts a high value on the evidence furnished by 
the ‘‘ Calaveras skull.” 


‘* Most interesting evidence concerning the antiquity of man 
in America, and his relation to the Glacial period, has come 
from the Pacific coast. During the height of the mining 
activity in California, from 1850 to 1860, numerous reports were 
rife that human remains had been discovered in the gold-bearing 
gravel upon the flanks of the Sierra Nevada Mountains. These 
reports did not attract much scientific attention until they came 
to relate to the gravel deposits found deeply buried beneath a 
flow of lava locally known as the Sonora or Tuolumne Table 
Mountain.. This lava issued from a rent near the summit of 
the mountain-range, and flowed down the valley of the Stanislaus 
River for a distance of fifty or sixty miles, burying everything in 
the valley beneath it, and compelling the river to seek another 
channel. The thickness of the lava averages about one hundred 
feet, and so long a time has elapsed since the eruption that the 
softer strata on either side of the valley down which it flowed 
have been worn away to such an extent that the lava now rises 
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nearly everywhere above the general level, and has become a 
striking feature in the landscape, stretching for many miles as 
a flat-topped ridge about half a mile in width, and presenting 
upon the sides a perpendicular face of solid basalt for a consider- 
able distance near the lower end of the flow. 

‘‘Tt was under this mountain of lava that the numerous imple- 
ments and remains of man occurred which were reported to 
Professor J. D, Whitney when he was conducting the geological 
survey of California between 1860 and 1870. The implements 
consisted of stone mortars and pestles, suitable for use in 
grinding acorns and other coarse articles of food. There 
were, however, some rude articles of ornament. In one 
of the mining shafts penetrating the gravel underneath Table 
Mountain, near Sonora, there was-reported to have been dis- 
covered, in 1857, a human jawbone, one portion of which was 
sent by responsible parties to the Boston Society of Natural 
History, and another part to the Philadelphia Academy of 
Sciences, in whose collections the fragments can now be seen. 

‘‘Interest reached a still higher pitch when, in 1866, an en- 
tire human skull with some other human bones was reported to 
have been discovered under the same lava deposit, a few miles 
from Sonora, at Altaville, in Calaveras County, and hence 
known as the ‘Calaveras skull.’ Persistent efforts were made 
soon after to discredit the genuineness of this discovery. Bret 
Harte showered upon it the shafts of his ridicule, and various 
other persons gave currency to the story that the whole report 
originated in a joke played by the miners upon unsuspecting 
geologists. These attacks were so successful that many 
conservative archeologists and men of science have refused 
to accept the skull as genuine. 

‘Recent events, however, have brought such additional 
evidence to the support of this discovery that it would seem 
unreasonable any longer to refuse to credit the testimony. At 
the meeting of the Geological Society of America, at Washing- 
ton, in January, 1891, Mr. George F. Becker, of the United 
States Geological Survey, who for some years has had charge 
of investigations relating to the gold-bearing gravels of the 
Pacific coast, presented the affidavit of Mr. J. H. Neale, a 
well-known mining engineer of unquestionable character, stat- 
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ing that he had taken a stone mortar and pestle (Plate IX.), 
together with some spear-heads (which through Mr. Becker he 
presented to the Society), from undisturbed strata of gravel 
underneath the lava of Table Mountain, near Rawhide Gulch, 
a few miles from Sonora. At the same meeting Mr. Becker 
presented a pestle (Fig. 31), which Mr. Clarence King, the first 
director of the United States Geological Survey, took with his 
own hands out of undisturbed gravel under the same lava de- 
posit, near Tuttletown, a mile or two from the preceding 
locality mentioned. 

‘‘] was so fortunate also as to be able to report to the 
society at the same meeting the discovery, in 1887, of a small 
stone mortar by Mr. C. McTarnahan, the assistant surveyor of 
Tuolumne County. This mortar was found by Mr. McTarna- 
han in the Empire mine, which penetrates the gravel under- 
neath Table Mountain, about three miles from Sonora, and not 
far from the other localities above mentioned. The place where 
the mortar was found is about one hundred and seventy-five 
feet in from the edge of the superincumbent lava, which is here 
about one hundred feet in thickness. At my request this mor- 
tar was presented by its owner, Mrs. M. J. Darwin, to the 
Western Reserve Historical Society of Cleveland, Ohio, in 
whose collection it now can be seen. 

‘« These three independent instances, each of them authenti- 
cated by the best of evidence, have such cumulative force that 
probably few men of science will longer stand out against it.””} 


Before proceeding to deal with Dr. Wright’s statements 
and conclusions, which as regards clearness and definite- 
ness leave nothing to be desired, I have a few preliminary 
remarks to make, chiefly by way of introducing a new 
combatant on the field of action, viz. Mr. W. H. Holmes, 
Head Curator of the Department of Anthropology, United 
States National Museum. Mr. Holmes has recently pub- 
lished an article? entitled ‘‘A Review of the Evidence 
relating to Auriferous Gravel Man in California,” which 


1 Man and the Glacial Period, 1892, pp. 294-7. 
2 Smithsonian Institution Annual Report for 1899, pp. 419-72. 
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cannot fail to commend itself to all lovers of truth, on 
account of the spirit of fairness and courtesy which runs 
through all his critical observations, notwithstanding 
their deadly effect on the views of those who believe in 
the existence of Tertiary man on the evidence adduced 
from the auriferous gravels of California. The reasons 
which induced him to reinvestigate the subject are thus 
stated :— 


‘‘During recent years much has been said and written re- 
garding the antiquity of man in America, and as opportunity 
has presented, I have engaged in the discussion of the subject, 
endeavouring to determine the exact value of the evidence 
brought forward by the various observers. By far the 
strongest body of data tending to establish the existence of 
man of great antiquity is that emanating from the gold belt of 
California, and first brought together by Professor James D. 
Whitney, State geologist of California, and published in his 
notable work on the auriferous gravels.! There is considerable 
literature embodying original observations outside this volume, 
the most important contribution being a paper by Dr. George 
F. Becker, published in the Bulletin of the Geological Society 
of America for 1891. 

‘‘For a long time I have entertained the idea of visiting the 
Pacific slope for the purpose of becoming personally acquainted 
with the region furnishing the evidence and with the people, 
so far as the hand of time has spared them, familiar with the 
golden era of California. I hoped at least to see enough to 
enable me to make up my own mind as to the value of the 
evidence, and it seemed within the range of possibility that 
something decisive in the way of new evidence, or of sidelights 
on the old, might develop—something that would open the way 
to a final settlement of the great questions at issue.’’? 


Mr. Holmes conducted the anthropological investiga- 
tions, on which his review of ‘‘ Auriferous Gravel Man” 
1 The Auriferous Gravels of the Sterra Nevada of California, Cam- 


bridge, 18709. 
2 Loc. cit. p. 419. 
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is founded, in 1898, under instructions from the Secretary 
of the Smithsonian Institution. 

As to the age of these gravels, it may be interesting to 
note that recent researches by the geologists of the 
United States Geological Survey have not only confirmed 
the correctness of Dr. Whitney’s determinations on this 
point, but even ‘‘ extended the gravel-forming epoch to 
cover the Miocene and probably the greater part of the 
Eocene, thus making comparisons with the close of the 
Glacial period hardly more reasonable than the attempt 
to include the whole group of phenomena within the 
period of biblical record.” 

The paleontological remains associated with the gravels 
consist of a number of species of animals, chiefly mam- 
mals (found in a fossil state), mastodon, elephant, rhino- 
ceros, horse, camel, tapir, ox, llama, deer, wolf, and dog. 
sebiese, Says Mr. Holmes, ‘‘are all of extinct species, 
and although some may have existed down to Post- 
Pliocene time, as indicated by Dr. Becker, they fali as 
a group naturally within the Neocene (Miocene-Pliocene) 
age.” The fossil plants of the gravels are all relegated 
by experts to the same period. According to Professor 
Knowlton, not a single species can be identified with 
living forms. 

On reaching the mining region Mr. Holmes directed 
his attention to the debatable materials from three different 
standpoints or lines of investigation. 

First. The geology of the gravel deposits and the pro- 
found changes brought about by the mining operations. 


‘‘ The great gold discoveries began with the influx of miners 
in 1849, and during the two or three succeeding decades the 
gravel deposits were dug over to an extent without parallel in 
the history of mining operations. They were first attacked by 
pick and pan, then sluicing was introduced, and later hydraulic 
operations were conducted on a grand scale. Tunnel mining 
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was also extensively carried on, and the mountains were pierced 
by countless shafts, sometimes so close together and so pro- 
found that it seemed almost that the mountains might collapse.” 


Second. A study of the implements and utensils from 
the general region was made in order to compare them 
with gravel finds. The result of this was to show that all 
the worked objects, said to have been found in the latter, 
had a decidedly modern aspect. The substantial identity 
of these implements with the familiar relics of the Cali- 
fornian tribes is made apparent by a series of sketches 
and photographs which Mr. Holmes has incorporated in 
his paper. 

Third. The third line of investigation, viz. ‘‘the dis- 
tribution of the aboriginal tribes, and their relation to the 
mining areas and mines,” is so significant that I must 
quote his remarks in full :— 


‘‘Indian village-sites are scattered over the hills and table- 
lands, and ancient Indian sites were found everywhere. At 
Nevada City, Nevada County, a Digger Indian (Shoshonean 
stock) village was encountered on the margin of the tableland 
overlooking the great gravel mines a mile west of the city. Its 
people were engaged in gathering acorns and grinding them in 
mortars of various shapes. Some of the mortars were worn in 
outcropping masses of granite, or in large, loose bowlders, while 
others consisted of flattish or globular masses of stone, more or 
less modified in shape by artificial means, and it was realised 
that, as the hydraulic work progressed in the mine below, this 
site might be undermined, and that one by one the utensils 
would drop in and become intermingled with the crumbling 
gravels, possibly to be recovered later with every appearance of 
having been embedded with these deposits when they were 
laid down unnumbered centuries before. One of the mortars 
reported by Whitney was obtained from a mine on the western 
slopes of this same hill, and it is easy to see how it could have 
rolled in from an Indian camp-site above, either before or during 
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the prosecution of mining operations. The conditions observed 
here were repeated at nearly every mine visited in Nevada, 
Placer, Eldorado, and Calaveras Counties. At Forest Hill, 
Placer County, the Dardanelles mine, extensively worked in the 
early days by Richard Clark and others, has undermined and 
obliterated a half or more of a terraced spur or ‘ flat,’ as such 
features are called in that country, formerly occupied by an , 
Indian village. According to Mr. Clark, who still resides in 
Forest Hill, this site has not been occupied by the natives since 
work began in the mine in 1852, but an hour's search brought 
to light a dozen mortars and grinding-stones, twenty or thirty 
rubbing-stones and pestles, together with several varieties of 
smaller tools. As the ground of the site sloped toward the 
mine, most of the larger, and especially the rounder, objects 
must long since have rolled into the great pit, the gravel walls 
of which are on the one side upward of 200 feet in height. 
Many of the objects obtained by me were already in the gullies 
leading down to the mine, and in the preceding half-century 
large numbers must have gone over to become intermingled 
with the gravels, where they would remain for good unless 
some observant miner happened to bring them to light. Speci- 
mens thus found, falling into the hands of such collectors as 
C. D. Voy, would naturally be added to the growing list of 
Tertiary gravel relics. The flat dish or platter found by Voy 
in this or a neighbouring mine is identical in type with several 
of the specimens from the village-site on the brink of the mine. 
A rough roundish mortar and a small handstone were found by 
Professor McGee on a ledge thirty feet below the brink of this 
mine, where they had fallen from above; and at Todds Valley, 
a few miles further southward, a roundish bowlder, some three 
feet in diameter, having a neatly shaped mortar in one side of it, 
_ was found resting on the bed-rock of a deep mine. This speci- 
men also had undoubtedly fallen in from above. An Indian 
dwelling was situated on the rim of a mine near by, and about 
it were scattered mortars of all kinds. A brush shelter in which 
the women grind acorns, a little higher up than the dwelling, 
contained a fixed mortar with numerous pits and at least a dozen 
pestles, both flattish and cylindrical in shape. 

“‘These significant relationships of Indian village sites and 
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gravel diggings were repeated everywhere, and although 
Whitney observed the presence of the ‘ Diggers,’ he made the 
mistake of supposing they used only fixed mortars, that is, 
those worked in the surface of large masses or outcrops of 
rock. The fact is that portable mortars and grinding-stones of 
diversified forms are and have been used by Indians in all parts 
of California. It is not to be supposed that miners would pay 
much attention to the origin of relics found by them in the 
mines, since they attached no particular significance to them ; 
so that between the unwary geologist, the unthinking miner, 
and the professional collector cultivating a prolific field, it is to 
be expected that many mistakes would be made.’’! 


Having now briefly sketched the disposition of the 
contending forces and the respective armaments with 
which they were equipped, we are in a position to follow 
Mr. Holmes in his attack on the actual stronghold in 
which Dr. Wright, Mr. Wilson, and others have so long 
taken refuge. The most formidable redoubt was the 
‘Calaveras skull” (Plates VII.-VIII.). 

The legend of the skull is that it was found by a Mr. 
Mattison in February, 1866, while working at the bottom 
of a mine at a depth of 130 feet from the surface. It lay 
near the bottom of a bed of gravel within a few feet of the 
rock bed. According to Whitney’s statement, Mattison 
did not at once recognise it to be a skull, being so em- 
bedded and incrustated with earthy and stony material, 
but ‘‘ thought it to be a piece of the root of atree.” From 
the mine it was carried to the office of a local merchant, 
where, upon being partially cleaned by a clerk, it was 
recognised as a human skull. Subsequently it was sent 
to Dr. Jones, ‘‘an enthusiastic collector of natural history 
specimens,” who, regarding the skull as of great interest, 
sent it to the State Geological Survey in San Francisco, 
and thus it fell into the hands of Professor Whitney. In 
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cutting away the incrusting material several fragments of 
bone were found (some of which appeared to belong to a 
smaller individual than the owner of the skull), bones of 
a small mammal, a snail shell, a small wampum or shell 
bead, and some bits of charcoal. 

Professor Whitney expresses his views on the history 
of the skull as follows :— 


‘*The skull was unquestionably dug up somewhere, and had 
unquestionably been subjected to quite a series of peculiar con- 
ditions. In the first place, it had been broken, and broken in 
such a mannezv as to indicate great violence, as the fractures go 
through the thickest and heaviest parts of the skull; again, the 
evidence of violent and protracted motion, as seen in the 
manner in which the various bones are wedged into the hollow 
and internal parts of the skull, as, for instance, the bones of the 
foot under the malar bone. The appearance of the skull was 
something such as would be expected to result from its having 
been swept, with many other bones, from the place where it was 
originally deposited down the shallow but violent current of a 
stream, where it would be exposed to violent blows against the 
bowlders lying in its bed. During this passage it was smashed, 
and fragments of the bones occurring with it were thrust into 
all the cavities where they could lodge. It then came to rest 
somewhere, in a position where water charged with lime salts 
had access to it, and ona bed of auriferous gravel. While it 
lay there the mass on which it rested was cemented to it by the 
calcareous matter deposited around the skull, and thus the base 
of hard mixed tufa and pebbles which was attached to it when 
it was placed in the writer’s hands was formed. At this time, 
- too, the snail crept in under the malar bone, and there died. 
Subsequently to this the whole was enveloped by a deposit of 
gravel, which did not afterwards become thoroughly consoli- 
dated, and which, therefore, was easily removed by the gentle- 
men who first cleaned up the specimen in question, they only 
removing the looser gravel which surrounded it.”! 


1 Quoted from Holmes’ paper, p. 458 (Whitney, p. 272). 
H 
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On the above report Mr. Holmes comments as follows :— 


‘‘ When it is remembered that the fractures exhibited by the 
skull are fresh and sharp, this highly imaginative statement 
loses its force, for the tossing in a torrent over bowlders would 
not only have bruised and abraded the sharp edges of the bone, 
but the loose earth, broken bones, wampum, and shells, instead 
of being packed into the skull, would have been quickly dis- 
lodged and widely scattered by the rushing waters. The facts 
are that the conditions of fracture and the impacting of bones 
of more than one individual, along with other miscellaneous 
articles, in the cavities of the skull, are just such consequences 
as would result from pitching body after body into an Indian 
burial pit, where young and old were jammed into a conglomer- 
ate mass and covered with earth, gravel, and stones. 

‘The presence of a wampum bead embedded with earth, bones, 
and pebbles in the skull is a strong argument against antiquity. 
It is not claimed that this shell bead is fossilised, and it would 
seem that it resembles in every way—size, shape, manner of 
boring, and degree of elaboration—the concavo-convex beads 
made from clam shells and worn by members of nearly every 
Indian family in California. That a Tertiary people should have 
made and worn the identical form seems highly improbable. 

‘‘The small snail shell, the fragile Helix mormonum, found 
also in the skull, is much more at home in a modern burial 
place than in the torrent-swept bed of a Tertiary river. The 
species is recent, and I am not aware that it has been found in 
Tertiary formations. 

‘‘Tt thus appears that the so-called Calaveras skull exhibits 
nothing in its character, condition, or associated phenomena 
incompatible with the theory of recent origin, and very much 
that may be justly construed as favouring that theory.” ! 


Among the numerous stories current about the con- 
ditions under which the skull was found, one is to the 
effect that it was put into the mine by one of Mattison’s 
neighbours, as a joke, while he was at his dinner. For 
further evidence of this kind see Mr. Holmes’ paper. 


1 Loe. cit., p. 468, 
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It seems to be agreed among the controversialists that 
*“nearly all the organic matter in the bones had disap- 
peared and a large portion of the phosphate of lime had 
been replaced by the carbonate, indicating a fossilised 
state.” Butasthisis a change which might have occurred 
under favourable conditions in a few hundred years, it 
possesses no value as a test of great antiquity. 

From Dr. Wyman’s report, in Whitney’s paper, Mr. 
Holmes quotes the following :— 


“First. That the skull presents no signs of having belonged 
to an inferior race. In its breadth it agrees with the other 
crania from California, except those of the Diggers, but sur- 
passes them in the other particulars in which comparisons have 
been made. This is especially obvious in the greater prominence 
of the forehead and the capacity of its chamber. Second. In 
so far as it differs in dimensions from the other crania from 
California it approaches the Eskimo.” ! 


In Mr. Holmes’ paper much more will be found calcu- 
lated to deepen the doubts raised about the great antiquity 
of the so-called Calaveras skull, but to my mind enough 
has been said to enable, at least some of my readers, to 
say yea or nay to the following conclusion to which the 
author had finally come after an inspection of the famous 
felic itself. 


‘‘On returning to the East I took the first opportunity of 
visiting Cambridge for the purpose of examining the Calaveras 
skull. Professor Putnam very kindly removed the specimen 
from its resting-place and permitted me to examine it at leisure 
and to handle the loose materials—the lime-cemented earth, the 
bits of bones, and the shell bead—detached by Professor 
Wyman. I had looked forward with great interest to this 
glimpse of the specimen about which so much has been said 
and upon which so much has been and is predicated, and was 
prepared to be duly impressed with its character as a fossil, but 


1 Loc, cit., p. 458. 
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I was distinctly disappointed. The importance of the skull as 
an index of antiquity has been overestimated. I find myself 
confirmed in the conclusions forced upon me by a consideration 
of the evidence already presented, namely, that the skull was 
never carried and broken in a Tertiary torrent, that it never 
came from the old gravels in the Mattison mine, and that it 
does not in any way represent a Tertiary race of men. If the 
existence of Tertiary man in California is finally proved, it will 
be on evidence other than that furnished by the Calaveras skull.”? 


Having now disposed of the direct evidence furnished 
by the history of the circumstances in which the skull was 
discovered, we will shortly notice the ‘‘ recent events” 
which according to Dr. Wright ‘‘have brought such 
additional evidence in support of this discovery that it 
would seem unreasonable any longer to refuse to credit 
the testimony.” They are three in number. First, the 
affidavit of Mr. J. H. Neale, that he had taken a stone 
mortar and pestle (Plate IX.) together with some spear- 
heads from undisturbed strata of gravel under the lava of 
Table Mountain. 

Asa preliminary remark it may be observed that the 
Neale finds were made in 1877, ten years before Dr. 
Becker became aware of the fact and secured a report of 
the discovery to which affidavit was made. According to 
Mr. Holmes, the essential paragraphs of this document 
are as follows :— ce 


**At a distance of between 1,400 and 1,500 feet from the 
mouth of the tunnel (Montezuma mine), or of between 200 and 
300 feet beyond the edge of the solid lava, Mr. Neale saw 
several spear-heads of some dark rock, and nearly one foot in 
length. On exploring further, he himself found a small mortar 
three or four inches in diameter, and of irregular shape. This 
was discovered within a foot or two of the spear-heads. He 
then found a large, well-formed pestle, now the property of 
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Dr. R. I. Bromley, and near by a large and very regular mor- 
tar, also at present the property of Dr. Bromley. All these 
relics were found the same afternoon, and were within a few 
feet of one another and close to the bed-rock, perhaps within 
One foot.of it.” + 


On visiting the mine, which was closed and caved in 
about the mouth with a newly opened tunnel alongside, 
Mr. Holmes describes its site as surrounded by limited 
areas, upon which houses could be built or lodges 
pitched. ‘All about,” he writes, ‘‘I found traces of 
native occupancy, and a dozen mortars, pestles, and 
pounding stones were picked up. These did not differ 
in character or material from the corresponding varieties 
of utensils reported from the deep gravels.” 

Mr. Holmes’ narrative of his interview with Mr. Neale 
is too important to be curtailed. It is as follows :— 


‘IT took pains to have Mr. Neale tell me the story of the 
finds in all possible detail. The account as related in the work 
of Dr. Becker had evidently passed out of his mind in a large 
degree, as it had also passed out of my own. His statements, 
written down in my note-book during and immediately follow- 
ing the interview, were to the following effect :— 

‘*One of the miners coming out to lunch at noon brought 
with him to the superintendent’s office a stone mortar and a 
broken pestle, which he said had been dug up in the deepest 
part of the tunnel, some 1,500 feet from the mouth of the mine. 
Mr. Neale advised him on returning to work to look out for 
other utensils in the same place, and agreeably to his expecta- 
tions two others were secured—a small ovoid mortar, five or 
six inches in diameter, and a flattish mortar or dish, seven or 
eight inches in diameter. These have since been lost to sight. 
On another occasion a lot of obsidian blades or spear-heads, 
eleven in number, and averaging ten inches in length, were 
brought to him by workmen from the mine. They had been 
found in what Mr. Neale called a ‘side channel’; that is, the 
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bed of a branch of the main Tertiary stream, about 1,000 feet 
in from the mouth of the tunnel, and 200 or 300 feet vertically 
from the surface of the mountain slope. These measurements 
were given as estimates only, but at the same time they were, 
he felt sure, not far wrong. Four or five of the specimens he 
gave to Mr. C. D. Voy, the collector. The others also had 
been given away, but all trace of them had been lost. Mr. 
Neale spoke enthusiastically of the size and perfection of these 
implements, and as he spoke drew outlines of long notched 
blades in the dust at our feet. Some had one notch, some had 
two notches, and others were plain leaf-shape blades. 
‘Desiring to find out more concerning these objects, he went 
on to say, he showed them to the Indians who chanced to be 
present, but, strangely enough, they expressed great fear of 
them, refusing to touch them or even to speak about them ; 
but finally, when asked whether they had any idea whence they 
came, said they had seen such implements far away in the 
mountains, but declined to speak of the place further or to 
undertake to procure others. This statement by Mr. Neale 
struck me at once as interesting and significant, and I was not 
surprised when a few days later it was learned that obsidian 
blades of identical pattern were now and then found with 
Digger Indian remains in the burial-pits of the region. The 
inference to be drawn from these facts is that the implements 
brought to Mr. Neale had been obtained from some one of the 
burial-places in the vicinity by the miners, who found no spot 
too sacred to be invaded in the eager search for gold. An 
additional inference is that the Indians were aware of the origin 
of the specimens, and were afraid of them because of the 
mortal dread that every Indian feels of anything connected 
with the dead. How the eleven large spear-heads got into the 
mine, or whether they ever came from the mine at all, are 
queries that I shall not assume to answer, but that they came 
from the bed of a Tertiary torrent seems highly improbable, for 
how could a cache of eleven slender, leaf-like implements 
remain unscattered under these conditions ; how could fragile 
glass blades stand the crushing and grinding of a torrent bed ; 
or how could so large a number of brittle blades remain un- 
broken under the pick of the miner working in a dark tunnel ? 
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For, as Dr. Becker states, ‘The auriferous gravel is hard pick- 
ing ; in large part it requires blasting.’ 

““That the affidavit of Mr. Neale does not materially 
strengthen the evidence favoring antiquity I am now fully 
convinced. In his conversation with me he did not claim to 
have been in the mine where the finds were made, and a sworn 
statement vouching for the truth of assertions made by other 
persons, and these other persons unnamed miners, cannot be 
of value in establishing a proposition requiring proofs of the 
very highest order.”’! 


To the above observations, which seem so reasonable 
and adequate that no fair-minded person can object to the 
legitimacy of the conclusion, it is unnecessary for me to 
add anything. 

The second ‘‘event” in Dr. Wright’s argument is the 


King pestle (Fig. 31), the discovery of which is thus 
described by Dr. Becker :— 


‘*In the spring of 1869 Mr. Clarence King visited the portion 
of the Table Mountain which lies a couple of miles south-east 
of Tuttletown, and therefore near Rawhide Camp, to search 
for fossils in the auriferous gravels. At one point, close to the 
high bluff of basalt capping, a recent wash had swept away all 
talus and exposed the underlying compact—hard, auriferous 
gravel-beds, which were beyond all question in place. In 
examining this exposure for fossils he observed a fractured end 
of what appeared to be a cylindrical mass of stone. This mass 
he forced out of its place with considerable difficulty on account 
of the hardness of the gravel in which it was tightly wedged. 
It left behind a perfect cast of its shape in the matrix, and 
proved to be a part of a polished stone implement, no doubt a 
pestle.’’? 

ENLOCN Cia, Pi 4522 

2 Bull. Geo. Soc. of America, 1891, p. 193. 

‘The unfortunate part,” says Mr. Holmes, ‘‘ about this very noteworthy 
feature of the testimony is that Mr. King failed to publish it—that he failed 
to give to the world what could well claim to be the most important observa- 
tion ever made by a geologist bearing upon the history of the human race, 


leaving it to come out through the agency of Dr. Becker, twenty-five years 
later’’ (loc. ctt., p. 454). 
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This remarkable object is now in the United States 
National Museum. It is symmetrical in shape, and 
Mr. Holmes searched the 


highly polished from use. 
particular site on which it was found, ‘‘in the hope of 
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finding some trace of human handiwork, but beyond the 


usual Digger mealing-stones scattered over the surface 
nothing was found.” So he contents himself by figuring 


it side by side with a typical pestle of the Californian 
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tribes of modern times (Figs. 31 and 32). The striking 
resemblance between the two implements is startling, 
terribly so when we consider that one is modern and the 
other, if genuine, the oldest product of man’s handicraft 
that has ever yet been found ! 

The third ‘‘event” which Dr. Wright advances in 
support of the genuineness of the Calaveras skull is 
the report of the discovery of a mortar, in 1887, in the 
Empire mine under circumstances similar to those already 
described. But we have already enough of this class of 
evidence, and as the statement is also second-hand, it is 
unnecessary to make further inquiries into the matter. 

Perhaps the best way of arriving at the real merits of 
this remarkable controversy is to put the matter into a 
nutshell by simply defining the question at issue and 
contrasting with it the logical consequences of accepting 
the evidence as true. The following collateral statements 
may be accepted as unchallenged :— 

(1) The ‘“‘gravels” belong to the Middle Tertiary 
period. 

(2) The fossil plants and animals represented in them 
belong to extinct species, except the Calaveras skull, 
which in point of development appears to be as well 
formed and capacious as the majority of human skulls of 
the present age. 

(3) Objects showing human workmanship, said to have 
been found in the gravels, are practically identical with 
those of the Indian tribes now or formerly inhabiting 
California (Plate X.). 

The real difficulty of the problem may therefore be thus 
stated. People who profess to believe that the Calaveras 
skull belonged to a human being who inhabited California 
when these Tertiary gravels were being deposited, and 
that the stone implements, weapons, and ornaments, said 
to have been found in them, are relics of a human civilisa- 
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tion of that period, are upholding opinions which, if true, 
would be absolutely subversive, not only of the doctrine 
of human evolution, but of the principles on which 
modern archeology has been founded. Writing in 1897 
on the Java skull,! I made the following remarks :-— 


‘‘ Taking the Java skull at Dubois’ estimate of 1,000 cc., that 
of an average European at 1,500cc., and that of a gorilla, from 
a specimen in the University of Edinburgh, as stated by Sir 
William Turner, at 590 cc., we observe that Pzthecanthropus 
erectus stands about half-way in point of brain capacity between 
modern man and the gorilla. Now, if the geological horizon of 
the Java man is correctly ascertained to be the borderland 
between the Pliocene and Quaternary periods, we can form 
some idea how far we have to travel backwards to reach that 
of the common stock from which men and apes have sprung.” 


Compare with this the geological horizon assigned by 
Mr. Holmes to the Californian man. 


‘* The existence of a Tertiary man, even of the lowest grade, 
has not been yet fully established in any country, and this 
California evidence, therefore, stands absolutely alone. It im- 
plies a human race older by at least one-half than Prthecanthropus 
erectus of Dubois, which may be regarded as an incipient form 
of human creature only.” ? 


According to these calculations the cranium of a Cali- 
fornian ‘‘auriferous gravel man” would have been of so 
low a type as to be undistinguishable from that of the 
Simian progenitor of Homo sapiens. But instead of that 
we have in the Calaveras ‘‘ find” a skull that.could have 
contained the brains of a philosopher of the present day. 

Nor is the handicraft skill of the Tertiary prodigy out 
of joint with the reversal of evolutionary doctrines which 
its existence implies, for he seems to have started life by 
using polished stone implements, ornamented mortars 
and pestles, spear-heads, and other stone and shell objects, 
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IN THE AURIFEROUS GRAVELS OF CALIFORNIA 


MORTARS AND OTHER OBJECYS SAID TO HAVE BEEN FOUND 
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all of which are equally inexplicable and improbable on 
the hypothesis that they are the productions of human 
beings of that period. On Plate X. are represented a few 
characteristic specimens of these questionable remains, 
copied from photographic illustrations by Mr. Holmes, 
which I think will be sufficient to convince any unpreju- 
diced inquirer that they must be relegated to the present 
Indian civilisation of that continent. The following ex- 
planatory and descriptive notes on these objects are given 
on the same authority :— 

Fig. 1. Globular mortar, with cylindrical pestle, found 
in 1861, with other stone relics and the bones of fossil 
mammals, in auriferous gravels, about 16 feet beneath 
the surface, at Kincaid Flat, Tuolumne County. Diameter 
to inches. Referred to by Whitney.! 

Fig. 2. Obsidian lance-head, found in 1869, with other 
relics and with mastodon remains, in auriferous gravels, 
10 feet below the surface, at Horse Shoe Bend, Merced 
River, Mariposa County.? 

Fig. 3. Scoop-shaped utensil of diorite, found in 1864, 
in auriferous gravel, 16 feet below the surface, near 
Oregon Bar, North Fork American River, Placer County. 
Similar specimens have been found in California. 

Fig. 4. Mortar, said to have been found in 1862, in 
auriferous gravel, beneath 14 (or 140 feet) of basalt, and 
200 feet in from the surface of the slope, near the Boston 
Tunnel Company’s mine, Table Mountain, Toulumne 
County. Shape only partially artificial, and not peculiar 
to any region. 

Fig. 5. Mortar, found in 1863, with other stone relics, 
and associated with mammalian remains, in auriferous 
gravels, about 16 feet below the surface, in Gold Spring 
Gulch, Tuolumne County.* This type of mortar is in _ 
use to-day, and the pestle is the usual form in California. 

| Auriferous Gravels, p. 263. 2 [bid., p. 261. Sota. Ps 203. 
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Fig. 6. Cylindrical mortar, found in 1861, with other 
relics of stone, in auriferous gravel, about 10 feet beneath 
the surface, three miles north-east of Shingle Springs, 
Eldorado County.! Type not unusual in Central Cali- 
fornia. 

If these and similarly worked objects be accepted as 
genuine relics of the so-called auriferous gravel men of 
California, we must, henceforth, delete from archeological 
nomenclature such terms as Paleolithic and (Neolithic as 
having no longer any chronological significance. Let 
me, however, allow Mr. Holmes to give the final touches 
to the solution of this strange problem. 


‘‘On examining the art remains it is found that they also 
seem out of place in Tertiary times, that they present a de- 
cidedly modern aspect. Of the fifteen or twenty varieties re- 
ported from the gravels by Whitney and others, all appear to 
be of recent types. They are practically identical with the stone 
implements used by the native tribes of California to-day or in 
the recent past. If these forms are really of Tertiary origin, we 
have here one of the greatest marvels yet encountered by 
science; and perhaps if Professor Whitney had fully appreciated 
the story of human evolution as it is understood to-day, he 
would have hesitated to announce the conclusions formulated, 
notwithstanding the imposing array of testimony with which he 
was confronted. To suppose that man could have remained 
unchanged physically, to suppose that he would have remained 
unchanged mentally, socially, industrially, and zsthetically for 
a million years, roughly speaking (and all of this is implied by 
the evidence furnished), seems in the present state of our know- 
ledge hardly less than admitting a miracle.” ? 


To this I will only add that ‘‘it is more likely that the 
evidence is false than that the miracle is true.” 

Just one final word by way of emphasising the correct- 
ness of Mr. Holmes’ line of argument and the general 
conclusions he has arrived at. It has been abundantly 
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proved by Huxley and others that the five-toed progenitor 
of the present-day Equidae lived during the early Tertiary 
period. Since then there has flourished a whole series of 
genera and species, now extinct, which link together the 
former with the latter in a remarkable evolutionary 
sequence of successive transformations. If on the other 
hand we accept the Tertiary origin of the Calaveras 
skull, its original owner, who was a contemporary of this 
five-toed horse, would appear to have propagated his 
species during the vast period which has elapsed since 
then without undergoing any perceptible modification. 
The law of evolution, though thus proved to have been 
rigidly at work on the American continent as regards 
horses and other members of the organic world, would 
seem not to have affected man in that portion of the 
globe. When, however, we contrast with this what has 
taken place in the Old World, we find that, since he 
came on the scene in Quaternary times (which is not 
much more than a quarter of the age of the Calaveras 
man), he has not only undergone some striking bodily 
changes, especially in his cranial development, but also 
has passed through a series of progressive systems of 
civilisation, each characterised by corresponding changes 
in handicraft products. 


CHAP EER IV: 


THE FORGERY OF ANTIQUITIES 
INTHE BRITISH ISLES 


NE of the underlying objects of this book is to 
() teach, in some small measure, how to eliminate 

spurious relics from the general body of materials 
which is being gradually collected throughout the world, 
as a permanent and trustworthy record of the history of 
humanity and the development of civilisation; or at least 
to form the constructive basis of such a history. It is by 
no means uncommon in this country to find objects, 
which bear inherent evidence of their modernity, offered 
for sale to collectors and curators of museums as genuine 
antiquities. Asa rule, a cursory glance is sufficient for 
skilled persons to detect and reject forgeries of this kind ; 
but, should an individual here and there be taken in, 
there can be no great harm done, as the falsity of such 
objects is sure to be sooner or later discovered. There is 
no necessity, therefore, to make an exhaustive search for 
every instance of fraud, whether successful or not for the 
time being, although it might be in many cases amusing 
to depict the chagrin of a purchaser when he became 
reluctantly convinced that he was duped. We are here 
primarily concerned with forgeries which have a tendency 
to vitiate the sources of knowledge, and thereby to give 
an erroneous bias to future researches; such as would 
have been the case had the Moulin-Quignon jaw and 
the Calaveras skull been accepted as genuine relics of 
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Quaternary and Tertiary man respectively. In this even- 
tuality there would be no alternative but to abandon the 
doctrine of organic evolution which has taken so deep a 
hold on the scientific mind of the present age. Minor 
forgeries are, however, of some importance, inasmuch as, 
when their history is fully traced, they often become the 
means of divulging the ingenious methods by which 
frauds are successfully perpetrated on the unwary. It 
may, therefore, be appropriate to begin this chapter by a 
brief sketch of the career of a notorious forger of pre- 
historic antiquities, commonly known under the pseudonym 
of ‘‘Flint Jack.” The late Dr. Joseph Stevens, Honorary 
Curator of the Reading Museum, in his short history of 
this strange character, published in 1894, thus introduces 
him to his readers :— 


‘* That truth is stranger than fiction we have frequent verifica- 
tions. The police reports often reveal passages in the lives of 
individuals, which, if related in the pages of a novel, would be 
read with doubt, if not with absolute incredulity. It is now 
some years since a poor fellow, who described himself as a 
bricklayer’s labourer, was convicted of theft, and imprisoned in 
Bedford Gaol, where, I believe, he died, most of whose life 
was passed in deception, but whose history testifies that he 
possessed ability, and a kind of genius which would have 
enabled him to obtain a comfortable subsistence, if not a re- 
spectable scientific position, had he taken half the pains to be 
honest that it took him to be dishonest. He was at his best 
something more than a mere forger, and his life, apart from its 
moral, is full of interest, from the light it throws on human 
character. He would have been a good practical geologist 
probably had he persevered in that line; and it is well known 
that he made friends among scientific men, who would have 
pushed him forward ; but his love of wandering and adventure 
mingled with his native duplicity were more than a match for 
his integrity, and his life became a failure. 

‘‘The poor wandering fellow was best known to fossil 
dealers, curators of museums, and scientific men in the midland 
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and northern counties by the name of ‘ Flint Jack’; but he bore 
several other aliases, such as ‘ Fossil Willy,’ ‘Old Antiquarian,’ 
‘Cockney Bill,’ ‘Bones,’ and ‘ Shirtless,’ all expressing but too 
plainly the habits of life of this singular individual, whose real 
name was Edward Simpson. He was born at Sleights, near 
Whitby, in Yorkshire, in 1815, but it has been suggested by 
some who were well acquainted with him, and from his dialect, 
which led to his being called ‘Cockney Bill,’ that he was a 
native of the Metropolis. And in corroboration of this, at a 
later period of his life, when he was taken into custody at Bed- 
ford, he described himself, according to the Bedford Times, as 
‘a bricklayer’s labourer from the Borough.’ Be this as it may, 
it is certain that he lived in his earlier days as a respectable 
servant in the house of Dr. Young, the historian of Whitby ; 
and that afterwards he was for six years in the service of Dr. 
Ripley, of Whitby, with whom he frequently went fossil-hunt- 
ing; but on whose death in 1840 he appears to have commenced 
seeking fossils on his own account, which he disposed of to 
local geologists and dealers. It was around Whitby that he 
acquired a good deal of his knowledge of fossils and their 
localities. Here also he gained some knowledge of flint imple- 
ments, the fabrication of which rendered him subsequently so 
dexterous as to succeed in gulling, not merely the public, but 
learned ones who had spent the whole of their lives in archzo- 
logical pursuits. . >. 

‘At the time of our first introduction to Flint Jack at Whitby 
he was looked on as an intelligent young fellow, and went by 
the familiar name of ‘ Fossil Willy.’ In 1841 he extended his 
dealings to Scarborough, Filey, and Bridlington, traversing the 
various districts on foot, and, in addition to finding fossils, 
became expert, and was often employed in cleaning and setting 
up specimens. But nothing up to this time had led to any 
suspicion as to his honesty. The neighbourhood of Bridlington 
has long been known as good hunting-ground for Meolzthic flint 
implements, and it was here, according to his own statement, 
that it first entered his head to become a forger. He was 
shown a flint arrow-head, and asked if he could imitate it. 
This was the first step in Jack’s decline, and led to the gradual 
abandonment of search for genuine articles, and the substitu- 
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tion of imitations. He thought he could more easily obtain 
money by selling forged objects than by hunting over the fields 
for implements and in the pits for fossils... .. As the 
business he had now engaged in required some knowledge of 
antiquities, Jack availed himself of the opportunities which 
presented themselves of visiting public and private collections, 
in order to observe the forms of urns, heads, seals, and other 
relics, and the materials of which they were constructed, for 
his ambition, or rather perhaps his greed, had already suggested 
the fabrication of various curiosities, in addition to flint imple- 
ments, likely to meet the reception of the public. Thus life 
went on with greater or less success till about 1844, when he is 
found assisting collectors in making up their sets of implements. 
Genuine ones when procurable without much effort ; but when 
such were not forthcoming to meet the demand Jack substituted 
forgeries. Among his patrons was a Mr. Tindall, who made 
a purchase of thirty-five implements, in consequence, as he 
himself stated, of their differing from any of his own discovery. 
But Mr. Tindall complained that they were very dirty, and he 
could not clean them in cold water. So he boiled a few of the 
dirtiest in a saucepan, and on draining off the water he found 
that several of them had been made up of splinters of flint 
which Flint Jack had stuck together with boiled alum to render 
them perfect in appearance.” 


Henceforth it would appear that the forgery of antiqui- 
ties became the governing principle of Flint Jack’s life ; 
and so he continued to practise his art as a means of 
livelihood, apparently oblivious of the fact that it involved 
any moral delinquency. Onone occasion, when his goods 
were characterised as modern, he frankly admitted the 
charge, but added that they ‘‘might be taken for what 
they were—good imitations of the originals.” His earlier 
and later peregrinations were largely confined to the mid- 
land and northern counties of England, but as his practices 
were gradually found out, he had constantly to seek for 
fresh hunting-ground. He visited Scotland and Ireland ; 
but his Scottish tour was not a success, the people being, 
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as he said, ‘‘too cannie, and the journey would hardly 
bear expenses.” He was, however, much gratified with 
his visit to Ireland, where he ‘‘left behind him many a 
fine celt, arrow-head, hammer, and spear.” 

That the forger did not confine his skill to the manu- 
facture of flint implements we have many examples on 
record. Thus at Malton he appeared one day wearing a 
piece of ancient armour which ‘‘ he professed to have dis- 
covered near the encampments at Cawthorne ; whereas 
the truth was that he had fashioned it out of an old tea- 
tray, which he had picked up on his journey. At first he 
designed it for a shield, but not being able to manage a 
boss in the centre, he turned it into a Roman breastplate. 
This article he disposed of in Malton; and it is now, we 
believe, in company with an ancient stone hammer, in a 
collection of antiquities at Scarborough.” 

Hearing of the discovery of a Roman milestone he 
resolved to make a similar relic. Having found asuitable 
stone for this purpose near Bridlington, he succeeded so 
well that he sold it to a doctor at Scarborough for five 
pounds for preservation in a museum. At Cambridge, 
according to his own statement, ‘‘he drove a roaring 
trade” in antiquities. Andon his first visit to London 
during a whole year ‘‘he found the demand for ce/ts and 
other flint implements fully up to the measure of his power 
to manufacture them.” 

While in the metropolis he became known to Professor 
Tennant, an eminent lecturer and dealer of fossils in the 
Strand, who employed him to obtain fossils and rock 
specimens. 


‘‘He had the coolness,” writes Dr. Stevens, ‘‘to tell the 
Professor ‘that there were plenty of his things in the British 
Museum—and very good things they were, too.’ In fact he 
gloried in his ability to form counterfeits, and appeared to think 
his neat deceptions were to be received quite as clever matters 
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of business. A gentleman who had a valuable collection was 
shown a specimen by Professor Tennant, which the gentleman 
thought would make a rare addition to his collection. ‘You 
are sure of its antiquity,’ said the Professor. ‘I have no doubt 
of it,’ said the collector; and he named the remote period to 
be assigned to the specimen. ‘I am sorry to tell you,’ said 
Mr. Tennant, ‘ that I saw it made last week.’ ” 


At the request of Professor Tennant and some others 
interested in prehistoric archeology, Jack exhibited his 
skill as a maker of implements at a meeting of the 
Geologists’ Association, at their rooms in Cavendish 
Square. The date of this meeting was January 7th, 
1862. At the conclusion of a paper ‘‘On the Ancient 
Flint Implements of Yorkshire, and the Modern Fabrica- 
tion of Similar Specimens,” Jack was invited by the presi- 
dent (Professor Tennant) to mount the platform and ex- 
hibit his skill. The result is thus described :— 

‘* He undid the knots of his red handkerchief, which proved 
to be full of fragments of flint. He turned them over and 
selected a small piece, which he held, sometimes on his knee, 
sometimes in the palm of his hand, and gave it a few careless 
blows with what looked like a crooked nail. In a few minutes 
he had produced a small arrow-head, which he handed to a 
gentleman near, and went on fabricating another with a facility 
and rapidity which proved long practice. Soon a crowd had 
collected round the forger, while his fragments of flint were 
fast converted into different varieties of arrow-heads, and ex- 
changed for sixpences among the audience.” 


Through the kindness of the Director and Curator 
of the Royal Scottish Museum, Edinburgh, I am en- 
abled (Plate XI.) to place before my readers photo- 
graphic illustrations of selected specimens from a small 
collection of Flint Jack’s forgeries exhibited in the 
Museum. The iron crook shown is one of the tools he 
used in chipping the flints. 

As time went on Flint Jack’s occupation became less 
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remunerative, probably from his notoriety having be- 
come widely known, but still more from his habits of 
hard drinking. He himself regarded this vice as the 
chief cause of his misfortunes, as, in referring to the year 
1846, he is reported to have said :— 


‘In that year I took to drinking, the worst job yet. Before 
that I mostly had five pounds in my pocket, but since then 
I have often been in misery and want.” 


The first appearance of Flint Jack in Salisbury was in 
1863, but his success in selling implements, though stated 
(falsely, of course) to have been found at Stonehenge, 
was not great. During his stay here the late Mr. Edward 
J. Stevens, Hon. Curator of the Blackmore Museum, em- 
ployed him to make a representative series of implements 
which may still be seen in that Museum. They are ina 
case, along with a number of other home and foreign 
forgeries, and consist of stone axes (some perforated), 
flakes and arrow-points of flint, a sling-stone, a saw, etc. 
In describing these forgeries, Mr. Stevens makes the 
following observations :— 


‘‘Many ‘amateur’ forgers can make equally good, if not 
better, flint hatchets, arrow-heads, and scrapers than Flint Jack 
and his professional brethren. There were heroes before Aga- 
memnon, and forgers of flint implements before Flint Jack. 
About the year 1855 ‘there was a manufactory of stone 
hammer-heads, ancient British urns, and flint weapons of all 
descriptions on the eastern coast of Yorkshire, principally 
carried on by one William Smith, a/zas Skin and Grief, or 
Snake Willy. Not only arrow-heads and celts of all sizes, but 
rings, knives, saws, and even fish-hooks of flint were produced, 
some of which have been engraved as genuine in local archezo- 
logical publications. Since then the manufacture has spread 
southwards, and many are made in Suffolk. They have also 
been produced in Kent, and recently the most accomplished of 
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the forgers, Edward Simpson, alias Flint Jack, has made more 
than one public exhibition of his skill in flint-working in 
London.’” 


With the following remarks from the pen of Sir John 
Evans,’ our brief notice of Flint Jack may be fittingly 
brought to a close :— 


‘*Some well-made examples of abnormally large arrow-heads, 
to which a polished surface has been given by grinding with 
sand, have been fabricated in Ireland. The works of the 
notorious Edward Simpson, or Flint Jack, are coarser and 
less deceptive. When from their abundance his forgeries lost 
their sale, he earned a somewhat more honest penny by publicly 
exhibiting his process of manufacture. After I had communi- 
cated to the Congress of Prehistoric Archeology, held at Nor- 
wich in 1868, a paper on the manufacture of stone implements 
in early times, I was honoured by a visit from Flint Jack, who 
was anxious to see some of my work, as ‘he believed that 
I was likely to attain to an equal degree of eminence with him- 
Self.” 


With regard to forgeries in general, Dr. Stevens makes 
the following excellent observations :— 


**Collectors should be on their guard in purchasing speci- 
mens, as members of the fraternity to which Flint Jack be- 
longed are not rare at the present day (1894). A few forgeries 
may be seen in the Reading Museum, placed there as a warn- 
ing, and not for imitation ; and with the object of demonstrat- 
ing the possibility of shapingimplements by means of another 
stone. The Museum further contains some well-wrought 
arrow-heads, awls, and bodkins in bone, from Wellingford, 
which the maker attempted to pass off as genuine. 

‘‘ The fabrication of flint implements for sale appears at the 
present moment to be largely carried on around London, the 
imitations extending to implements of both the Paleolithic 
and Neolithic series. In a work recently published on stone 
implements, entitled Man, the Primeval Savage, by Mr. Worth- 
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ington G. Smith, a short chapter is devoted to forgeries. 
These forgeries are largely manufactured, particularly at Stoke 
Newington, and are described as good imitations, and capable 
of deceiving experienced judges. They are sold by the men 
who work in the gravel-cuttings, but are made by mechanics 
expert in the use of the hammer, such as carpenters and 
plasterers, and sold to the men for small sums. They are then 
disposed of as genuine, and recently discovered, to visitors who 
have evidently money at their command, but who are quite 
ignorant of the character of these productions. It is, however, 
congratulatory to the genuine investigator that some of these 
overhasty curio-hunters have been bitten to the amount often 
of sovereigns for single implements, and in one instance to 
even five pounds for an unusually fine specimen.” 

‘The Stoke Newington forgers found out that their imitations 
lacked the colour, polish, and general softness of feature, and 
the natural abrasions present on ancient specimens, the result 
of time, chemical changes, and friction against other stones 
while drifting. These imperfections they set about remedying 
by resorting to various cunning devices, such as brushing their 
forgeries over with hard brushes, shaking them up in sacks with 
other stones and sand, and lastly, to give the definite surface 
stain, boiling them in saucepans with old rusty nails, fragments 
of iron, etc. But some observing purchasers detected these 
devices, and found that reboiling removed the ochreous colour 
of the surface, leaving the implements grey. But the forger, 
not to be outdone, resorted to longer boiling, having found that 
the greater length of time the tools were boiled the more 
permanent became the ochreous stain. In the case of polished 
Neolithic implements the grindstone is resorted to, but here the 
microscope reveals that the coarse, straight friction lines are 
not the result of long-continued hand-polishing.” ! 


But, as already observed, such isolated stone and flint 
forgeries, however closely they may imitate genuine speci- 
mens, have little effect in modifying our knowledge of the 
early civilisations to which they may be supposed to 
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belong; for no modern forger has ever yet acquired 
anything like the skill and efficiency in workmanship 
displayed in the productions of the real prehistoric stone- 
workers. Those of the former are always clumsy imitations, 
and seldom remain undetected when brought under the 
purview of an experienced person. The finding of false 
palzoliths in certain localities, if accepted as genuine, 
might possibly be the means of raising a controversy 
regarding conclusions previously arrived at, such as the 
geographical distribution of the people who used Palzo- 
lithic flint implements. For instance, the discovery of 
such implements in the Pleistocene gravels of Scotland, 
or Scandinavia, would considerably alter our present 
notions of man’s relation to the Glacial period; but no 
archeologist would accept such a statement without 
satisfying himself as to its dona fides. Nor would a single 
discovery be enough; for there are many ways in which 
forgers may succeed in bewildering for a time the most 
experienced archeologist. Objects representing a class 
of known antiquities, and said to be dug up in some 
specified locality, may appear in such numbers as to lead 
to the presumption that they are genuine. As an illustra- 
tion of this category the following recorded by Sir John 
Evans may be cited :— ; 


‘‘Some thirty years ago! an action was brought by a London 
dealer in antiquities against the Atheneum newspaper for libel 
in asserting that a series of objects in his possession were 
forged. The dealer, like many others, had probably been taken 
in. He had purchased for a considerable sum a large collection 
of objects in lead or pewter, which were said to have been 
found during the formation of a new dock at Shadwell. Many 
of them were supposed to be what are known as pilgrims’ signs, 
and all were said, on no mean authority, to be evidently con- 
nected with some religious proceedings, though it was admitted 
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there was considerable inconsistency between many of the 
articles, which, however, was to be accounted for by their 
belonging to different ages. 

‘¢ There were crowned monarchs in ecclesiastical vestments, 
knights in various kinds of armour, archbishops, bishops, and 
priests with mitres, croziers, and different emblems, incense- 
cups, patens, ewers, reliquaries, and vessels of all shapes, 
besides numerous medallions, and plaques with loops for sus- 
pension. The great variety of form and the strangeness of 
some of the devices seemed to raise a presumption that such a 
fertility of imagination and such dexterity of workmanship could 
hardly be possessed by any single forger, and therefore that, 
though exceptional, these objects were to be accepted as 
genuine. 

‘‘ Unfortunately for such a view, the late Mr. Charles Reed 
succeeded in discovering the place of the manufacture, and 
even exhibited to the Society of Antiquaries some of the 
moulds in which the relics were cast. By way of a test, 
inquiry was made of the vendor of the antiques whether he 
had come across a figure like a drawing that was produced. 
The answer was ‘No; but I think that I have seen some- 
thing like it in the hands of one of my mates. Can you lend 
me the drawing?’ The sketch was lent, and within a few 
days the vendor reappeared triumphant, and bringing with 
him an ecclesiastical figure in metal, with an inscription in 
Gothic letters on the base— 


SANACUS FABRIGATVS 


‘* The fact is that the whole fraud was perpetrated by a couple 
of illiterate mud-rakers, who prepared their moulds in plaster of 
Paris, cast their pseudo-antiques in a mixture of lead and pewter, 
immersed them for some time in a bath of nitric acid, and 
finally, having daubed them with a coating of river mud, offered 
them for sale to inquiring antiquaries.”’ 


In 1869, at a meeting of the British Archeological 
Association, Mr. H. Syer Cuming read an instructive 
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paper on the forgery of antiquities, of which he laid 
specimens on the table. 


‘‘In commencing these few remarks on forgeries,” writes 
Mr. Cuming, ‘‘I must beg to warn the lovers of antiques that 
the various objects of zinc which made their début in 1866 con- 
tinue to be manufactured, and are still offered for sale wherever 
new ground is broken. Be it remembered they are of vastly 
superior fabric to any of the worthless rubbish of lead and cock- 
metal turned out by Messrs. ‘ Billy and Charley,’ of Rosemary 
Lane, Tower Hill, and are well calculated to deceive the un- 
suspicious, especially the square bells of Indian type, first seen 
in the market towards the close of the year 1867, and of which 
Mr. J. W. Barly has secured some characteristic examples. 
Whoever the forger and his accomplices may be, he and they 
may rest assured that they will not for ever elude detection, 
and I say this in the hope, and almost with the certainty, that 
these words will be read and pondered over by the chief culprit 
in the fraud.” 


He then exhibited seven pseudo-antique medallions of 
cock-metal, ‘‘the work of the notorious scamps ‘ Billy 
and Charley,’” which he showed to be ‘‘copies (with a 
difference) from Byzantine coins of the seventh and tenth 
centuries,” and which had the following history :— 


‘‘ These seven medallions (with one other) were brought late 
at night to the shop of a dealer in odds and ends, by a man 
with a white apron rolled up round him, and having the appear- 
ance of a mechanic, who stated that he became possessed of 
them about three years since, and knew them to be very rare 
and valuable. The dealer thought them very curious, and after 
much haggling about price, became a purchaser, in the full be- 
lief, as he said, that he had acquired ‘a little fortune.’ One of 
these eight medallions he sold next day, but for what sum 
I could not ascertain; and soon afterwards he was informed 
that he had been taken in.” 


Mr. Cuming’s next specimens were also by the same 
forgers, viz. three ectypes in lead of late medizval 
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spoons, professed to have been exhumed in the construc- 
tion of the Charing Cross Railway Station, Strand. 


‘‘Such tricks,” he writes, ‘‘as the foregoing unfold to us 
a system of chicanery deserving heavy punishment; but still 
worse frauds are practised by the firm in Rosemary Lane. 
Ancient stone, bone, and terra-cotta materials are re-wrought 
in strange forms by Messrs. ‘ Billy and Charley.’ Fragments 
of Samian vessels are made to assume the contour of beads, 
spindle-whorls, stars and crescents, and of fish and flowers such 
as seldom swim in the water or blossom on the earth. Among 
other of the doings of these impostors is the incising of figures 
and carving of legends on genuine Roman /egu/ae, thus con- 
verting ordinary objects into things which command prices 
commensurate with their apparent rarity. Those who desire 
to inspect an example of their craft may gratify their wish by a 
visit to the Guildhall Museum, where they may see a so-called 
real antique Roman brick, and read thereon, in clear and well- 
cut letters nearly seven-eighths of an inch in height, VNDINIC, 
which we may presume is intended to pass for Lundznz civttas, 
the notion being derived from the epigraph, PRBLON, stamped 
on some of the ¢egulae exhumed in the metropolis.” 


After some further illustrations of the ingenuity dis- 
played by forgers, he concludes his remarks as follows :— 


‘*In concluding these remarks, I may be permitted to state 
that the opinion I pronounced respecting the pretended ‘ find’ 
of lithic remains and an earthen urn at Blackheath, as detailed 
in this Journal (xiv. p. 94), has lately received an unexpected 
confirmation. The person who purchased the pseudo-antiques 
in 1857 has by chance met with a portrait of ‘Flint Jack,’ and 
at once recognised it as the likeness of his old deceiver, who 
was no other than the Yorkshire forger, who twelve years back 
seems to have been trying his luck in Surrey. I exhibit a 
sample of the Blackheath ‘find,’ and other arrow-blades, etc., 
wrought in black and grey flint, by the aforesaid chevalier 
@industrie, whose ingenuity, it is to be regretted, was in so 
many instances rewarded by only too great a measure of 
success.” 
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THE FORGERY OF ANTIQUITIES IN IRELAND 

Two years ago, when visiting the Giant’s Causeway, in 
Ireland, I saw, among the nick-nacks exposed for sale, a 
number of objects in the form of flint spear- and arrow- 
points, stone axes, etc., all of which showed a marvellous 
appearance of age, especially the flints, which hada grey- 
ish patina. The vendor, a comely girl, informed me that 
the antiquarian objects were foundin the neighbourhood, 
but, very prudently, could not say what might be their 
age. While chatting with a fellow-visitor who was bar- 
gaining for a fine arrow-head with serrated edges, the 
price of which had been finally reduced to one shilling, an 
experienced Irish antiquary, one of our party, thinking I 
was about to become a purchaser, whispered in my ear, 
** Don’t buy any, they are all modern.” This last autumn 
some of my Irish archeological friends informed me that the 
industry of manufacturing stone implements still goes on 
merrily along the Antrimcoast. The latest dodge to dis- 
pose of these spurious objects is to bury them in localities 
known to yield genuine antiquities. Here tourists and 
tyro archeologists are unsuspiciously led to make excava- 
tions, of course under the guidance of some knowing one, 
and when any of these twentieth-century objects turn up 
in the shape of spear-heads, arrow-points, or axe-hammers, 
etc., they are unhesitatingly accepted as genuine products 
of bygone ages. Mr. Thomas Plunket, of Enniskillen, 
member of the Royal Irish Academy and of the Royal 
Society of Antiquaries of Ireland, sends me the following 
story, which shows what serious results may hang ona 
single incident ofimposition. In this case, had the fraud 
not been detected, no one could well deny that the yew 
relic here referred to furnished some precise evidence of 
the rate at which peat grew :— 

‘‘T am in the habit,” writes Mr. Plunket, ‘‘ of purchasing 
any antiquities that come within my reach, and sometimes I 
purchase objects that are worthless with the view of securing 
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whatever antiquarian finds may be unearthed in my own or 
neighbouring counties. Some years ago a man brought me 
what appeared to be a branch of an ancient bog yew tree, the 
two ends of which were originally cut or dressed with a knife, 
having a crook at each end formed by two minor branches 
projecting from the main branch—an object which could be 
utilised for suspending articles on one of the crooks while the 
other was fixed to a wall. The man told me he found it while 
digging turf at a depth of twelve feet from the surface, and its 
appearance bore testimony to the fact that it had lain long in 
peat. As I put little value on the object I was reluctant to buy 
it, and so told him that Mr. George Stewart, manager of the 
Provincial Bank, who was also a keen collector of antiquities, 
would likely buy it from him. As he was leaving I told him the 
crook was not so old as the depth he found it would indicate. 
Before applying to Mr. Stewart he repaired to a little ‘ eating- 
house’ and, with a sharp-pointed knife, cut or incised rudely 
the following figures, 1321, and filled or rubbed into the fresh 
cuts liquid peat or soot. Mr. Stewart at once bought the object 
thus manipulated. Let me here mention that about six months 
previous to the above incident I had published in the Jrzsh 
Archeological Journal an article on the growth of a deposit of 
peat that slowly accumulated over a cairn at Toppet Mountain. 
When Mr. Stewart secured the crook he showed it to the Rev. 
Dr. Hughes, a mutual friend of us both, and in due course 
the latter paid me a visit to inform me that Mr. Stewart had 
evidence which quite upset my article as to the slow growth 
of peat. A few days after I called and had an interview with 
Mr. Stewart regarding the matter, when he at once produced 
the stick with the two crooks and handed it to me for inspection. 
When my eye fell on the figures I could not suppress a smile, 
and Mr. Stewart, seeing the expression on my face, asked if 
I had seen this find before he had bought it. ‘Yes,’ said I, 
‘but there was no date on it when I saw it.’ Although Mr. 
Stewart was a Fellow of the Archeological Society, he did not 
detect this forgery.” 


In my Lake Dwellings of Europe’ I have described and 
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illustrated two stone amulets and a number of inscribed 
bone pins, reported to have been found on the crannog of 
Ballinderry, County Meath, which I then regarded as 
forgeries, basing my opinion on their technique and 
peculiarities of workmanship ; and since then this opinion 
has been rather strengthened than otherwise. 

The following notes on forgeries in the north of 
Ireland were kindly communicated to me by that well- 
known veteran antiquary, Mr. W. J. Knowles, of Bally- 
mena, with regard to which he writes as follows (12th 
May, 1903) :— 


‘* The first is copied from a paper on Irish Beads and Amulets 
which I read to the Royal Historical and Archzological Associa- 
tion of Ireland in 1880. The second is the case I told you when 
you called here. The third item is one which I mentioned in the 
correspondence portion of the Ulster Journal of Archeology, now 
being published.! I do not just now remember any more jokes, 
but, of course, there is any amount of information about 
forging and retouching of genuine articles, so as to improve 
their appearance and help their sale.” 

*‘z, Before leaving the subject of stone ornaments, I may 
mention that a few years ago a larger number of stone beads 
than we usually meet with was thrown on the market, if I may 
so express it. A certain dealer not finding a sufficient supply 
for his customers among the farmers and labourers, took to 
manufacturing them, and I have been told that he would sit up 
all night manufacturing these, and also bronze objects, clay 
urns, and war clubs, so as to supply pressing orders. From 
this energetic manufacturer the forged beads passed into the 
hands of other dealers, who, in their anxiety to get rid of them, 
would place a considerable number of the forgeries and a few 
good and tempting objects in one lot which could not be broken. 
All or none must be taken. The spurious beads were made 
chiefly of the bole and lithomarge now turned out plentifully 
wherever iron ore is mined in county Antrim; but they were 
so rudely made that no one of any judgment could be imposed 
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on by them. When a dealer got a lot of these no amount of 
reasoning would make him believe, or I should rather say 
admtt, that they were forgeries. His answer would always be, 
‘Nobody could make these things nowadays.’ In order to 
convince one of these men, I procured a piece of lithomarge, 
which I may say is quite soft, easily cut with a knife, and takes 
a fine polish by merely rubbing it, and from this I formed a 
very neat bead, which I ornamented with concentric rings, put 
on a little clay here and there, and stuck a little piece of cobweb 
in the hole to show that it had lain in the house for a long time, 
and then took it to my friend the dealer, saying, with a long 
face, that I was afraid it was a forgery. Not at all, he 
asserted ; it was perfectly genuine. Did I not see this and that 
mark of ‘anteekwity’ about it, and gave it as his most decided 
opinion that no man could make such an object in the present 
day. After 1 had him fairly committed I confessed the trick, 
and he declared he would néver believe that half the things he 
met with were genuine after that. He then asked me if I 
would just lend it to him that he might show it to others to see 
if they would be deceived as well as himself, to which I con- 
sented—made him a present of it, in fact—hoping that I was 
now in a fair way of stopping the forging business. Thinking 
no more of the matter, I was shortly afterwards on a visit to 
my friend Canon Grainger, who pulled out his latest purchases 
to let me see them, when, to my astonishment, there was con- 
spicuous among the lot my lithomarge forgery. I asked him 
how he had got it, and he informed me he had purchased it, 
having no suspicion that it was spurious. I afterwards asked 
from the dealer an explanation of his conduct, but his answer 
was: ‘I did not sell it to him; I sold him the lot, and gave 
him the forgery into the bargain.’! 

**2, Tom McClean, who makes all the rude arrow- and spear- 
heads that are offered for sale to tourists at the Giant’s Cause- 
way, once told me how he occasionally got a few genuine 
arrow-heads. The objects manufactured by Tom are often very 
large, especially those he carries about with him in his pockets. 
When he goes into a house to inquire about elf stones and 
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other antiquities, he will probably be shown a few arrow-heads 
by the good wife of the house, which he puts on his hand along 
with some of his own manufacture. When she sees that he is 
only fooling and not going to buy, she tells him to give her her 
arrow-heads and be gone about his business. He then holds 
out his hand with his own big forgeries mixed up with her 
smaller genuine articles, and says, ‘There, dear, just take your 
pick, for I cannot tell which is yours or which is mine. And,’ 
he added, ‘ she always takes the big ones.’ 

**3, Tom also manufactures burial urns, but he only sun- 
dries them. Once he had a nicely ornamented specimen, which 
he sold to a gentleman who took a fancy to it, but having little 
knowledge of antiquities he had no idea that it was a forgery. 
Thinking it smelt rather strongly of peat smoke, he put it in a 
basin of water to steep overnight, but in the morning the urn 
had disappeared, and there remained in its stead a quantity of 
shapeless clay.” 


FALSE ANTIQUITIES IN SCOTLAND 

There is a compartment of one of the wall-cases in the 
National Museum of Antiquities, in Edinburgh, devoted 
to the exhibition of some patent forgeries, which for one 
cause or another have found here a resting-place, among 
which the following may be noted: A Roman lamp, a 
bronze palstave with a side loop, a small dish with side 
handles, seven metal daggers, a stone axe, two small 
urns, a human figure in lead 64 inches in height, four 
medals of lead and one of brass, five Roman coins, a 
copper plate, inscribed ‘‘ Robertus Scotorum Lex.,” said 
to have been found at Dunfermline; another Latin in- 
scription is on a small marble slab said to have been 
found in 1811, when demolishing the old church at 
Falkirk.—“FUNERATVS HIC DEZN ROB. GRAHAM ILLE 
EVERSVS VALL, SEVERVS A.C. Diéd FERGVSIOVS II. R. SCO.” 
On the other side there is also an inscription—“ FALKIRK 
MoNAST FVN; MAL< IIL 1057.” 

That lucrative motives generally underlie archzological 
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forgeries will be readily conceded ; but in some remark- 
able instances there can be no question that the ws a 
tergo has no meaner object than to raise a laugh at the 
expense of the investigators. A typical case of this kind 
occurred in my own experience while excavating an 
ancient ‘‘ kitchen midden” at Elie, on the Fifeshire coast. 
It is needless to give the details of the incident,’ but the 
following report of it appeared in the local paper :— 


‘‘Tt is rumoured that some would-be wits ‘planted’ a piece 
of rude stone carving which had once been seen about the 
Ferry, along with a rusty chisel, hoping for a laugh at the 
antiquary’s expense; but the joke did not come off, as the 
searchers at once recognised the fraud.” 


Were I to deny to these ‘‘ would-be wits” (for they are 
all known) a place among the category of gentlemen 
they would be very indignant. 

One of the most dangerous, or rather successful, 
methods of misleading archeologists is when novel 
relics, owtré in character and appearance, are represented 
as associated with others the antiquity of which cannot 
be a matter of doubt. To this category must be assigned 
the extraordinary objects recently found on the so-called 
crannogs of Dumbuck and Langbank, in the estuary of 
the Clyde, as well as those previously recorded as emanat- 
ing from the hill-fort of Dunbuie, in the same neigh- 
bourhood. The controversy raised over these discoveries 
brings into prominence problems of the highest import- 
ance to British archeologists. It is no longer a question 
of a few doubtful objects, but of a new civilisation of 
which hitherto not a trace has been found within the 
British Isles. The relics from these stations can be 
readily divided into two groups, each group presenting 
totally different characteristics. Their most astounding 
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feature is that, while one group in each station is quite in 
harmony with the antiquities generally found in analo- 
gous situations throughout the Scottish archeological 
area, the other three groups have such a family likeness 
that any tyro would at once classify them as products of 
the same civilisation. These latter consist of objects of 
slate and shale in the form of spear-heads, pendants, 
perforated discs, etc., variously ornamented with incised 
linear patterns, dots, and circles; rough splintery frag- 
ments of sandstone with symmetrically arranged small 
depressions and concentric circles, reminding one of the 
cup-and-ring markings on boulders and rock-surfaces ; 
portions of bones marked with straight and slanting 
lines in such a manner as to suggest some kind of cryptic 
writing like ogams; grotesque images of shale in human 
form, and a face cut on the inside of a limpet shell; 
oyster shells (Some beach-worn and others fresh-looking) 
ornamented with sharply-cut scratches, etc. 

The opinions and theories formulated by the numerous 
writers who have endeavoured to throw light on these 
remarkable discoveries may be classified under three 
heads. 

(1) That the Zowt ensemble of the relics and structures 
from all these localities represent a people and civilisation 
of the Stone Age. 

(2) That the spear-heads of slate and shale, ornamented 
or otherwise, are not weapons, but ‘‘sacred things,” 
indicating, like the ornamented stones, idols, amulets, etc., 
a survival of an ancient religious cult. From this point 
of view it is argued that the structural habitations may 
not necessarily date back to the earlier periods of Scottish 
civilisation. 

(3) That the strange objects are not genuine relics of 
the people who constructed and inhabited these habita- 
tions, but modern fabrications which, by some mysterious 
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and unknown means, have become associated with the 
genuine remains. 

As the mystery which lies at the bottom of this 
controversy has not yet been completely fathomed, it 
is necessary on archeological grounds to examine the 
alleged facts and inferences founded on them with the 
greatest care. The heat generated in its earlier stages 
having now greatly evaporated, both the public and the 
disputants are in a better position to estimate the nature 
and importance of the questions at issue. Indeed, the 
whole subject, in its successive developments and inci- 
dents, may be regarded as a valuable object-lesson in the 
study of comparative archeology. This is the razson 
a’étre of recalling some of the phases of the discussion and 
bringing them together in this volume—a work which 
could not have been undertaken until some authoritative 
details of the excavations were available. I shall there- 
fore, in the first place, give a brief description of the 
results of the excavations conducted at the hill-fort of 
Dunbuie and the so-called crannogs of Dumbuck and 
Langbank, independent of the controversial elements, 
reserving these for a special chapter. 


I. THE HILL-FORT OF DUNBUIE AND ITS REMARKABLE 
REMAINS 

The late Mr. Adam Millar, F.s.A. scot., has recorded 
the result of the excavations conducted on the site of the 
hill-fort of Dunbuie, situated about a mile and a half to 
the east of Dumbarton Castle, and three miles to the 
west of the Roman wall, in an interesting paper to the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland.t. There is no 
peculiarity about the position or structure of this fort 
which differentiates it from many other forts in North 
Britain. Before excavation there were few indications 
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that structural remains lay beneath the débris, but when 
this was accomplished there were exposed to view the 
foundations of a circular wall, 13} feet thick, enclosing 
a space 30 to 32 feet in diameter. Through this wall 
there was one entrance passage on a level with its base, 
3 feet 2 inches in width, protected by two guard 
chambers, one on each side, analogous to those so 
frequently met with in the Brochs. The height of the 
remaining part of the wall varied from 18 inches to 
3 feet 6 inches. The interior contained no dividing walls 
nor any indications of secondary occupation. 

‘“The fort,” writes Mr. Millar, ‘‘has been examined 
very thoroughly by picking out the stones in the interior 
one by one, and riddling the fine soil and small stones. 
The same treatment has been applied to the refuse heap 
which was found on the outside, and the result of the 
search is a very remarkable collection of weapons, imple- 
ments, ornaments, and figured stones.” There is no de- 
scription of the precise position of any of these relics in 
the ruins, with the exception of two upper stones of 
querns and a limpet shell having on its inner surface the 
representation of a human face, which are stated to have 
been found in the interior of the fort. No objects of 
metal or fragments of pottery were discovered in course 
of the excavations, and of bone there were only two 
small pointed objects and an awl having a perforation at 
one end. The majority of the following worked objects 
of stone, bone, and shell are so remarkable and archaic 
in character that their presence in a fort, which cannot be 
placed earlier than the Broch period, and probably long 
after the departure of the Romans from North Britain, 
has led some archeologists to question their genuineness 
as relics of any phase of Scottish civilisation. 

Objects of Stone.—Nine spear-heads (Plate XIII.), like 
arrow-points, of slate, six of which have linear patterns 
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scratched on them. Some are perforated with round 
holes, and all were made by grinding and polishing. 
One object of slate, shaped like a knife, was made by 
chipping. ‘‘This knife,’ says Mr. Millar, ‘‘has a fea- 
ture common to all these slate weapons—they seem to 
have been saturated with oil or fat, as water does not 
adhere to them, but runs off as from a greasy surface.” 
Another highly ornamental piece of cannel coal is in the 
form of a short spear-head with a thickish stem (Plate 
XIII., No. 6). The stem is adorned with a series of 
hollows and ridges running across it; one surface has 
a diamond-shaped pattern, and the other radiating lines 
running from the stem to the margin. Another group. 
of these remarkable objects shows markings of the cup- 
and-ring order, circles, linear incisions, and perforations 
(Plate XVI.). Some of these ornamentations are deeply 
cut on the naturally rough surfaces of flat pieces of sand- 
stone, while others are on smooth stones artificially pre- 
pared for the purpose. A small piece of flint was sup- 
posed to have been inserted into a partially burnt handle. 
There are several examples of hammer-stones of the 
ordinary crannog type, rubbing-stones, whetstones, as 
well as a large number of water-worn stones which might 
have been used as hand-missiles or sling-stones. These 
latter were not native to the hill, and must have been 
transported from burns in the neighbourhood. There 
are also two upper quern stones. 

Miscellaneous Objects.—A number of splintered pieces 
of bone, without showing any other evidence of work- 
manship, have linear incisions, like those on some of the 
stones, which suggest some kind of cryptic writing like 
ogams. There are also a few water-worn shells, like 
those seen on a sandy beach, having round holes bored 
through them and sharply-cut scratches on their pearly 
inner surface. But on the whole the edible molluscs are 
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but feebly represented, as only five oyster, one cockle, 
three limpet, and two mussel shells were found, nearly 
all of which bore marks of some kind of ornamentation. 
But perhaps the most grotesque object in the whole 
collection is the limpet shell (Fig. 54) with a human face 
sculptured on its inner surface. 

““The eyes,” writes Mr. Millar, ‘‘are represented by two 
holes, the nose by sharply cut lines, and the mouth by a well- 
drawn waved line, the curves which we call Cupid’s bow being 
faithfully followed. There is nothing at all of an archaic 
character, however, in this example of shell-carving. We 
found it in the interior of the fort ; it was one of the early finds 
—nothing like it has been found since; at the same time we 
have no reason for assuming that this shell was placed in the 
fort on purpose that we might find it. The fact that it was 
taken out of the fort is all that we say about it.” 


Mr. Millar’s opinion of these novel handicraft remains 
was that they were the products of a pre-Celtic civilisa- 
tion. ‘‘The articles found,” he writes, ‘‘are strongly 
indicative of a much earlier period than post-Roman ; 
they point to an occupation of a tribe in their Stone 
Age.” 

Il, THE DUMBUCK ‘‘CRANNOG”’ 

The so-called Dumbuck ‘‘crannog,” that being the 
most convenient name under which to describe the 
submarine wooden structures lately discovered by Mr. 
W. A. Donnelly in the estuary of the Clyde, lies about 
a mile to the east of the rock of Dumbarton, and about 
250 yards within high-water mark. At every tide its site 
is covered with water to a depth of three to eight feet, 
but at low tide it is left high and dry for a few hours, so 
that it was only during these tidal intervals that the 
excavations could be conducted. 

On the occasion of my first visit to Dumbuck, before 
excavations were begun, Mr. Donnelly and I counted 
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twenty-seven piles of oak, some 5 or 8 inches in diameter, 
cropping up for a few inches through the mud, in the 
form of a circle 56 feet in diameter. The area thus 
enclosed was occupied with the trunks of small trees 
laid horizontally close to each other and directed towards 
the centre, and so superficial that portions of them were 
exposed above the surrounding mud, but all hollows and 
interstices were levelled up with sand or mud. The 
tops of the piles which projected above the surface of 
the log-pavement were considerably worn by the con- 
tinuous action of the muddy waters during the ebb and 
flow of the tides, a fact which suggested the following 
remarkable hypothesis: ‘‘ Their tops are shaped in an 
oval, conical form, meant to make a joint in a socket 
to erect the superstructure on.” These words are quoted 
from a ‘‘ Report of a Conjoint Visit of the Geological 
and Philosophical Societies to the Dumbuck Crannog, 
8th April, 1899.” } 

The result of the excavations, so far as I can gather 
from observations made during my second visit to the 
‘‘crannog,” and the descriptions and plans published by 
various societies, may be briefly stated as follows (see 
plan, page 143). 

The log-pavement within the circle of piles was the 
upper of three similar layers of timbers placed one above 
the other, the middle layer having its beams lying 
transversely to that immediately above and below it. 
One of the piles (about 4 feet long), when freshly drawn 
up, clearly showed that it had been pointed by a sharp 
metal implement, the cutting marks being like those 
produced by an ordinary axe. The central portion 
(about 6 feet in diameter) had no woodwork, and the 
circular cavity thus formed, when cleared of fallen stones, 


} See Proceedings of the Philosophical Society of Glasgow, Xxx, 268, and 
Fig. 4. 
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showed indications of having been walled with stones 
and clay. Surrounding this walled cavity—the so-called 
‘“ well” of the explorers—there was a kind of coping, in 
the form of five or six ‘‘raised mounds,” arranged 
‘‘rosette fashion,” in regard to which Mr. Donnelly thus 
writes :— 

** One feature that strikes me very much in the configuration 
of the structure in the centre is those places marked X, Fig. 
20, around which I have discovered the presence of soft wood 
piles 5 inches in diameter driven into the ground, and bounding 
the raised stone arrangement ; the stones in these rude circular 
pavements or cairns are laid slightly slanting inwards. ! 


From this description, and especially the ‘‘ slanting 
inwards” of these ‘‘circular pavements” or ‘‘ cairns,” 
it would appear that they formed the bases for wooden 
stays to support a great central pole, a suggestion which, 
on different grounds, has already been made by Dr. 
David Murray. In pointing out that a corporation cairn 
once stood close to the site of the Dumbuck ‘‘ crannog,” 
if not actually on it, Dr. Murray writes :— 

‘* Beacons have often a pole in the middle rising above the 
stonework and surmounted by a cross. Such a pole carried 
down to the bottom would probably be sunk in the clay, which 
would produce a hole or well-like cavity similar to that in the 
formation of the Dumbuck structure.” ? 


The surrounding piles were also attached to the hori- 
zontal logs by various ingenious contrivances, such as a 
fork, a natural bend, an artificial check, or a mortised 
hole; and some of the beams were pinned together by 
tree-nails, the perforations of which were unmistakable. 
This binding together of the wooden structures is a well- 
known feature in crannogs, as was demonstrated by my 
investigations at Lochlee and elsewhere.* It would be 


1 Journal of the British Archeological Association, December, 1898. 
2 Glasgow Herald, March 22nd, 1899. 
3 Prehistoric Scotland, p. 431. 
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still more necessary in a substratum of timbers that was 
intended (as will be afterwards explained) to bear the 
weight of a superincumbent cairn. Underneath the 
layers of horizontal woodwork some portions of heather, 
bracken, and brushwood were detected, and below this 
came a succession of thin beds of mud, loam, sand, gravel, 
and finally the blue clay which forms the so/wm of the 
river valley.1 The piles penetrated this latter, but not 
deeply, owing to its consistency; and so the blue clay 
formed an excellent foundation fora structure whose main 
object was resistance to superincumbent pressure. 
Outside the circle of piles there was, at a distance of 
12 to 14 feet, another wooden structure in the shape of a 
broad ring of horizontal beams and piles which sur- 
rounded the centralarea. The breadth of this outer ring 
was 7 feet, and it consisted of some nine rows of beams 
running circumferentially. Beyond this lay scattered 
about some rough cobble stones, as if they had fallen 
down from a stone structure which had been raised over 
the woodwork. The space intervening between these 
wooden structures was filled up in its eastern third with a 
refuse heap, consisting of broken and partially burnt 
bones of various animals, the shells of edible molluscs, 
and a quantity of ashes and charcoal, evidently the 
débris of human occupancy. On the north, or landward 
side, the outer and inner basements of woodwork appeared 
to coalesce for 5 or 6 yards, leaving an open space having 
stones embedded in the mud and decayed wood, a con- 
dition of things which suggested a rude causeway. 
When Mr. Donnelly drew my attention to this, I 
demurred to its being so characterised owing to its 
indefiniteness. At the outer limit of this so-called 
causeway, and about 25 feet north-east of the circle 
of piles, a canoe was discovered lying in a kind of dock 
' See Proceedings of the Philosophical Society of Glasgow, xxx, Fig, 4. 
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rudely constructed of side stones and wooden piling. 
The canoe measures 354 feet long, 4 feet broad, and 
14 foot deep. It has a square stern with a movable 
board, two grasping holes near the stem, and three round 
perforations (2 inches in diameter) inits bottom. On the 
north-west border of the log-pavement a massive ladder 
of oak was found, one end resting on the margin of the 
log pavement and the other projecting obliquely into the 
timberless zone between the former and the outer wood- 
work. It is thus described in the Proceedings of the 
Glasgow Philosophical Society :— 

**Made of a slab of oak which has been split from the 
tree by wedges (on one side little has been done to dress the 
work), itis 15 feet 3 inches long, 2 feet broad, and 3} inches 
thick. Six holes are cut for steps, 12 inches by 1o inches ; 
the bottom of each is bevelled to an angle of 60 degrees to 
make the footing level when the ladder is in position. On one 
side those holes show signs of wear by long use.” 


An under quern stone, 1ginches in diameter, was found 
about half-way between the canoe and the margin of the 
circle of piles, and immediately to the east of the so- 
called causeway already described. 

I carefully examined the surface of the log-pavement 
with the view of finding evidence as to the possibility of 
its having been at any time the habitable area of this 
strange dwelling-place ; but the result was absolutely 
negative, as not a single particle of bone or ash was dis- 
covered in any of its chinks. This fact, together with 
- the impossibility of living on a surface that is submerged 
every twelve hours, and the improbability of any land 
subsidence having taken place since prehistoric times, or 
any adequate depression from the shrinkage of the 
understructures themselves, compels me to summarily 
reject the theory that the Dumbuck structure in its present 


2 Vol. xxx. 270. 
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form was an ordinary crannog. The most probable 
hypothesis, and that which supplies a reasonable explana- 
tion of all the facts, is that the woodwork was the founda- 
tion of a superstructure of stones, built sufficiently high to 
be above the action of the tides and waves, over which 
there had been some kind of dwelling-place. The unique 
arrangement of the wooden substructures suggests that 
the central building was in the form of a round tower, 
with very thick walls, like the brochs and other forts of 
North Britain. The central space was probably occupied 
with a pole, firmly fixed at its base in the ‘‘ well,” and 
kept in position by suitable stays, resting partly on the 
stone ‘‘cairns” already described, partly in wooden 
sockets fixed into the log-pavement, and partly on the 
inner wall of the tower. This suggestion seems to me 
to be greatly strengthened by the following description of 
some holed tree-roots in Mr. Bruce’s paper to the Scottish 
Antiquaries :—! 


‘‘Midway between the centre and the outside piles of the 
structure what looked at first to be tree-roots or snags were 
noticed partly imbedded in the sand. On being washed of the 
adhering soil, holes of 12 inches wide by 25 inches deep were 
found cut in them at an angle, to all appearance for the insertion 
of struts for the support of an upper structure. On the 
outside, 14 inches down on either side, holes of 2 inches 
diameter were found intersecting the central hole, apparently 
for the insertion of a wooden key or trenail to retain the 
struts. These were found at intervals, and were held in 
position by stones and smaller jammers.” 


The outer woodwork formed the foundation of another 
stone structure, of a horseshoe shape, having the open 
side to the north or landside of the tower, which doubt- 
less was intended as a breakwater. By means of the 
ladder placed slantingly against the wall of the central 


1 Vol. xxxiv. p. 438, 
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stone building access could be got to the top in all states 
of the tides. 

The people who occupied this watch-tower ground their 
own corn, and fared abundantly on beef, mutton, pork, 
venison, and shell-fish. The food refuse and other débris 
were thrown into the space between the central structure 
and the breakwater, forming in the course of time a 
veritable kitchen-midden. 

Besides the causeway on the north side, Mr. Bruce de- 
scribes ‘‘a belt of stones, forming a pavement about six 
feet wide and just awash with the mud,” extending west- 
wards about twenty yards from the central cavity, till it 
intersected the breakwater.! These so-called pavements 
and causeways were probably formed during the con- 
struction of the tower with its central pole, or perhaps at 
the time of its demolition, as it would be manifestly in- 
convenient to transport stones to or from such a place, 
in the midst of so much slush, without first making some 
kind of firm pathway. Their present superficial position 
alone demonstrates the absurdity of assigning the Dum- 
buck structures to Neolithic times, as if the only change 
effected in the bed of the Clyde since then would be the 
deposition of a few inches of mud. At a little distance 
to the west of these wooden structures there is the ter- 
minal end of a modern ditch (‘‘the burn” of Mr. Alston), 
extending towards the shore, and having on its eastern 
bank a row of stepping-stones; a fact which, in my 
opinion, partly accounts for the demolition of the stone- 
work which formerly stood over them. So far, the facts 
disclosed by the excavations of the structures at Dum- 
buck, though highly interesting as evidence of the hand 
of man in the early navigation of the Clyde basin, 


1 Mr. Alston describes this causeway, and shows it on the plan as 
“leading from the ‘central well’ to the burn about 120 feet to west of 
centre of crannog.” 
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present nothing very remarkable or improbable. It is 
when we come to examine the strange relics which the 
occupants of this habitation have left behind them that 
the real difficulties begin. From the recent publication of 
Mr. John Bruce’s report on the subject,' I see that the 
author has profited from the critical opinions of his 
opponents by adopting the following classification of the 
relics :? ‘‘(1) Objects of types which are familiarly known 
to archeological science from their frequent occurrence 
in other sites of early occupation; and (2) objects of 
types which are not known to have been discovered else- 
where, many of which, however, bear a close resem- 
blance in character to some of the objects found in the 
fort of Dunbuie.” 

In the first category he includes a number of pointed 
objects of bone, implements or worked portions of deer 
horn, three small flakes or scrapers of flint, an oval 
water-worn pebble of quartzite, with a hollow streak 
along its major axis (‘‘tracked stone”) (Fig. 34), several 
hammer-stones, whetstones, sinkstones, and a rubbing- 
stone showing on its edge some markings not unlike 
ogams, the understone of a rudely-constructed quern mill 
already referred to. 


1 Proc. S. A. Scot., vol. xxxiv. pp. 437-62. 

* As soon as these novel objects (included in Mr. Bruce’s second cate- 
gory) came under my observation I pointed out their striking similarity in 
form, style, and ornamentation to those previously found in the fort of Dun- 
buie (Glasgow Herald, Jan. 7th, 1899, and Prehistoric Scotland, p. 440). 
Also in a more recent criticism denying their claim to be regarded as relics 
of the Stone Age (The Reliquary and Illustrated Archeologist, vol. vii. 
p. 107), I thus expressed myself: ‘‘ The relics from both these stations can 
be readily divided into two groups, each group presenting totally different 
characteristics. Their most astounding feature is that, while one group in 
each station is quite in harmony with the antiquities generally found in 
analogous situations throughout the Scottish archeological area, the other 
two groups have such a family likeness that any tyro would at once classify 
them as products of the same civilisation.” It is thus clear that Mr. Bruce 
and myself are in entire agreement as to the abnormality of a particular 
group of objects from both stations, 
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The second category contains a number of strange 
objects like spear-heads or daggers, showing more or 
less workmanship, and variously ornamented. One great 
spear-head (Plate XIII., No. 12), like an arrow-point, is 
11 inches long and 4} inches wide at the barbs. The 
stem is perforated with two holes, in one of which there 
was a portion of an oak pin. It has a flat body and 
rounded edges, and is carefully finished by rubbing and 
grinding. One surface is ornamented with three cup- 
marks from which lines radiate like stars or suns, and 
the other has only small cups and a few transverse lines. 
There are some shaped stones, sometimes perforated for 
suspension, made of the same material; while another 
group of similar objects is made of cannel coal. All 
these are highly ornamented by a fantastic combination 
of circles, dots, lines, cup-and-rings with or without 
gutters, and perforations. A small pebble (Plate XV., 
No 10) shows, on one side, a boat with three men ply- 
ing their oars, and on the other an incised outline of 
a left hand having a small cup-and-ring in the palm. 
The most sensational objects in the collection are, how- 
ever, four rude figures, cut out of shale (Figs. 50-53), 
representing portions of the human face and person. 
One, evidently a female, we are informed was found at 
the bottom of the kitchen-midden, a strange resting-place 
fora goddess; the other three are grotesque efforts to 
represent a human face. There are also several oyster- 
shells, ornamented like some of the shale ornaments, and 
very similar to the oyster-shell ornaments of Dunbuie. 
A splinter of a hard stone is inserted into the tine of a 
deer-horn as a handle (Plate XIII., No. 5); and another 
small blunt implement (No. 1) has a bone handle. A 
few larger stones with cup-marks and some portions of 
partially worked pieces of shale complete the art gallery 
of Dumbuck, 
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Explanation of the Plan 
This plan of the so-called ‘‘ Dumbuck Crannog”’ is 
reduced from a large plan sent to the Society of Anti- 
quaries of Scotland along with the following explanations. 
The documents are dated Glasgow, August 24th, 1901, 
and signed W. M. Alston. 


‘‘The measurements taken for the construction of this plan 
show that the crannog consists of a central well or cavity (A), 
the sides being built of boulders lined with hazel wattle and 
blue clay. From this to a circle (E, E), about 50 feet in 
diameter, of oak piles originally twenty-seven in number, some 
of which are now removed, there is a floor composed of three 
layers of logs, the top and bottom layers radiating from central 
well to the circle of piles, and the mid row running circum- 
ferentially. Round the well (A) there is a rosette-shaped series 
of slightly raised stone mounds. Outside the above floored 
space there is a ring fully 20 feet wide, the inner 7 feet being of 
logs laid circumferentially (C, C), and secured at intervals by 
soft wood piles, and the remaining 13 feet in width (P, P) being 
of rough cobble-stones. The intervening space between this 
ring and the floored area (B, B) had in it remains of various 
kinds, such as shells, shale, and stone implements. At the 
north-east side of the structure there is a dock about 4o feet 
long and 6 feet wide, in which was found a canoe, now removed 
(H). A timber-floored jetty (N) leads to this dock from the 
circular area in centre. Leading from the central well to the 
burn, about 120 feet to west of centre of crannog, there is a 
rough causeway (M, M) composed of cobble-stones. On the 
circular-floored area there are several large timber logs (F) 
having holes in them, showing signs of burning, and evidently 
for the purpose of supporting stags. 

‘‘ During the measurements for this plan special excavations 
and cuttings were made at certain places, the remainder of 
these parts covered by sand being filled in from general 
observations verified by probing.” 


In addition to these details I haveto note that D marks 
the site of the ladder and G that of the quern. 
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Ill THE LANGBANK ‘‘ CRANNOG”’ 


The submarine wooden structure at Langbank, dis- 
covered by Mr. John Bruce, F.s.A. SCoT., in the autumn 
of 1901, and then partially explored,' has been sub- 
jected to further excavation in the following year, 
under the immediate superintendence of the discoverer, 
assisted by a committee of the Glasgow Archzological 
Society. The site lies within the tidal area on 
the south shore of the Clyde Estuary, near West 
Ferry Inn, and directly opposite to Dumbarton Castle. 
Through the kindness of Mr. Bruce, and of Dr. Bryce, of 
Glasgow, a member of the committee, I was afforded an 
opportunity of visiting the locality (September 29th, 1902) 
while the excavations were in progress, and, under their 
guidance, inspected the relics, the site of the refuse-heap 
from which most of the bones were extracted, and the 
structure and disposition of the woodwork. While 
walking over the site, the workmen made tentative 
diggings here and there, so as to clear up whatever 
doubtful points came under discussion. Hence I am 
enabled to lay before readers a trustworthy sketch of 
these interesting remains independently of the report of 
the committee, which for some unaccountable reason is 
still unpublished. 

The main structure consists of a series of short piles, 
4 to 5 feet in length, arranged in a circular form so as to 
enclose an area of about 60 feet in diameter. 

The tops of these piles were just seen protruding a few 
inches through the gravel of the tidal shore, and like 
those of Dumbuck, were considerably worn by the to-and- 
fro action of the tides into round handle-like projections. 
Some were made of oak, and others of softer wood. Two 
on being pulled up clearly showed that their points had 


1 Atheneum, October 19th. 
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been fashioned by sharp metal tools, like the pile from 
Dumbuck, with regard to which there has been so much 
senseless disputation. A row of horizontal logs, partly 
kept in position on the outside by upright piles, ran along 
the circumference of the area; but the interior of the 
circle was mostly occupied with brushwood, now greatly 
decayed and more or less buried in gravel and mud. 
According to a statement by one of the workmen the 
greatest depth at which the decayed brushwood was found 
was eighteen inches. The results of digging a few spo- 
radic holes, in our presence, satisfied us that the above 
estimate was correct. There was no evidence of the exist- 
ence of a central hole like the ‘‘ well” of the Dumbuck 
investigators. ; 

On the east side of the circle, and separated from it by 
only a few paces, there appeared another arrangement of 
woodwork, in the form of a roughly rectangular area 
occupied by closely lying beams, reminding one of the 
log-pavement of Dumbuck. At its north-east corner we 
observed the ends of two horizontal beams, which met at 
an angle, and were fastened to the ground by three 
wooden pegs still zz szt#. It was difficult to trace the 
exact length of these pegs, as they could only be extracted 
in small fragments owing to the pulpy condition of the 
wood. Two were found to have penetrated the gravel 
over a foot beneath the beams. One which had evidently 
met with an unyielding obstruction showed, instead of 
a point, a large cauliflower excresence, proving con- 
clusively that it had been driven into the gravel with 
great force. At first my idea was that this outer wood- 
work corresponded with the outer ring at Dumbuck, but 
Mr. Bruce assured me that he had dug several trenches 
all round without finding any trace of wood. The 
refuse heap lay in the space between the main circle 
and this annexe, but bones of animals were occasion- 
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ally turned up in the débris in other parts outside the 
circle. 

Aithough differing in some minor details, the general 
resemblance of the structures at Langbank and Dumbuck 
is unmistakable. Nor can there be much doubt that 
both served the same purpose, viz. as foundations for 
some kind of stone superstructures, on the top of which 
a few people had their abode. The rectangular annexe at 
the former might have been the foundation of a pier, 
tower, or fortlet, as an adjunct to the circular building. 
The less elaboration of the woodwork at Langbank than 
of that at Dumbuck is satisfactorily accounted for by the 
firmer consistency of the bed of the estuary at the former 
site, as well as by its less submerged condition at high 
tide and its greater proximity to the land. The smallness 
of the habitable area on both puts them out of the cate- 
gory of military forts; but the beacon and fish-bothy 
theories are plausible. 

The few relics found in course of the excavations are 
interesting as giving perhaps a more understandable idea 
of the period of occupancy to the ordinary antiquarian 
mind than those of Dumbuck; but their chronological 
horizon seems to me to be precisely the same, viz. a date 
well on in the early Iron Age, posterior to the Roman 
occupation of that part of Britain. 

They comprise the following objects (Plate XII.) :— 

(1) A small single-edged toilet-comb, made of a flat 
piece of bone, rounded above, and having a small hole 
in the middle of its upper margin. The most interesting 
feature of this relic is a ‘‘ Late Celtic” design on one of 
its surfaces, formed of circles and intersecting segments 
of circles. The lines are sharply incised and executed 
with so much precision that they must have been made 
with compasses. 

(2) A small bronze or brass penannular brooch, about 
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an inch in diameter, with a movable pin a little larger 
than the diameter of the brooch. The ends of the pen- 
annular ring show two slight circular ridges, just sufficient 
to remind one of the ornamental expansions peculiar to 
the large Celtic pennanular brooches of early Christian 
times. 

(3) A few cut fragments of deer-horn, pointed bones, 
stone polishers and hammer-stones of the usual types so 
commonly found on crannogs, brochs, and other early 
inhabited sites of Scotland. 

(4) Two remarkable shale objects, both perforated, 
and not unlike those of Dumbuck and Dunbuie; one is 
fashioned into a grotesque human face; the other looks 
like a pendant plaque ornamented with two concentric 
but incompleted circles round the perforation, from 
which also runs a stem line with little nicks on one 
side suggestive of ogams. There are also on the same 
surface two incised figures, probably intended to repre- 
sent fragments of deer-horn. 

The conjecture that the Dumbuck structure had some- 
thing to do with the early navigation of the Clyde is 
rather strengthened by the Langbank discovery; and 
should this surmise be correct the probability is that 
other analogous sites exist in the Clyde basin. 
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TWO SHALE OBJECTS, A BONE COMB AND A SMALL 
PENANNULAR FIBULA OF BRONZE OR BRASS 
FOUND AT LANGBANK 
ALL 4 ACTUAL SIZE 
(From a drawing by W. A. Donnelly) 


CHAPTER V 


THE CLYDE CONTROVERSY 


F it could be supposed possible to characterise a series 
of incidents arising out of the ordinary ‘‘ dry-as- 
dust’ materials of archeology as a ‘‘tangled skein,” 

the story of the Clyde controversy would be the first 
to justify the supposition. The question raised by the 
grotesque ‘‘idols” and the other novel objects which 
form the subject-matter of this controversy is the most 
important that has ever cropped up on the field of 
Scottish archeology, as it involves the consideration of 
a new civilisation within proto-historic times of which 
hitherto both historians and archeologists were equally 
ignorant. Although it is about eight years since it first 
presented itself in the form of a small cloud on the 
archeological horizon, its real significance does not yet 
appear to be fully understood, for if the materials in 
question be accepted as genuine the whole fabric of 
Scottish archeology goes into the melting-pot. Dating 
from 1896, with the investigation of the hill-fort of 
Dunbuie, the controversy has trailed along, in a desultory 
manner, through a voluminous newspaper correspon- 
dence, articles in literary and quasi-scientific journals, 
and even as communications to antiquarian societies, till, 
at the present time, one hardly knows what it is all about. 
In its progress it has been fanned by the discovery of 
fresh materials at Dumbuck (1898), and more recently at 
Langbank (1901 and 1902). Although the three stations 
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are more or less different in structure, the controversial 
element is the same in all, viz. a suspicion that some 
strange-looking objects, reported to have been found in 
their débris, are not genuine relics of the people who 
constructed and inhabited them. In 18g9,! and again in 
1901,2 1 gave a short description of the ‘‘ finds” at Dum- 
buck and Dunbuie, in which, from the facts then dis- 
closed, I could form no other opinion than that most 
of the so-called relics were spurious. But, since the 
discoveries at Langbank have complicated the field of 
discussion, no connected account of the issues involved 
has hitherto been published. It seems, therefore, that 
the present is a suitable opportunity for laying a succinct 
account of the whole matter before archeologists, so as 
to enable them to form an impartial judgment on the 
arguments pro et con. 

Of the excavations and discoveries on the hill-fort of 
Dunbuie I knew at the time very little, except what could 
be gathered from paragraphs in the local press regarding 
the novelty of some of the relics. Being abroad when 
Mr. Millar’s paper was read at the Society of Antiquaries 
of Scotland (April 13th, 1896), it was not till the relics 
became the property of the nation, and were located in 
the National Museum, that I had an opportunity of 
examining them. It is only fair to say that I did not 
then conceal from my secretarial colleagues my doubts as 
to the authenticity of some of them. 

My first visit to Dumbuck was made in consequence 
of a letter which Dr. Joseph Anderson, Curator of the 
National Museum, and Assistant-Secretary of the Society 
of Antiquaries of Scotland, had received from Mr. W. A. 
Donnelly, stating that he had discovered a curious wooden 
structure in the basin of the Clyde, which, he suggested, 


1 Prehistoric Scotland, pp. 379, 437. 
2 Proc. Society of Antiquaries of London, 
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might be a crannog. Dr. Anderson, in his reply, said 
that he would submit the matter to me (being then one of 
the secretaries of the Society) as one specially interested 
in such antiquities. This visit was made on August 16th, 
1898, and its avowed object was to give the discoverer 
the benefit of my experience in such investigations. The 
existence of a well-defined platform of more or less pre- 
pared logs and saplings within a circle of oak piles, in 
such a locality, was so unusual that I had no hesitation 
in recommending tentative excavations to be made along 
the margin of the circle, in order to ascertain with greater 
precision the disposition of the woodwork, and more 
especially to get some practical data for carrying out 
further excavations. 

My second visit was some two months later (October 
12th), while the excavations were in progress. On that 
occasion I stated openly in presence of all the investiga- 
tors that, in my opinion, some of the objects then shown 
to me as relics of the occupiers of the supposed crannog 
were not genuine. Moreover, I communicated that 
opinion in writing, on the following day, in a letter 
hurriedly written in reply to one from the late Mr. Adam 
~ Millar, F.s.A. scot. (afterwards published by Mr. Millar 
in the Glasgow Herald, January 16th, 1899). The letter 


is as follows :— 


oe 
‘Dear Mr. MItiar, October 13th, 1808. 


‘Thanks for your letter. I returned home deeply im- 
pressed with the importance of your Clyde crannog and the 
novel character of the structures revealed. Nothing could be 
more satisfactory than the care bestowed on the investigations 
by Mr. Donnelly, everything being carried out with skill and 
care; and I hope his services will be ultimately rewarded by 
something more substantial than mere archeological fame. I 
lay much value on the bones recovered, and I trust you will lose 
no time in putting them into the hands of Professor Cleland, of 
Glasgow University. 
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“At the same time I did not think it right to reserve to myself 
the impression that some of the objects shown to me—the great 
spear-head, the image and pendant, and perhaps one or two 
more of the objects—were products of the nineteenth century. 
My present opinion is that there is some mystification going on 
which it would be in the interests of archeology, as well as of 
those conducting the investigations, to clear up. What the 
object may be, whether as a joke, or for the satisfaction of 
bewildering so-called experts, I know not. 

‘‘The matter lies in the hands of Mr. Bruce and Mr. Donnelly 
for further elucidation, and all I have to say is, that if these 
objects are brought forward before the archzological world as 
relics from the crannog, you will be subjected to as much 
criticism as M. de Rougemont. 

‘*Tf you are all satisfied as to their genuineness, of course I have 
nothing more to say in the meantime. Mr. Donnelly is quite 
right in keeping everything for examination, but I could not 
pretend to be a friend of his without giving him the benefit of 
my impression. When I return I will be happy to join with 
you in consultation over the whole matter before you give 
further publicity to some of the finds. The crannog is sufficiently 
important without such extras.” 


Subsequently I had some further correspondence with 
the investigators in the same strain, my last letter being 
one to Mr. John Bruce, F.s.a. scor. (about the 16th 
November, 1898), urging him to submit the suspected 
objects to a committee of experts. But all my efforts in 
this direction were fruitless. 

Meantime paragraphs and short articles, characterising 
the Dumbuck discovery as remains of a Neolithic habita- 
tion, appeared from time to time, not only in the local 
press, but in several scientific and other journals, such as 
the Atheneum, Antiquary, Natural Science, Illustrated 
London News, Scots Pictorial, etc. 

It was not, however, till nearly two months after the 
investigators of the Dumbuck structure had rejected my 
recommendations to refer the doubtful objects to a com- 
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mittee of experts, and long after I failed to induce the 
executive committee of the Society of Antiquaries to sit 
in judgment over them, that I determined to take indepen- 
dent action in the matter. The result of this action was 
the following communication to the Glasgow Herald 


(January 7th, 1899). 


“RECENT ARCHAOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES IN 
DAS CLYDE VALLEY. 


‘* My attention has been directed to an article on the marine 
structure recently discovered in the estuary of the Clyde, which 
appeared in the November issue of Natural Science, and in 
which my name is introduced as one who, after making a 
thorough investigation of the site, ‘declared it was the most 
curious, puzzling, and interesting find of the kind he had met 
with in all his long experience, and, so far as he knew, unique.’ 
The writer goes on to describe the ‘ veritable crannog’ as a 
‘ pile-structure,’ and assigns it to the Neolithic period on the 
ground ‘that none but implements of flint and bone have been 
discovered.’ 

** Tt is somewhat singular that casual expressions which may 
have fallen from me with regard to the novelty and peculiarity 
of that structure should have been collected and published as a 
quotation, while not a syllable of remarks made at the same 
time on another phase of the investigation, and which were any- 
thing but complimentary, should have been altogether omitted. 
From the general purport of that article, and of numerous other 
articles and paragraphs which have recently appeared in current 
literature, the public may be apt to suppose that the opinions 
thus promulgated as to the age, structure, and marvels of the 
Dumbuck crannog have been endorsed by me. But this is not 
so, as I regard it neither as a pile-structure nor as a monument 
of Neolithic times. Hitherto I have taken no notice of such 
misleading statements, although it is well known that my 
opinions were often grossly misrepresented. Now that my con- 
nection with these researches, for reasons which will appear in 
the sequel, has come to an end, I deem it right, partly in the 
interests of Scottish archeology, and partly to vindicate my 
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own position in the matter, to make a short statement of some 
general facts bearing on the results of this investigation for the 
enlightenment of all whom it concerns. I have no intention of 
trespassing on the undoubted rights and privileges of those who 
have undertaken, at much labour and expense, this investiga- 
tion, by entering on a detailed description of the archeological 
phenomena disclosed by the excavations. I may, however, be 
permitted to say that, to my mind, the best explanation of the 
woodwork is that it formed the foundation of a stone building, 
or cairn, of sufficient height to place its surface beyond the reach 
of the waves at the highest tides. Here the occupants had some 
kind of dwelling from which the kitchen débris and food-refuse 
were thrown over the margin. The stout oak ladder would 
serve very well for mounting and dismounting in all states of 
the tide. The canoe does not necessarily carry us back to pre- 
historic times, as canoes are amongst the most common relics 
of the ordinary Scottish and Irish crannog's, so that the occu- 
pancy of the Dumbuck crannog may be ultimately placed as late 
as medizval times. It is probable that when it was built the 
locality would be under water even at low tide. The gradual 
accumulation of mud along the shore is sufficient to account for 
its present stranded position at low water. Since the wooden 
foundation was laid the mud has increased around it to a depth 
at least equal to the thickness of the woodwork, the surface 
of both (z.e. woodwork and mud) being now on the same 
level. 

‘When I first visited the so-called crannog, by arrangement 
with Mr. Donnelly, shortly after its discovery, I had no hesita- 
tion in recommending its exploration on the ground of the rarity 
of such structures in marine estuaries. Mr. Donnelly was very 
anxious that I should there and then pronounce it a real cran- 
nog; but I pointed out that we had very little experience of 
marine crannogs in Scotland, that crannogs were habitations in 
fresh-water lakes or bogs, and that, although the wooden 
structures were disposed like those of the ordinary crannogs, we 
had as yet no evidence that they formed a place of habitation at 
all. The only analogous structure hitherto investigated was a 
cairn or mound of wood and stones near the island of Eriska, 
of which, however, though present at its excavation, I could 
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not give any rational explanation.! On my return home I sent 
Mr. Donnelly some literature on crannogs, and took the oppor- 
tunity by letter of cautioning him against saying much about his 
discovery until its nature would be more clearly revealed by 
practical research. I was then leaving home to fulfil an engage- 
ment in England, and on my return, some three weeks later, 
the Dumbuck crannog was already famous. Descriptions and 
illustrations of the woodwork, the canoe, and a remarkable 
series of objects, were published in numerous journals. For 
some weeks I heard nothing more on the subject beyond 
second-hand rumours of extraordinary discoveries, till Mr. John 
Honeyman intimated a desire to have a consultation with Dr. 
Joseph Anderson and myself regarding the possibility of con- 
structing a model of the Dumbuck crannog, for the purpose of 
being shown at the forthcoming exhibition at Glasgow. He 
was rather astonished to find that we had no information on 
the subject. Mr. Honeyman very kindly agreed to make 
arrangements for another visit to Dumbuck, in conjunction with 
some members of the Glasgow Archeological Society. Accord- 
ingly, a few days later I had the pleasure of joining a party of 
gentlemen who, like myself, were anxious to see the famous 
crannog ; and among the party were Mr. Adam Millar, F.s.a. 
scot., and Mr. John Bruce, F.s.A. scot., who, along with Mr. 
Donnelly, superintended the excavations. Mr. Millar had in 
his possession a case containing some of the exceptional relics 
already discovered, including a large spear-head, like a winged 
arrow-point, made of slate, a rudely formed human figure 
manufactured out of a piece of shale, and a number of other 
objects of stone or shale, perforated and ornamented with 
incised patterns, small cup marks, concentric circles, etc. The 
discussion in the railway carriage on our way to Bowling 
centred on the theory that these objects were the relics of a pre- 
Celtic civilisation. Readers may fancy the astonishment of the 
party when I unceremoniously suggested an alternative theory, 
viz. that they were products of the nineteenth-century civilisa- 
tion. 

‘*Mr. Donnelly was waiting for us, and after getting ourselves 
rigged out in big boots we made our way, ankle-deep in mud, 

1 Proc. S. A. Scot., vol. xix. p. 92. 
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to the crannog. Here we inspected the canoe, a heavy oak 
beam with four or five ladder-like steps cut out of the solid, the 
remains of a kitchen midden containing ashes and quantities of 
broken bones, and a circular area paved with prepared timbers, 
some of which bore the marks of a metal axe. I was very 
anxious to see the rest of the relics, as I had heard of a barbed 
harpoon being among them, so Mr. Donnelly very kindly sent 
one of his men to fetch them. These I looked over carefully. 
Among the stone objects (excepting the precious objects in the 
case) I could not say with certainty that any of them had been 
fashioned by the hand of man, or showed any signs of having 
been used as implements. There were no ‘ flint implements’ 
of any description, and hence this ground for assigning the 
crannog to the Neolithic period has no foundation in fact. 
Some of the bones had the appearance of having been shaped 
into pointers, but being then covered with a layer of decomposed 
bone, due to maceration, all evidence of workmanship, if they 
ever had any, had disappeared. The harpoon seemed to me to 
be a portion of a partially disintegrated lower jaw retaining the 
marks of the animal’s teeth on one side. Several pieces of 
stag’s horn were observed to have been sawn right across. We 
all complimented the excavator on the excellent way in which 
he had so far carried out the excavations, and made various 
suggestions as to the best method of continuing the operations. 

‘* Before leaving I pointed out that the osseous remains were 
the most important of the finds, as it was to them we had 
especially to look for evidence of the age of the dwelling, and 
recommended that a selection of them be at once sent to a 
specialist to be reported on. As for the stone weapons and the 
other relics in the case, I ignored them altogether, stating that, 
in my opinion, they were not productions of the people who 
constructed and inhabited this strange place. 

‘Next morning I received a letter from Mr. Millar (12th 
October) in which, zz¢er alda, he informed me that ‘his friend 
Donnelly was rather depressed by my suspicions as to the 
genuineness of some of the finds.’ To this I replied that, while 
giving Mr. Donnelly due credit for the judicious way in which 
the excavations were conducted, I could not admit the genuine- 
ness of certain relics said to have been found in the excavations, 
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nor of the ‘idol’ picked up from the mud in the canoe. I 
expressed my conviction that there was some mystification at 
work which it was his duty to explain, and suggested that 
a committee of experts be appointed to inquire into the matter, 
etc. (see page 151). But to this appeal I received no reply. 

‘* Sometime subsequent to this I incidentally met Mr. Bruce 
at the railway station of Lanark, and he there showed me two 
oyster-shells, perforated and ornamented, which he stated had 
recently been found at Dumbuck ; but as the train was on the 
point of leaving I had no time to discuss the matter with him. 
A few days afterwards I wrote him a letter, directing his atten- 
tion to my previous communications to Messrs. Donnelly and 
Millar, and urging him to appoint a committee of inquiry as to 
the origin of these marvellous finds and their relevancy to the 
crannog investigation. To this he replied (November 18th) :— 
‘I am much obliged for your favour of the 16th, and quite 
understand your position. I had a talk yesterday when in 
Edinburgh with Dr. Anderson, and agreed to let matters re- 
main at present zz statu guo.’ So ended my connection with 
the Dumbuck crannog. Since then, however, I have incidentally 
seen two or three consignments of relics purporting to have 
been found at Dumbuck, among which were two more repre- 
sentations of portions of the human form, rudely incised on 
fragments of shale, along with some perforated pebbles, orna- 
mented with meaningless designs. 

‘*But the archeological interest of this discovery does not 
by any means end here. Three years ago the Helensburgh 
Naturalist and Antiquarian Society excavated the hill-fort of 
Dunbuie, also discovered by Mr. Donnelly. This fort is situated 
on a commanding height just overlooking the site of the Dum- 
buck crannog. The result of this investigation produced a pro- 
found sensation in archeological circles, as it revealed a whole 
series of relics totally different from anything previously known 
within the Scottish area, or, indeed, within any area known to 
me either in Europe or elsewhere. Mr. Adam Millar read a 
paper on these discoveries at the Society of Antiquaries of Scot- 
land, which is published in their Proceedings for 1895-6, with 
numerous illustrations of the objects. After a cleverly written 
review of the position to be assigned to the Dunbuie relics in 
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the early civilisation of Scotland, Mr. Millar expresses his 
general conclusion as follows :— 

“‘<« But the absence of Roman influence is not so startling as 
the fact that there is nothing in the productions of this fort to 
show the influence of Celtic civilisation—the ornamentation is 
not Celtic, but pre-Celtic. Both the Roman and the Celtic 
civilisations were foreign in their origin. The Celts in Britain 
were skilled workers in metals before Julius Cesar landed; they 
had established themselves as conquerors several centuries 
before the Roman invasion. Yet their influence, however 
dominant it was in the southern end of the island, may not at 
this time have reached the wild native tribes who lived by the 
chase in the rugged hills and closely grown woods of Dum- 
bartonshire.’! 

“Tt is only now, with the full light of these prior researches, 
that a climax is reached in the importance of the Dumbuck dis- 
coveries. On comparing them with the'relics of the pre-Celtic 
inhabitants of Dunbuie, now fortunately preserved in the 
National Museum, their similarity and parallelism in form, 
style, and ornamentation are so striking that the merest tyro in 
archeology cannot fail to perceive that they are both not only 
products of the same civilisation, but of the same artists. For 
these pre-Celtic folk were very artistic in their ways, ornament- 
ing everything, even their spear-heads. But artistic genius is 
not a new element in archeology, for long before the pre-Celtic 
period in Scotland the caves of the Dordogne were inhabited by 
a race of hunters whose carved works on ivory and bone excel 
even those of the shale workers of the Clyde. But perhaps, as 
both are pre-Celtic, the latter may have been descendants of the 
former, and may thus have acquired their artistic tastes and 
skill through heredity ! 

‘‘Let me also observe, for the whole subject is full of 
suggestive matter, that all the objects in the combined collec- 
tions from Dunbuie and Dumbuck which can be labelled as 
weapons—some half-dozen spear-heads—are made either of 
slate or shale, and are absolutely worthless as real weapons, so 
that they must have been manufactured for some other purpose, 
perhaps to adorn the walls and battlements of their hill and sea- 

1 Proc. S.A. Scot. VOl. XXX. ps 308: 
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side residences—for it would be a violent contradiction to all 
our experience of prehistoric man to accuse him of using un- 
suitable material for any purpose whatever. Some suggest that 
the black figurines were idols, others that they were children’s 
toys... The same may be said of the amulets and ornamental 
pendants. Indeed, a childish, meaningless touch characterises 
them all, whatever may have been their purpose. Is it not of 
surpassing interest to find a fort on a cold, bleak hill, and a 
stone crannog on the Clyde, containing so many children’s play- 
things, and almost nothing else ? 

“‘In attempting to solve the riddle of this most remarkable 
art gallery—idols, amulets, and ornaments of shale and shell— 
there are just two alternative conclusions to be formulated. 
Either these objects are what the investigators assert them to 
be—the genuine relics of the inhabitants of the fort and cran- 
nog, or they are not. On the former hypothesis we have before 
us the most remarkable collection of archeological remains 
ever found in Scotland. On the latter, they are the productions 
of some idle, practical joker. 

‘*One word in conclusion. I wish to state that I have not 
the slightest clue to the provenance of the relics whose genuine- 
ness I here call in question, as my opinion is based entirely on 
their inherent character and total variance with all other archzo- 
logical remains known to me.” 


The appearance of the above article was at first regarded 
by many as a “‘bolt from the blue,” and a volte face on 
my part, so little was it known that I had openly expressed 
the very same opinion three months earlier. In course of 
the animated controversy which ensued in the columns of 
the Herald only two correspondents came forward in 
support of my views, viz. the Rev. Robert Munro, Old 
Kilpatrick, then personally a stranger to me, and an 
anonymous writer who signed his letter ‘‘F.S.A. Scot.” 
From Mr. Munro’s letter I have pleasure in quoting the 
following extract, from which it will be seen that he was 
the first to direct attention to the questionable nature of 
some of the ‘‘ finds” at Dunbuie. 
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“‘OLp KILPATRICK, January 7th, 1899. 


‘‘Sir,—At the start, when the Dunbuie finds were brought 
before the notice of our local Naturalist and Antiquarian Society, 
I felt constrained to object to the genuineness of several of the 
articles shown, on the very same grounds that they are now 
objected to by Dr. Munro. Not only are they dissimilar in type 
from anything else of the kind found in Europe—and so cannot 
be placed in any recognised class or system—they consist of 
objects almost exclusively made of slate or shale, materials 
easily workable by a nineteenth-century Neolithist, but materials 
never voluntarily selected by genuine primitive man when better 
and more suitable substances lay, as in the present instance, 
ready to his hand. Besides, the carvings and lines on many of 
the objects in question are so clear and fresh as at once to 
suggest that they are of recent origin. So convinced was I of 
the truth of this position that I again gave expression to it at 
Edinburgh in 1896, after hearing Mr. A. Millar, F.s.A. SCOT., 
read his paper on the subject before the Society of Antiquaries. 
The so-called crannog at Dumbuck may or may not be a cran- 
nog—possibly it has not yet been fully investigated so as to 
disclose all its details—but its contents are even more marvellous 
than those of the fort. 

‘In any case the Helensburgh Antiquarian Society cannot 
allow the matter to rest where it does. It is bound, I think, in 
the interests of scientific truth, to sift the matter to the bottom. 
It can scarcely refuse to accept the challenge of Dr. Munro that 
all the various finds be submitted to experts to give their final 
decision in the matter. Mere newspaper controversy or logo- 
machies of whatever kind will not advance the matter one step. 
If the fort of Dunbowie and the wooden site on the Clyde are 
to throw any light on the past, or to be of any help in adding to 
our knowledge of the science of archeology, there ought to be 
no difficulty or unwillingness in the way of agreeing to subject 
all the objects to the most open and searching scrutiny. This 
much Dr. Munro and all those who are of the same opinion 
with him are entitled to ask. 

Slisampmetes, 


‘* ROBERT MUNRO, B.D., F.S.A. SCOT., F.R.S.E.” 
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On the other hand, numerous opponents to my views 
entered into the fray, many writing in a tone of un- 
necessary anger, and all condemning my action as 
“hasty,” ‘‘injurious,” ‘‘ mischievous,” and even ‘ bru- 
tal.” But for such language it will be now seen that there 
were no grounds whatever. 


) 


RECEPTION GIVEN TO THE DISCOVERIES AT DUMBUCK 
BY VARIOUS ARCHAZOLOGICAL SOCIETIES 


I now proceed to describe briefly the reception given to 
papers of Messrs. Donnelly and Bruce on the Dumbuck 
‘‘crannog,” successively read at the Glasgow Archzo- 
logical Society, the British Archzological Association, 
and the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. 


i. Glasgow Archeological Society 

At the monthly meeting of the society, held on the 19th 
January, 1899, Dr. David Murray, LL.p., President, in 
the chair, Mr. W. A. Donnelly read a paper on the 
Dumbuck crannog. As Mr. Donnelly’s paper has not 
yet been published in the Zransactions of the society, I am 
obliged to fall back on a report which appeared on the 
following day inthe Glasgow Herald. This is unfortunate, 
as one naturally expected that such an interesting dis- 
covery in the neighbourhood of Glasgow would be more 
fully described in the publications of that society than 
anywhere else. 

According to the newspaper report, the Hon. Secretary 
(Mr. J. Dalrymple Duncan) and others expressed great 
sympathy with the investigators, but no archeological 
discussion took place. The speech of the President is 
thus reported :— 

‘‘ He was sorry it should have been thought necessary that 
anything should be said with regard to the suggestion of 
forgery. He thought that was a question to which prominence 
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should not be given by discussing it. The discovery of the 
crannog was a matter of very great interest. The shale articles 
found were proof of the genuineness of the discovery. Similar 
articles had been discovered in the valley of the Clyde, and that 
had a good deal to do with the age of the structure, which, he 
thought, would take them back to somewhere about the period 
of the Roman occupation. He thought it was utterly out of the 
question to say that the articles were Paleolithic, but un- 
doubtedly they might be Neolithic.” 


ii. British Archeological Association 

It appears that this Association was kept well informed 
of the progress of the Dumbuck excavations, as there is, 
in the September number of the /owrnal (1898), a graphic 
account of the discovery of the ‘‘crannog”’ and of some 
of its earlier relics, including the canoe, ladder, spear- 
heads, some of the shale images, etc. These notices are 
continued in the next number of the /owrnal (December, 
1898), and on the 15th March, 1899, we are informed that 
Mr. Donnelly read, at a meeting of the Association, a 
‘most interesting paper on his recent discoveries of 
prehistoric remains in the Clyde valley,” which, of 
course, included a description of the ‘‘crannog” and its 
relics. 

In these communications some curious information is 
given as to the position of some of the relics. In the 
September number of the /owrnal (p. 282) we are in- 
formed that a slaty spear-head, an arrow-head of bone, 
and a sinker stone were found in the débris inside the 
canoe. ‘‘In the cavity of a large bone,” says the writer, 
‘‘was also got an ornament of a peculiar stone. The 
digger unearthed it from the deposit at the bottom of the 
canoe, about 14 feet from the bow and near to a circular 
hole cut in the bottom about 34 inches in diameter.” 
What a funny place to hide a precious ornament, for 
I take this peculiar stone to be that with the human hand 
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incised on one side and three men rowing in a boat on 
the other! (see Plate XV., No. 10). 

With regard to Mr. Donnelly’s paper (read March 
15th, 1899‘, Dr. Brushfield, in the course of the dis- 
cussion, said: ‘‘ There could be little doubt that the 
structure and remains belong to the Neolithic Age; 
the absence of metal in the discoveries indicated that 
fact.” 

The Rev. H. J. Dukinfield Astley, editorial secretary 
of the Association, in criticising the paper, made a state- 
ment to the effect that my opposition to the Neolithic 
theory of Dumbuck was due to personal reasons. On 
reading a report of the meeting, which appeared shortly 
afterwards in the Atheneum, | addressed the following 
letter to the editor (published 8th April, 1899) :— 


‘“‘In a report of a meeting of the British Archzological 
Association, which appeared in your issue of the 25th instant, 
the Rev. H. J. D. Astley states that, owing to the controversy 
which has arisen on the subject of the Dumbuck crannog, he 
had been led to renew his acquaintance with Dr. Munro’s writ- 
ings, and that ‘he saw at once two very plain reasons for the 
learned doctor’s recently assumed attitude on this question, viz. 
that, supposing the Clyde crannog should be assigned, as 
Mr. Donnelly and others infer, and Dr. Brushfield admits, most 
probably to the Neolithic Age, it would disprove two of 
Dr. Munro’s most cherished theories—(1) that there was an 
upheaval of the West Coast of Scotland, forming what is 
known as the twenty-five-feet break, corresponding to a depres- 
_ sion of the western and southern coasts of England, at some 
time subsequent to the Roman occupation; and (2) that the 
idea of pile dwellings or crannogs was a later importation of 
the Celtic peoples into the British Islands.’ 

‘‘ Will you kindly allow me to make the following remarks 
on these extraordinary statements ? 

‘‘r, My attitude on the question of the Dumbuck crannog 
has not been recently assumed. My opinion was openly ex- 
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pressed to the investigators on the occasion of my visit to the 
crannog, and communicated in writing to them next day 
(October 13th, 1898). This letter has since been published in 
the Glasgow Herald of January 16th, 1899. (See supra, p. 151.) 

‘¢2, I never cherished, and nowhere published, the opinion 
that the upheaval of the West Coast of Scotland, indicated by 
the twenty-five-feet raised beach, was subsequent to the Roman 
occupation. My theory is the very opposite to this, viz. 
(quoting the zpszssma verba) ‘that in Scotland this movement 
was subsequent to the appearance of man in the district, but 
prior to the Roman occupation of Britain.’? 

*€2, | do not know of any crannog in Scotland that can be 
assigned to pre-Roman times, nor do I know of a true pile- 
dwelling in Scotland belonging to any period. Mr. Astley says 
‘that he desires at present to preserve an open mind on the 
subject. If he continues this attitude long enough, he may 
ultimately come to see the incongruity of holding that a wooden 
structure, consisting of three layers of beams resting on com- 
paratively recently deposited mud on the banks of the Clyde, 
and having associated with it a canoe (barely covered with that 
mud), a quern, and the bones of the ordinary domestic animals, 
is a monument of the Neolithic Age. Meantime the Journal of 
the association of which he is the honorary secretary has the 
distinction of illustrating the first Neolithic quern found within 
the British Isles, dated two thousand years before the Christian 
era! At that time, in my opinion, the very mud on which the 
so-called crannog so proudly reposes was probably still un- 
disintegrated in the bosom of its mother rock. But while 
Mr. Astley keeps his mind open with regard to these and such 
like theories, I would recommend him, before entering on the 
field of motives, to discard the weapons of misquotation and 
misstatement of facts.” 


A reply to this appeared on April 29th, the purport of 
which was that the report of the Atheneum was in- 
accurate. The explanation of the adroit way in which 
my upheaval theory was altered, so as to give plausibility 


1 Journal of the Archeological Institute, September, 1898, p. 285. 
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to the charge of having opposed the Neolithic theory of 
Dumbuck for selfish reasons, was as follows :— 


““T can assure Dr. Munro that I quoted him in my remarks 
with perfect exactness. My argument was as follows: If it is 
the case that there was an upheaval of the West of Scotland, 
indicated by what is known as the twenty-five-feet raised beach, 
at some time subsequent to the appearance of man in the dis- 
trict, but prior to the Roman occupation, then it is quite plain 
that no structure, whether crannog or not, of the Neolithic Age 
could be found in the bed of the Clyde at the present level, in 
the position which the Dumbuck (so-called) crannog occupies.” 


I made no reply to this illogical statement, as anyone 
could have seen that, if he really quoted me correctly, 
there was nothing in my theory to prevent a crannog 
being constructed during, at least, some portion of the 
Stone Age with as much facility as at any subsequent 
date. On the other hand, according to the post-Roman 
theory, which implies that the site of the crannog 
previous to the upheaval would be covered with water 
to the depth of twenty-five feet, in addition to the three 
feet to eight feet which now cover it at every high tide, it 
would be practically impossible to construct anything in 
such a depth of water. 

Shortly afterwards Mr. Astley (the author) kindly pre- 
sented me with a copy of an article entitled ‘‘ On Orna- 
ments of Jet and Cannel Coal, on Cup-and-Ring Mark- 
ings, and on Slate Weapons, as characteristic of the 
Neolithic Age.”! The main purport of this paper would 
appear to be to prove, by archeological evidence, that 
the shale and slate ornaments, weapons, and all the other 
heterogeneous objects of the Dumbuck crannog_be- 
long to the Stone Age. A mere glance at its contents 
disclosed so many misstatements and misrepresentations, 


1 Reprinted from the Journal of the British Archeological Association, 
June, rgoo. 
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especially of my own archzological opinions, that I 
thought it advisable to take public notice of his facts and 
argumentative methods. So I wrote a review of his 
paper and forwarded it for publication in the Relzguary 
and Illustrated Archeologist, where it appeared in due 
course (April, 1901), under the title—‘‘Is the Dumbuck 
‘Crannog’ Neolithic?” 

In due course, another contribution to the Dumbuck 
controversy appeared from the pen of Mr. Astley, 
which, he informs us, ‘‘is in substance throughout, and 
particularly in the appendix,” a reply to my criticism of 
his former paper in the Religuary and Illustrated Arch- 
aeologist. 

Like its predecessor, this brochure, which extends to 
thirty-three pages, with drawings of three ‘‘idols” from 
Dumbuck, a ‘‘Churinga from Dunbuie” (Plate XVII.), 
and what purports to be an oyster-shell? having a human 
face carved on it, is a reprint from the Journal of the 
British Archeological Association (September, 1901). 
Its title-page bears the following: ‘‘Some Resemblances 
between the Religious and Magical Ideas of Modern 
Savage Peoples and those of the Prehistoric Non-Celtic 
races of Europe.” Part of the wide scope of this inquiry 
is thus defined :— 


‘‘In the course of our argument we shall also prove that 
certain implements and amulets, weapons and figurines, and 


1 The reason for the appearance of this review was that the Council of 
the Association declined to publish in their Journal a critical reply to 
Mr. Astley’s statements, notwithstanding that my remarks were restricted 
to a contradiction of misrepresentations affecting myself alone, so as to 
counteract the erroneous doctrines to which they had given currency in my 
name. With this review I incorporated the substance of my letter to the 
Council (pp. 114 onwards to the close of the article), the only material altera- 
tion being the change from the second to the third person. 

2 There is no object in the Dunbuie collection like this so-called 
“‘Churinga,”” nor an oyster-shell carved with a human face. The only 
object in the Clyde Art Gallery that has a resemblance to the former is 
a shale amulet from Dumbuck (Pl. XV., No. 2); and as to the oyster-shell, 
I presume it is a mistake for the famous limpet-shell so adorned (Fig. 54). 
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rock-drawings, about which there has been much discussion, 
and which are confidently pronounced to be forgeries in 
certain learned quarters, are not by any means unusual—were, 
indeed, to be expected—are in all probability genuine; and 
that, as genuine, they are most interesting relics of a stage 
of culture for which a place can be very easily and naturally 
found in the civilisation of our islands; while, should they 
after all ever be proved to be not genuine—and the onus pro- 
bandit lies upon their detractors—the line of argument adopted 
in this paper is not thereby in the smallest degree invalidated ; 
it only possesses one proof the less; one link in the chain of 
evidence is removed, but the chain can be made complete with- 
out that link.” 


From this extract it would appear that criticism is 
unnecessary, as the disputed relics of Dumbuck are 
of secondary importance to the real object of the paper— 
merely a ‘‘ superfluous link” in a chain otherwise com- 
pleted. In short, the author holds that, if they are not 
genuine they ought to be, as such things were, indeed, to 
be expected. 

When the Langbank structure was finally excavated, 
as described on page 145, Mr. Astley was early on the 
field with his opinion of the new discoveries. In an 


1 As this paper was merely a rechauffé of his previous arguments and mis- 
representations to which I had already replied (Reliquary, vol. vii.), I took 
no notice of it. Moreover, by this time it was evident that Mr. Astley’s mind 
was impervious to legitimate argument. In this new effort he again freely 
indulges in quotations ; but like those of his previous paper, they are all 
more or less garbled, as the following, which is selected because it is short, 


will show :—‘‘ Dr. Munro asserts that the ‘ornaments of jet, amber, and 
bone,’ mentioned by me, ‘can be definitely assigned to the Ages of Bronze 
and Iron.’ This cannot be the case.” He then goes on to show from — 


Bateman’s Ten Years’ Diggings that some jet ornaments belong to the Stone 
Age. Anyone not conversant with Mr. Astley’s methods, on reading the 
above, could hardly avoid agreeing with him. But alas! misquotation, the 
besetting weakness of the Dumbuck champion, again humiliates him. 
The words I used were, ‘“‘the majority of ornaments of jet, amber, and bone,” 
etc. (see Reliquary, vol. vii. p. 113). 
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article entitled ‘‘Some further Notes of the Langbank 
Crannog,”! he introduces the subject as follows :— 


‘‘ Some might be disposed to say : ‘ Have we not had enough 
of these Clyde crannogs? After all they concern the Scotch 
archeologists more than they do us, and we might well leave 
them to fight out the battle for themselves.’ But I think this 
would be taking a narrow, parochial view of the subject. We 
are the British Archeological Association, and it behoves us, 
each one, to prove unceasingly, ‘Nihil a me Brztannicum 
alienum puto.’ Moreover, the problems embraced, as they 
involve far-reaching questions on the condition of Early Man in 
this island, are of importance to all Brztish archeologists.” 


It will be remembered that our author in his previous 
brochures fought on the side of the defenders of the Neo- 
lithic theory of Dumbuck, maintaining that the very piles 
were cut and sharpened by stone implements.” It is 
therefore interesting to know what his position in the 
controversy now is. 


‘‘ My own first impression,” he writes, ‘‘ was that the Lang- 
bank crannog might, from these evidences, be adjudged of later 


1 Reprinted from the Journal of the British Archeological Association, 
April, 1903. 

2 Those who are not above desiring amusement from archzological 
discussions may turn to the following reply which Mr. Astley has made to 
my evidence that the piles at Dumbuck were fashioned with metal tools :— 
““Dr. Munro and his friends would, without doubt, have propounded an 
equally emphatic opinion—so universally accepted—that the tool-markings 
and the cutting of the mortice and tenon-joints at Stonehenge were the 
‘result of sharp metal tools.’ But now, as I write, even these colossal 
works in hard stone are proved to have been fashioned by the despised 
Neolithic axe. How simple, after this, was the sharpening of the Dumbuck 
piles. And yet it is on the theory of the impossibility of any such thing that 
Dr. Munro throws down his sheepskin and challenges ‘the final coup to 
the Neolithic theory of Dumbuck.’ I accept the challenge—so may it be. 
Let the evidence now forthcoming of the higher stage of Neolithic culture, 
as disclosed at the great monument, be the coup to my contention of the 
origin of the ornaments and work at Dumbuck, or to the pre-Baconian 
theories of all those who would deprive the Neolithic race of even the very 
rudiments of ornament, art, or hewn architecture” (Brochure No. 2, 1901, 
P+ 33). 
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date than that of Dumbuck; but since the discovery of the 
amulets, and seeing that the style of construction is in both 
cases similar, and that the ‘ finds’ in each fall into line with the 
other discoveries at Dunbuie and Auchentorlie in the immediate 
neighbourhood, I would assign all to about the same period, 
viz. somewhere towards the close of the Roman occupation of 
Britain, when, as may be inferred from Bede, the Picts, who 
were the natives of the locality, would appear to have been still 
in the Neolithic stage of culture. The amulets of Cannel coal, 
together with the inscribed slate and shale spear-heads, shells, 
and rounded stones, belonged to the original constructors and 
inhabitants of the crannog, and bore a very real and vital 
relationship to their religious and totemistic arrangements ; the 
brooch and comb belong, if not to a later time, at least not to 
the original inhabitants, but to a Celtic tribe who may very 
probably have invaded and ousted them from Langbank, and 
dwelt in their settlement.”’ 


With the above finally amended statement Mr. Astley’s 
opinions may henceforth be allowed to drop out of the 
controversy—noting, however, the fact that he nowassigns 
the three stations, Dunbuie, Dumbuck, and Langbank, 
to ‘‘somewhere towards the close of the Roman occupa 
tion of Britain.” 


[Since the MS. of this volume was placed in the hands 
of the publishers a new side-issue regarding some strange 
objects, said to have been found in Portuguese dolmens, 
has been imported into the Clyde controversy, in which 
Mr. Astley has taken a prominent part. In a communica- 
tion to the Antiguary, April, 1904, he writes: ‘‘I will 
merely say here, on this point, that my arguments are 
brought to a scientific conclusion in my paper, ‘ Portu- 
guese Parallels to Clydeside Discoveries,’ reported in 
your issue for March, which will shortly be published.” 

I have seen the article in Portugala and the published 
‘“scientific conclusion” of Mr. Astley (Journal of B. A. A., 
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April and August, 1904), and can only say that, even had 
I space to discuss the matter I would not do so for two 
reasons. First, because I see no parallelism whatever 
between the contrasted objects from the Portuguese 
dolmens and the Clyde ancient sites, beyond the fact that 
they are both ‘‘queer things.” And, secondly, because 
some of the most eminent European scholars regard the 
objects described and illustrated in Portugala as forgeries. 
The learned Director of the Musée de St. Germain, M. 
Salomon Reinach, thus writes about them: ‘‘Jusqu’a 
nouvel ordre, c’est-a-dire jusqu’a preuve formelle du 
contraire je considére ces pierres sculptées et gravées 
comme le produit d’une mystification. J’aimerais con- 
naitre, a ce sujet, l’opinion des autres savants du Portu- 
gal” (Revue Archéologique, 4th S., vol. ii., 1903, p. 431). ] 


iii. Soczety of Antiquaries of Scotland 

On the 8th of May, 1899, Mr. John Bruce, F.s.A. 
SCOT., read an account of the excavation of the Dum- 
buck ‘‘crannog ” at the monthly meeting of this Society, 
Sir Arthur Mitchell, K.c.B,_M.D., LL.D., in the ‘chate: 
The author confined his remarks to a description of the 
structural details of the crannog—characterising it as a 
pile-structure—and of the relics associated with it, without 
expressing any opinion as to the age or period to which 
the remains belonged. Unfortunately, owing to delay 
in transit, the boxes containing the bulk of the relics had 
not arrived in time to be exhibited at the meeting, so 
that the only relics then shown were a quern and an oak 
pile freshly pulled (at my request), which had been for- 
warded at an earlier date. 

In commenting on the facts laid before the Fellows, 
I especially directed attention (1) to the cutting marks 
made in pointing the wooden pile which I attributed 
to a metal axe; (2) the presence among the relics of a 
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quern ; and (3) the superficial position of the structure in 
the Clyde deposits, as conclusive evidence that the site 
and its remains were of post-Roman date. 

Sir Arthur Mitchell, in thanking Mr. Bruce for his 
communication, suggested that before publishing this 
record in the Proceedings it would be desirable to have 
the site carefully surveyed by the engineers to the Clyde 
Trust, with reference to its present submerged condition. 
The only outcome of this, so far as I know, was the 
following statement which appeared in the Glasgow Herald 
about the middle of June, 1899 :— 


‘““THE DUMBUCK CRANNOG. 
‘*(FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ) 

‘*The work of examination and excavation of this remarkable 
archeological discovery still continues, as does the lay and 
scientific interest in its features and revelations. In a world- 
wide correspondence which has flowed in upon Mr. Donnelly, 
the discoverer of the crannog, it is seen that the conditions 
of the Clyde in the distant past have a very wide interest both 
for the student and the historian. Since its discovery in July 
last year, as notified and described in the pages of the Herald, 
and so graphically illustrated in the Zvening Times, the crannog 
has been visited by some dozen learned societies and thousands 
of the general public. It has also been the special study of 
experts in this field of archeology, with the result that the find 
stands to-day an assured evidence and relic of the ancient 
dwellers on the banks of the Clyde—the man of the Stone Age. 
Amongst the eminent scientists who have taken special interest 
in the crannog, and in practically examining the objects re- 
covered from it, is Sir Arthur Mitchell. Sir Arthur, after 
hearing Mr. John Bruce’s paper read before the Society of 
Antiquaries in Edinburgh, suggested that Mr. W. A. Donnelly, 
artist, should, besides his large collection of drawings of the 
crannog, its features and finds, execute a number of sections 
and all still remaining unrecorded features. Sir Arthur further 
extended his sympathetic interest by requesting Mr. James 
Deas, Sen., c.E., engineer to the Clyde Trust, to include this 


. 
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crannog in the present survey being made of the Clyde and 
foreshores, and the taking of levels on and near the crannog. 
This has been done. Mr. Deas instructed two of his assistants 
—Mr. Robertson, c.E., and Mr. Mitchell, c.z.—and their men 
to make a special and minute record of the crannog site, 
features, and levels. This work has been executed this week, 
to the entire satisfaction of Mr. Donnelly, who guided in the 
work in such a way as to make it possible to have many 
important features recorded which under other circumstances 
would have been omitted, or would have cost much expense 
and labour to re-excavate. At the crannog these June days the 
scene was very picturesque, the boats of the Clyde Trust riding 
idly in the offing, while the sun-browned Clyde Trust men, so 
physically fit, toiled and laboured in the tropical sun, guided by 
Mr. Mitchell and Mr. Robertson. Many cuttings and sections 
were made, east, west, north, and south. Mr. Donnelly made 
it possible for them to do what has not hitherto been done—a 
section right into the crannog proper, wedge-shaped, in fact, a 
segment of the circular structure, revealing the fact so often 
recorded, that it is a timber structure, not a stone one. Several 
valuable finds were made while prosecuting this work—some 
stone spear-heads and also horn implements, large teeth, ribs, 
and chisels of horn. Mr. Robertson also unearthed a very 
formidable oaken war club, four feet six inches long. The out- 
standing feature was revealed that the crannog was built on the 
secure foundation of a splendid bed of the finest blue clay. 
When Mr. Deas has his plan and sections made from the very 
exhaustive measurements and levels it will form an independent 
and authoritative chart from which the actual position and levels 
of the crannog can be ascertained. The work was very trying 
in the waters and mud of the foreshore under a sun which 
recorded a temperature of 117 degrees in the light. Scientists 
all over the country are greatly indebted to Mr. Deas for the 
sympathetic and practical manner he has approached this 
antiquarian work, and Mr. Donnelly speaks in glowing terms 
of the efficient and practical manner in which the Clyde Trust 
men have executed the work on every occasion. Mr. Donnelly 
and his men, on behalf of the Helensburgh Society, have 
excavated 30,000 cubic feet of clay, sand, and mud since first 
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the excavations were begun. Some of the most important 
parts are yet to be done, such as the well, the southern break- 
water, and the dock in which the great war canoe was found. 
Advantage is being taken to have this work done while the 
weather is favourable, and, as hitherto, all important facts of 
value will be recorded in the press.” 


I heard little more of the Dumbuck discoveries till the 
Annual Meeting of the Society on the 30th of November, 
1899, when the Secretary announced that Mr. Bruce had 
‘‘kindly consented to recast his paper on Dumbuck for 
the present session, when it would be read and the whole 
of the finds exhibited.” 

At the meeting of the Society (May 14th, 1900) Sir 
Arthur Mitchell, k.c.B., again presided.! The paper, as 
recast, contains little that is new. There is, however, a 
singular omission. In his account of the animal remains 
there is no mention made of fragments of the horns of 
the fallow-deer. Now when I visited the crannog I was 
shown two or three fragments of some kind of palmated 
horn, which I was told had been identified as those 
of the fallow-deer. One of them reminded me of a small 
fragment found at Lochlee, and identified by Professor 


1 A few days before the meeting the following note was sent to me 
by one of the secretaries :—‘‘ The committee have resolved, in the peculiar 
circumstances of the case, to depart from their usual custom and print any 
discussion that may take place on the paper to be read next meeting by Mr. 
Bruce on Dumbuck, and I am requested to intimate that they would be 
pleased if you could make it convenient to be present at the meeting and 
take part in the discussion. 

“An opportunity would be given of revising any remarks you might 
make before they were printed. 

“‘By direction of the committee I am writing similar letters to other 
gentlemen, Fellows of the Society, who have discussed Dumbuck in the 
public press.” 

I was not present at the meeting owing to various reasons, some being 
that I had expressed my views on the Dumbuck ‘‘crannog” when Mr. 
Bruce read his first paper on that subject: that these views were already 
published: and that nothing in the interval had occurred to lead me to alter 
them. 
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Rolleston as that of the reindeer. The idea which passed 
through my mind at the time was that the Dumbuck 
fragments might also have been remains of the reindeer. 
I did not, however, examine them with care, as I urged 
the importance of sending all the animal remains without 
delay to be examined by an expert. Now in the selection 
of horns and bones sent to Dr. Traquair I could find 
none of the fragments previously shown to me as those of 
the fallow-deer. I need not say that the identification 
of the remains of either of these species of deer, on an 
inhabited site in the valley of the Clyde, would have 
been one of the most interesting features of the Dumbuck 
find. Dr. David Murray, in an article on the Dumbuck 
‘¢ Marine Structure,” ! mentions fragments of ‘‘ antlers of 
the red-deer and fallow-deer”’ among the contents of the 
refuse-heap. It may be mentioned that, during the news- 
paper correspondence, I made use of the reported presence 
of fallow-deer horns among the débris of Dumbuck as an 
argument against the theory that the structure belonged 
to the Neolithic period, because this kind of deer was 
first introduced into Britain by the Romans.? Remains of 
the fallow-deer have not, therefore, been found in older 
deposits than Roman kitchen remains, as at London Wall 
and Colchester, where Professor Boyd Dawkins recognised 
its characteristic antlers.® 

On the chairman inviting discussion on Mr. Bruce’s 
paper the first speaker was Dr. Joseph Anderson, who 
dealt in a lucid manner with the main features of the case. 
With regard to the relics, he said that there was nothing 
exceptional in the chronological horizon of a portion of 
them from both sites (Dumbuck and Dunbuie), but as 
regards another portion, he could find no place for it in 


1 Scots Pictorial, October 29th, 1808. 
? Glasgow Herald, January 14th, 1899. 
2 Cave Hunting, p. 132. 
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any archeological series, having ‘‘ no recognisable affinity 
with any objects found anywhere else.” 


“For my part,” said Dr. Anderson, ‘‘I do not consider it 
possible or necessary in the meantime that there should be a 
final pronouncement on these questions. In the absence of 
decisive evidence, which time may supply, I prefer to suspend 
my judgment—merely placing the suspected objects (as they 
place themselves) in the list of things that must wait for further 
evidence, because they contradict present experience. It has 
often happened that new varieties of things have been regarded 
with suspicion on account of their lack of correspondence with 
thing's previously known, and that the lapse of time has brought 
corroboration of their genuineness through fresh discoveries. If 
time brings no such corroboration, they still remain in their 
proper classification as things whose special character has not 
been confirmed by archzological experience.” 


The only other Fellow present, besides the chairman, 
who took part in the discussion, was Dr. David Christison, 
who said that the difficulty in freely accepting the objects 
found at Dunbuie had been increased rather than dimin- 
ished by the discovery of ‘‘ objects of startling novelty” 
at Dumbuck. 

Sir Arthur Mitchell, in summing up the discussion, said 
that the comments passed would serve a useful purpose ; 
nor did the fact that they were by no means all in agree- 
ment ‘‘lessen their value.” The Society had no function 
to give a deliverance on such matters, and the Fellows 
could hold their own opinions. He made the following 
judicious and much-needed remarks on the distinction 
between genuineness and authenticity :— 

‘When quite new objects present themselves with claims to 
antiquity, it is certainly proper to examine those claims with 
care. This would be proper if there was nothing peculiar about 
them beyond their newness, that is, their not having been seen 
before; but a careful examination of them becomes still more 
clearly proper if there is anything about their character, in 
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addition to newness, raising doubts as to their genuineness. 
There may be little or no hesitation in accepting objects as 
genuine objects of antiquity, and yet some uncertainty as to 
their authenticity. It is, of course, a deeper doubt, which 
extends to genuineness as well as to authenticity.” 


In the present case he thought the duty of the Society 
was to preserve both the record and the objects till further 
experience would decide the matter. This experience 
might ‘‘be derived from fresh explorations in other 
localities, or from further explorations at Dumbuck itself, 
or from a fuller knowledge of the circumstances in which 
the doubted objects were found.” It seemed to him that 
‘we should, in the meantime, speak hesitatingly of the 
Dumbuck structure as a crannog.” In connection with 
this point he regarded the position of the structure as of 
some importance. 


‘It is situated,” he adds, ‘‘on the Clyde, at a place which 
was at one time a ford—not a ferry. There are indeed many 
references to the Dumbuck Ford. When the Clyde was 
deepened, great changes, we know, occurred in the region of 
Dumbuck, the result of dredging on a great scale, and also of 
river buildings, not far from the structure. There is still, I 
think, a guiding light at Dumbuck. It is now, if I mistake not, 
a gas light, but I think it was at one time a light from an open 
fire of flaming coal. On these matters, however, I have no 
certain information. But the history of Dumbuck as a ford 
seems to me to deserve looking into.”’! 


The result of the discussion was to put the Clyde dis- 
puted objects into a category of suspense. They are now 
placed in a case by themselves, along with the few un- 
questioned relics with which they were associated, where 
visitors to the Museum can inspect them and form their 
own opinions as to their archeological value. The 


For a full report of the discussion at the Society of Antiquaries of Scot- 
land, see their Proceedings, vol. xxxiv. pp. 456 et seq. 
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publication of the discussion has also, in another way, 
served a good purpose by revealing to archzologists 
beyond Scotland the fact that Scottish antiquaries were 
by no means unanimous in regarding these grotesque 
shale objects as genuine relics of Scottish civilisation. 

Then follow replies from those invited to take part in 
the discussion, but who were not present.! 

Mr. Andrew Lang begins by trying to establish a 
similarity between some Australian things and the Clyde 
ornaments, and concludes his communication as follows :— 


‘‘That a forger, presumably ignorant of the recently ascer- 
tained Australian facts, was unlikely to counterfeit objects of 
which he could scarcely have heard. He would have forged 
Jamiltar, not unknown objects. The level of Australian material 
culture, in any case, is infinitely below that indicated by the 
structure of Dumbuck. 

*‘If genuine, the marked stones of Dumbuck and Dunbuie 
indicate the survival, into a relatively cultured age, of a 
singularly archaic set of ritual and magical ideas.” 


Dr. David Murray concludes his communication as 
follows :— 


** River cairns are commonly built on piled platforms, and my 
doubt is whether this is not the nature of the structure in 
question. It is difficult to suggest why a pile-dwelling should 
be placed on a spot dry for several hours every day. The so- 
called causeway would be under water at high and of no use at 
low tide. The supposed dock in which the canoe was found 
would be equally useless, being at one time on dry land and at 
another twelve feet under water. The canoe does not seem to 
have been associated with the structure. It is similar to other 
Clyde canoes, one of which was found a short distance to the 
east. The other finds are puzzling, but we need not condemn 
them because we do not understand them.” 


1 My letter to the secretary is not published, but an extract from Pre- 
historic Scotland is given in which my opinions on the subject are expressed. 
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OTHER OPINIONS OF THE RELICS OF DUMBUCK 
AND DUNBUIE 

In order to make the above sketch as representative as 
possible within the limits at my disposal, it is interesting 
to add the following opinions of some eminent authorities 
who took the precaution to examine the relics before pro- 
nouncing judgment on them. 

A letter from the late Mr. Henry Stopes in the 
Atheneum of October 12th, got, affirming his belief in 
the genuineness of the Clyde relics, was answered in the 
next issue of that journal by Mr. J. Romilly Allen, 
F.S.A., editor of the Religuary and Illustrated Archeolo- 
gist, as follows :— 

**T challenge Mr. H. Stopes to get any responsible museum 
curator to pass these as genuine antiquities of the Neolithic 
period. It would be an advantage to the public if some arche- 
ological Sherlock Holmes would endeavour to discover the 
name and address of the practical joker to whom we are in- 
debted for having taken in so many distinguished antiquaries.”’! 


Mr. Charles Hercules Read, Secretary of the Society of 
Antiquaries, and Keeper of the British Antiquities in the 
British Museum, writes in a letter, dated 7th December, 
1901, as follows :— 

‘““T did enjoy the pleasure of seeing the Dumbuck and 
Dunbuie ‘ antiquities.” What puzzles me is the purpose served 
by this curious swindle. Where does the fun come in, and 
who, besides people like you and me, is enjoying the joke? 
I met ——, and he endeavoured to get me on the argument, but 
I declined, not having then seen the things. His line is founded 
on the fetitio princrpit. A merely literary man cannot under- 
stand that to practised people the antiquities are as readable as 
print, and a good deal more accurate.” 


Professor Boyd Dawkins, who has frequently expressed 
the opinion that the idols and the other ‘‘ queer things ” 
1 Atheneum, toth October, igor. 
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from the Clyde were spurious, had recently an oppor- 
tunity of seeing the objects in the National Museum in 
Edinburgh ; and the result of his investigation was the 
following letter which appeared in the Glasgow Herald on 
the roth April, 1903 :— 


“OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER, Afril 8, 1903. 

*«Sir,—On my way through Edinburgh last Monday I was 
led by the controversy in your columns as to the age of the 
above sites to examine the collection made from them in the 
National Museum of Antiquities. The collection is as a whole 
unique, and unlike any collection from any other archeological 
site in Europe. Four oyster-shells from Dunbuie particularly 
attracted my attention. Two worn shells belong to the common 
British oyster, and demand no further notice. Two fresh shells 
have the characteristic purple muscular impression of the 
American oyster, and are unmistakable Blue Points. All have 
one or more holes drilled in them. If these belong, as is 
alleged, to the age of the Dunbuie hill-fort, it is obvious that 
the inhabitants ate Blue Points, and that the importation of 
American oysters to the banks of the Clyde began before the 
discovery of America. It is easier to believe that the oysters 
in question are neither prehistoric nor medizeval, and that they 
found their way into the refuse-heap after the importation of 
American oysters to Glasgow at some time during the last 


thirty years. eM ani, cete., 
‘WW, Boyp DAWKINS.” 


Considering the diversity of opinions thus held and 
published in archeological and scientific journals, literary 
magazines, and the daily press, we can hardly complain 
if the public saw in these investigations a suitable subject 
for ridicule. And yet, the two submarine structures in 
the estuary of the Clyde, along with the portion of the 
relics, of which there can be no doubt as to their being 
genuine, are, perhaps, the most interesting and novel 
discoveries of recent times within the Scottish area. 
But, instead of trying to interpret the social exigencies 
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which gave rise to such novel archeological phenomena 
in the Firth of Clyde, the investigators pay no attention 
to any opinion unless it be associated with a belief in the 
authenticity of the grotesque and ridiculous ‘‘idols” ef 
ommne hoc genus, which have so greatly startled the archzo- 
logical world beyond the environments of Glasgow. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE ARCHASOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES AT DUNBUIE, 
DUMBUCK, AND LANGBANK, INDEPENDENT OF 
THE DISPUTED OBJECTS 


PROPOSE in this chapter to discuss the archeological 
evidence which the materials, found during the ex- 
cavations of the hill-fort of Dunbuie and the two sub- 

marine structures of the Clyde estuary, have placed at our 
disposal for forming an opinion of the age and period to 
which they belong, without taking the shale ornaments 
and other disputed objects into account. To use these 
latter objects as evidence for or against the conclusions 
thus arrived at would be a glaring case of petztio principii. 
Let no one, however, run away with the idea that they are 
devoid of evidential elements. On the contrary, these 
are so explicit and important in the general inquiry that 
they will be considered in a separate chapter. 


(1) THE HILL-FORT OF DUNBUIE 


There are no structural features in the hill-fort of 
Dunbuie by which it can be differentiated from numerous 
other stone forts in Scotland. The foundations of a nearly 
circular wall of dry stone masonry, 13} feet thick, en- 
closing a space 30 to 32 feet in diameter, and to which 
there had been an entrance a little over 3 feet wide, 
with indications of a guard chamber on each side, are all 
the architectural data disclosed by the excavation. Had 
any remains of intra-mural chambers or of a stone stair 
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been detected it would unhesitatingly be pronounced a 
broch; nor, in the absence of such evidence, can it be 
definitely dissociated from that peculiar class of Scottish 
buildings, because the portion of wall then remaining was 
not sufficiently high to exclude the possibility of these 
broch characteristics having been present at a higher 
level—a structural deviation which has occasionally been 
met with. Of course, had the Dunbuie fort been actually 
proved to be the remains of a broch, no sane person 
would for a moment entertain the idea that its ruins con- 
tained the débris of a Neolithic or pre-Celtic civilisation. 
All the brochs hitherto investigated have shown more or 
less precise evidence of a post-Roman civilisation, their 
range, according to Dr. Joseph Anderson, being ‘‘ not 
earlier than the fifth and not later than the ninth cen- 
tury.”! Although from more recent discoveries, as, for 
example, the broch of Torwoodlee, Selkirkshire, there is 
good reason to believe that their range might legitimately 
be brought nearer to Roman times, it makes no difference 
in the correctness of the statement that they all belong to 
the Iron Age. But, putting the supposition that the 
Dunbuie fort was a broch altogether aside, and consider- 
ing it as a mere circular fort or tower, it is not without 
parallels in the neighbourhood, as I will now endeavour 
to show. 

On April 19th, 1892, while a local antiquary and myself 
were on our way to the vitrified fort of Dunskeig, in the 
north of Cantyre, I jotted the following notes of a ruined 
fort of dry stone masonry which we accidentally came 
upon. 

The summit of Dunskeig extends some 150 yards in 
length from east to west, and about half that in breadth. 
At each end of its long diameter are the remains of an 
ancient fort. One, the first we came to, situated on the 


1 Archeologia Scotica, vol. v. p. 146. 
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eastern brow, looked at a little distance like a cairn of 
stones. Its original form was that of a circular building 
of dry stones enclosing an area a few paces in diameter. 
Portions of the inner surface of the circumscribing wall 
were still zw szt#. Its thickness was found to be 14 feet 
on the east side, where its only entrance was placed. 
This entrance was in the form of a passage, 4 feet 6 inches 
wide, but showed no evidence of a guardroom. The 
continuity of the wall on the inner side of the fort could 
be traced all round, and here also the evidence of recesses, 
side chambers, or stairs in the wall was of a negative 
character. The fort was therefore not a broch. 

During the summer of 1900, while staying with friends 
in Argyllshire, I inspected the ruins of a circular fort 
situated on a precipitous knoll about half a mile north of 
Lunga House, and to the east of the new road to Kilmel- 
fort, which presented similar characteristics. The portions 
of the wall still remaining disclosed a thickness of 14 feet, 
an internal diameter of 25 to 30 feet, and one entrance on 
the south-east side. On examining the surface of what 
remained of the wall I noticed one or two empty spaces in 
its interior which might have been the bases of chambers, 
but there were no indications of a stair. 

I also inspected, along with Mr. David MacRitchie, 
F.S.A. SCOT., another roughly circular fort, on the east 
bank of Loch Lomond, in the vicinity of some submerged 
wooden structures supposed to be remains of a crannog ; 
but the exact nature of this fort was also uncertain, as 
there remained of it little more than the foundations of 
the wall. 

Dr. David Christison thus writes of a circular fort 
which he explored in the vicinity of Loch Awe :— 

‘¢ Suidhe Chennaidh (the name of the fort) has evidently been 


a round tower of dry masonry, with a wall 14 feet thick at the 
base, and of considerable height, as proved by the amount of 
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débris remaining after the removal of large quantities to build a 
dyke. This took place in the lifetime of Mr. Macdonald’s 
father, who could remember when the ruin stood to a height 
of about 20 feet. The important question whether it is a broch 
or not cannot be quite conclusively answered, although the 
evidence is negative, on the whole. No sign of a stair or 
gallery in the thickness of the wall, or of a doorway leading 
to such was found; but as the structural part remaining does 
not exceed 4 feet in height, the absence of these signs of a 
broch is not decisive ; and all that Mr. Macdonald has to say 
as to his father’s information is that he never heard him 
speak of stair, gallery, or window in the structure.”’* 


Unfortunately, the removal of the soil and grassy 
covering of the rocky floor of the interior of this fort 
yielded no relics, except the remains of some rude 
hearths, ashes and charcoal, and some fragmentary bones, 
which, so far as they could be identified, belonged to tne 
horse, stag, and roe. 

An exceptionally interesting fort of dry masonry, on 
the island of Luing, has been partially explored and 
described by Dr. Allan Macnaughton.? This fort is oval 
in shape, measuring about 66 by 40 feet (internal diameter), 
and the thickness of the wall varies from 16 feet, at its 
ends, to 10 feet in the middle. It had two entrances, one 
a simple passage, and the other, though smaller, gave 
access to a chamber and a stair in the interior of the 
wall leading upwards. The larger entrance, 14 feet long 
by 54 feet wide, had two door-posts, on one of which (the 
surface facing the interior) were fifteen cup-marks, 
measuring from 1 to 2 inches in diameter and } inch in 
depth. The relics found in the course of the investiga- 
tions are the following—the description being slightly 
abbreviated from that in the Proceedings of the Society :— 

Four water-rolled pebbles of quartzite and mica schist, 


E\Pracy SA Scoty, Oly XKVe pil 22e 
2 Ibid. , xxv. ps 4763 XXVil. P. 375: 
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from 5 to 3} inches in length, and abraded at their ends 
for use as hammer-stones. 

An oval pebble of quartzite (¢vacked stone), 32 inches in 
length by 2? inches in breadth and 1 inch in thickness, 
having a narrow groove formed along its major axis on 
both sides, shallower towards the ends than in the middle 
(Fig. 33). 

‘* Small quern of slate, upper and lower stones 5 inches 
in diameter. These small querns have been occasionally 
styled snuff or mustard querns, but in either case the 


Fic. 33. TRACKED STONE FROM LuUING Fort (4) 


use of them for this purpose would be comparatively 
modern.” 

A large quern of slate, 2 feet 8 inches in diameter. 

Part of an iron blade, probably a knife or dirk, 14 inch 
in length. Two pieces of iron slag, one of them mag- 
netic. 

Portion of a small rod, or pin, of brass or bronze, not 
unlike the slender handle of a medieval spoon, having at 
one enda piece of thinner metal attached. 

A fragment of coarse pottery, a slab of sandstone, 
84 inches square and 1 inch thick, showing on both sides 
marks of usage, fragments of discs and pounders and 
much-charred wood. 

During the excavations quantities of the shells of edible 
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molluscs, chiefly limpets, whelks (Lettorina littorea), and, 
less abundantly, oysters, were met with. The animals 
represented by the bones were the red-deer, roe, pig, ox, 
seal, and some undetermined birds. 

The small quern was found at the north-east corner of 
the fort, near the surface. Thus, both its position in the 
débris, and its function of grinding snuff, though now a 
forgotten custom, suggest that the fort had been inhabited 
up to comparatively recent times. Why the investigation 
of this interesting ruin had been abandoned seems 
unaccountable in face of the following remarks :— 


‘When it is remembered,” writes Dr. Macnaughton, ‘‘ that 
the fort interior is filled with débris to a height of 8 or 9 
feet, one cannot but consider that in this great mass there 
may lie much that is certain to be of interest. The work 
hitherto done at the fort is but a mere fraction of what is 
required in order to ascertain its true character and something 
also about its builders and occupants. Resembling the brochs in 
its thick and massive walls of dry-stone, its stairs, its chambers, 
its contents, yet differing from them in its great size, its oval 
shape, and its two entrances, it forms an archeological puzzle 
which only extensive excavation can help to solve.” 


So far, therefore, as structure gives any indications of 
antiquity the simple round towers must be regarded as 
mere variants of the broch, probably of later date than 
the earliest brochs. At any rate there is nothing to 
justify us in assigning any of them to a pre-Broch 
period. 

Looking now at the ordinary relics collected in the 
débris of Dunbuie, viz. a few pointed objects of bone, 
two upper stones of quern-mills, some abraded pebbles, 
pounders, rubbers, whetstones, etc., we see that they are 
quite in harmony with the remains found on analogous 
structures and on contemporary inhabited sites, such as 
the crannogs. The absence of pottery and metal is by 
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no means an unusual circumstance among the Scottish 
forts hitherto explored. Out of some ten forts examined, 
pottery was found on five sites, viz. Dun Fheurain, 
Castle Law, the Laws, Seamill, and Abernethy, amount- 
ing to four fragments on three and a few more on Castle 
Law and Abernethy. On the Lochlee crannog, notwith- 
standing its richness in industrial and domestic relics, 
only five small portions of a whitish, unglazed ware, with 
circular striz as if made on the wheel, were found—all 
of which might have been portions of the same vessel. 
Metal objects were equally restricted in number, and their 
distribution among these ten forts was confined to a few. 
To argue, therefore, from the absence of metal and 
pottery at Dunbuie, that the site is Neolithic, as thus set 
forth in the article on that fort in the Proceedings of the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, is simply fatuous :— 


‘‘ The articles found are strongly indicative of a much earlier 
period than post-Roman—they point to an occupation of a tribe 
in their Stone Age. For although the absence of metal is not 
in itself sufficient to infer a Stone Age, when we find so many 
weapons, cutting implements, and personal ornaments of stone, 
and none of bronze or iron or any other metal, we have pre- 
sumptive evidence that this tribe had not acquired the every- 
day use of metals; the total absence of pottery is another 
evidence of a very early stage of civilisation.” } 


(2) DUMBUCK SUBMARINE STRUCTURE 


In criticising Mr. John Bruce’s first report of the exca- 
vations at Dumbuck to the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland (May 8th, 1899), I maintained, on the following 
grounds, that the structure was a relic of the Iron Age. 
First, that the woodwork showed unquestionable evidence 
of having been cut and shaped with sharp metal tools; 
secondly, that its superficial position in the sedimentary 
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deposits of the Clyde basin was inconsistent with the idea 
that its construction dated back to the Neolithic period ; 
and thirdly, that all the genuine relics discovered up 
to that time belonged to post-Roman times. 

With regard to the implements and tools with which 
the piles and other woodwork were cut and shaped, it 
is now generally admitted that they were made of metal, 
probably iron.! It is therefore unnecessary to say any- 
thing more on this subject. 

From the geological point of view the Neolithic theory 
of Dumbuck is equally untenable. To look for Stone 
Age remains, such as flint implements, arrow-heads, etc., 
one does not go to recent deposits on the present sea- 
beach, but to those which were formed in prehistoric ages. 
On the supposition that a crannog, or any analogous 
habitation, had been constructed in that remote period 
near the line of low-water mark, its site would be now, 
doubtless, a long way inland and buried some 8 to 12 feet 
beneath the accumulated silt, probably long ere now 
converted into arable land. The early Iron Age relics 
found when excavating Kingston Dock were buried 15 
feet below the surface (see p. 230). The alluvial deposits 
which have accumulated during and since Neolithic times 
in the shallows of the Clyde estuary have greatly en- 
croached on the water-course ; but the increase of mud 
around the wooden structure at Dumbuck since it was laid 
down is only equal to the thickness of the three layers of 
wood—probably less than a foot in depth. The super- 
ficiality of the so-called stone pavements, one of which 
is described by Mr. Bruce as ‘‘ 6 feet wide and just awash 
with the mud,” shows the absurdity of the Neolithic con- 
tention. I have elsewhere suggested that some of these 
causeways may have been laid when the cairn was being 
demolished (see p. 139); and the extension of one from 


1 See p. 219; and Religuary and Illustrated Archeologist, vol. vii. p. 118. 
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the central woodwork to the burn, or artificial canal, 
supports the probability of this suggestion. 

Among the ‘objects of types which are familiarly 
known to archeological science from their frequent 
occurrence in other sites of early occupation,” are two 
which have a special chronological value, viz. an under- 
stone of a quern and a ‘‘ tracked stone” (Fig. 34). Both 
these objects are characteristic of the early Iron Age, 
no specimen of either having been found, to my know- 
ledge, in any remains belonging to the previous ages. 

The quern is an ingeniously constructed machine, the 
use of which implies a considerable advance in mechanical 


Fic. 34. TRACKED STONE FROM DUMBUCK (4) 


skill. It appears to have been first used in France during 
eee tater Marnian, or La Tene, period (“‘ Late Celtic” 
of the British Isles). It is the immediate successor to 
the ‘‘saddle quern,”’ which consisted of two flat stones, 
the upper being used to crush the grain by a rolling 
or rubbing process. Such were the millstones found by 
Schliemann in hundreds in the strata of all the prehistoric 
cities of Hissarlik. They were also common among the 
débris of the Swiss lake-dwellings; but no rotatory quern 
has been found, to my knowledge, in any Neolithic or 
Bronze Age stationin Europe. The oldest known querns 
in Britain are those found in Glastonbury lake-village, 
and in Hunsbury Camp, near Northampton; but the 
examples from both these sites can scarcely be dis- 
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tinguished from those found on Roman stations. The 
Romans may be said to have been the introducers of the 
quern into North Britain; but who were its actual in- 
ventors seems to be unknown. The mention of stones 
‘¢ millstone-like”” by Homer! only proves that corn was 
ground between stones of a particular size, which therefore 
might have been saddle querns. 

The ‘‘tracked stone” (Fig. 34), whatever may have 
been its special function or purpose, whether a point- 
sharpener, as many maintain, or a strike-a-light, is 
equally good evidence that the people who used such 
things flourished in the Iron Age, as none of them have 
been found in any of the previous ages. They are not 
very common in Scotland, this being the ninth specimen 
known to me, viz. four from Wigtownshire,” one from the 
Borness Cave, Kirkcudbrightshire,* one from each of the 
brochs of Lingrow (Orkney), and Kintradwell (Suther- 
landshire), and one from the south fort of Luing (Fig. 33), 
as already described. In Ireland, however, they are more 
common, being occasionally among the relics on crannog 
sites, no less than ten specimens associated with numerous 
iron implements and objects of medizval times having 
been found on the crannog of Moylarg, co. Antrim.‘ 

In Scandinavia and Finland these objects were often 
manufactured with much care, generally in the form of a 
pointed oval with a groove along the margin for the 
attachment of a leathern strap, by means of which a 
warrior could carry one suspended from his belt. They 
are, however, also found as simple oval pebbles, precisely 
like the Scottish and Irish specimens. One of this kind 
is figured on Plate III. (p. 428) of the Bologna volume of 
the Congres International @ Anthropologie et @ Archéologie 
prehistoriques, 1871. 

1 [liad, vii. 270. 2 Catalogue of National Museum, AL. Nos. 83-6. 
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As to their function, my own opinion is that they were 
used as strike-a-lights. The central groove, often slant- 
ing a little to one side, was intended to guide the direc- 
tion of a piece of flint which, when held in the right hand 
—the tracked pebble being in the left—and struck 
smartly, produced sparks of fire. But even on the 
supposition that they were point-sharpeners—and I see 
no reason why they should not have been used for both 
purposes—they could only be effectually used to sharpen 
pointed tools and instruments of metal. 

All the other relics (except, of course, the disputed 
objects) such as the bone pointers, the sawn and cut por- 
tions of deer-horn, the hammer-stones, whetstones, 
abraded water-worn pebbles, etc., are just what one 
would expect to find in the débris of an inhabited site 
of early medizval times. 

Among the animal bones found in the refuse-heap was 
a tooth of the horse, which shows that this animal was 
then used as food. Now horseflesh was forbidden by the 
Church as an article of food in the latter part of the 
eighth century, because it was eaten by the Scandinavian 
people in honour of Odin. It would appear, however, 
that the deeply rooted prejudice against the use of this 
animal as a source of human food, which prevails at the 
present day, was only gradually acquired, as it is re- 
corded that the monks of St. Gall ate the flesh of wild 
horses in the eleventh century. At any rate, the presence 
of remains of the horse among the food refuse left by the 
occupiers of the Dumbuck submarine structure is good 
presumptive evidence that the date of its occupation was 
not later than the tenth or twelfth century. It would be 
interesting to know if there are any historical notices 
extant to show when the horse ceased to be used as food 
for man in North Britain. 

I venture to say that no experienced archeologist will 
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deny that the above facts and arguments are strong 
evidence that the Dumbuck structure and its associated 
relics belong to the Iron Age, probably dating to some 
portion of that most obscure period of Scottish history 
which followed the final withdrawal of the Roman 
soldiers, and lasted to the dawn of true history some 
six or seven hundred years later. 

None of the archeologists who have figured in the 
Clyde controversy has offered any convincing evidence 
of the real purpose for which these submarine structures 
were erected, the most plausible suggestions on this 
point being that they had something to do with the early 
navigation of the estuary, or with a ferry or ford which 
formerly existed near the site of Dumbuck. Recently, 
however (March 28th, 1903), the Rev. Robert Munro,B.p., 
minister of Old Kilpatrick, published in the Glasgow 
flerald an article entitled ‘‘Crannog or Fish-bothy?” 
which at once brought Messrs. Lang, Astley, Murray, 
and a host of other authorities into the correspondence 
columns of that journal. The purport of Mr. Munro’s 
communication was to show, from documentary evidence, 
that ‘‘at a very early period it was customary to construct 
on or near the Clyde houses which were kind of bothies 
for preserving the fish and for affording shelter and 
accommodation to the fishermen.” No one who read the 
evidence adduced in this article could deny that it was 
suggestive and, at least, worthy of the most careful 
consideration. It had, however, the fatal sting that, if it 
could be accepted as the razson ad’étre of the submarine 
structures of the Clyde, there would be no longer room 
for doubt as to the bogus nature of the grotesque shale 
objects. It was to this correspondence that Professor 
Boyd Dawkins referred in his letter to the Herald on his 
discovery of American oyster-shells, known as ‘‘blue 
points,” among the relics from Dunbuie. 
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As the point raised by Mr. Munro is only in a second- 
ary way related to the question of the genuineness of the 
disputed objects, it is unnecessary to enter here on a dis- 
cussion of its merits, nor into the animated controversy 
to which it gave rise. Readers will be better served by 
allowing the author to state his case. This he has briefly 
done in the following communication to the Atheneum 
of April 18th, 1903, which is an abstract of his paper to 
the Herald :—} 


‘“CRANNOG OR FISH-BOTHY ? 


‘*O_p KILPATRICK, DUMBARTONSHIRE. 

“About five years ago a wooden site with outer layers of 
piles and other features was found on the margin of the river 
Clyde, near Dumbuck. Without much consideration its dis- 
coverers proclaimed it to be a crannog of the Neolithic period. 
To that opinion they and a few others still cling ; even although 
it has been proved to the satisfaction of all competent archzolo- 
gists that it was not a crannog, but the foundation of a medizval 
building of some sort. As there still exists doubt on the part 
of a few as to whether the Dumbuck structure is a crannog, 
and a crannog belonging to the Neolithic age, perhaps you 
will allow me space for certain facts gleaned from the early 
charters, and from the Acts of the Parliaments of Scotland, 
which I am not without hope will help to throw light on 
this subject. 

‘‘From the first quarter of the thirteenth century down till 
recent times, the ancient Earls of Lennox, the monks of Paisley, 
the Colquhouns of Colquhon and Luss, Lord Lyle of Duchall, 
and others, had yazrs, for catching fish, constructed on the 
Clyde and the Leven, and on Loch Lomond and Lochwinnoc 
vide Regtstrum Monasterit de Passelet, pp. 14, 212-15, 250-1 ; 
Cartularium Comitatus de Levenax, p. 25; Cartulary of Colqu- 
houn, pp. 6, 7, 15. As late as 1632 there is an Act of Charles I. 
by which it is ordained that as his ‘subjects dwelling upon 
the bounds of the Firths of Forth and Clyde have been at 


1 The paper as here reproduced has been revised and slightly amended 
by the author. 
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all times heretofore, and still are at some seasons of the year 
chiefly maintained by the fishings thereof ‘none fish ’ according 
to the ancient custome [z.e. with cruzves and yazrs] except the 
natives’ (Acts Parl. Scot., vol v. p. 245). 

‘‘Vatrs were the subject of legislation in Scotland since the 
days of William the Lion, and were the frequent cause of 
litigation in the law courts from the thirteenth century to the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. 

“But besides cruzves and yazrs there is reference in the old 
charters to houses and shielings for the fishermen, and in 
one case to a bothy, which served both as a house for pre- 
serving the fish and for providing accommodation to the 
fishermen when detained in their fishing operations. The earliest 
reference of this kind is in the Donatio et confirmatio Maldovent 
Comitis de Levenax, Terre et Piscarie de Lynbren, date 1255. 
By this donation Maldoven, Earl of Lennox, besides granting 
to the Paisley monks certain lands and privileges in the Vale of 
Leven, also gave them permission to fish both sides of the 
Leven, and over the water as they pleased. It further conferred 
the right ‘to fish his lake of Leven, in its whole extent, with the 
liberty of drying their nets and making houses and shieling's for 
their fishermen as well in the islands of the said lake as in his 
adjacent lands’ (‘cum libertate siccandi retia sua et faciendi 
domos et scalingas piscatoribus suis tam in insulis predicti lacus 
quam in terris meis circumjacentibus.’—Reg. Mon. de Pass., 
p. 212). ; 

‘‘ Another very important reference is in the charter, entitled 
Carta de Piscarie de le Crukyshot, granted by Robert, Lord 
Lyle, to the monks of Paisley, in 1452. This charter bestowed 
upon them and their successors the third part of the entire 
fishing of Crookedshot on the Clyde belonging to his lands of 
Auchentorlie and Dunnerbuck, ‘with a small piece of land 
touching upon and in the neighbourhood of the aforesaid third 
part of the fishing of Crookedshot for the purpose of erecting 
a house suitable for the preservation of the fish and for the use 
of the servants of the said Abbey and Convent when detained 
in that place’ (‘cum particula terre contigua et vicina prefate 
terti parti piscarie Ze Crukytshot ad construendum unam do- 
mum sufficientum pro conservatione piscium et pro servitoribus 
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inibi moram trahentibus dictorum Abbatis et Conventus qui pro 
tempore fuerint.’—Reg. Mon. de Pass., p. 250). 

‘* The lands of Auchentorlie and Dunnerbuck are about half 
a mile distant from the wooden site at Dumbuck. 

‘‘Mr. John Bruce, F.S.A. SCOT., in a paper on the Dumbuck 
structure, read before the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, 
and published in their Zransactions (vol. xxxiv. p. 438), states 
that ‘in the centre there is a circular stone-walled cavity of 
about six feet diameter, inside of which were found remains 
of what seemed like wattle or basket-work of hazel twigs and 
rods.” This find of wattle or basket - work, taken along with 
the fact that it was customary from early times to erect houses 
on or near the Clyde for the preservation of the fish and 
the temporary shelter of the fishermen, seems to point to the 
almost inevitable conclusion that the so-called Dumbuck crannog 
is the site of an old fish-bothy. As a crannog on the Clyde 
margin it would be of no use either as a permanent habitation 
or place of defence, since it would be left high and dry at each 
ebb of the tide. As a fish-bothy with its central cavity— 
possibly utilised for preserving the fish alive—it would not only 
be in the most suitable place for such a purpose, but it would 
readily explain the hitherto inexplicable questions that have 
been raised as to its situation, and origin, and use.” 


3) THE SUBMARINE STRUCTURE AT LANGBANK 


Just as the Clyde controversy was becoming stale in 
local and quasi-archeological circles, the announcement 
of the discovery of another ‘‘crannog” on the Clyde 
estuary added a fresh element of expectancy to those who 
had interested themselves in the difficulties raised by the 
novel revelations of Dunbuie and Dumbuck. As regards 
function and date of occupancy, as indicated by the 
superficial position and general arrangement of the wood- 
work, there can be no doubt that the chronological 
horizon of this new site corresponds with that of Dum- 
buck. Its chief and almost only relics—the bone comb 
with Late Celtic ornamentation and the small brooch of 
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brass or bronze (Plate XII.)—are also in harmony with 
the post-Roman date of construction previously assigned 
to Dumbuck and Dunbuie, and having a possible range 
of from 400 to 1200 A.D. But while in the two former 
stations there was not a single object which suggested 


Fic. 35. BoNE CoMB FOUND ON GHEGAN ROCK AND OBJECTS 
ASSOCIATED WITH IT (+) 


a more definite position within that range, we have in 
these two exceptionally interesting relics presumptive 
evidence to fix the date of the occupancy of Langbank 
probably nearer the distal than the proximal end of the 
above-named range. As this question is by far the most 
interesting which the Clyde investigations have yet brought 
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on the field of discussion, we shall, as briefly as possible, 
look into its merits. First as to the comb. A comb 
(Fig. 35), ornamented with a Late Celtic pattern very 
similar to that on the Langbank specimen, was found 
among the ruins of a Romano-British habitation on the 
‘‘Ghegan Rock,” East Lothian.' Ornamental toilet 
combs have also been found on the sites of brochs, 
crannogs, kitchen middens, etc., of early medizval times 
both in Scotland and Ireland.2 The ornamentation on 
one of the combs found on the kitchen midden at Elie,’ a 
site of about the eighth century, may also be regarded as 
a Late Celtic design, as I have observed the very same 
pattern on pottery from the lake-village of Glaston- 
bury. It consists of a circle enclosing two circles, each 
having a diameter of half that of the former, precisely 
as is the case with the Ghegan specimen, except that 
in the latter instead of perfect circles we have slight 
ovals. 

The ornamental design on the Langbank comb has, 
therefore, justly excited the curiosity of archeologists ; 
and, there being little known of the duration of the ‘‘ Late 
Celtic” period in North Britain, it is not a matter of 
surprise to find one critic, Mr. Ludovic Maclellan Mann,‘ 
arguing that this design proves the Langbank habitation 
to have been constructed in pre-Roman times. His 
argument isas follows. From Sir W. Franks’ well-known 
opinion on the duration of the ‘‘ Late Celtic” period in 
South Britain (200 B.c. to about 100 A.D.), Mr. Mann 
maintains that the range of time for the Langbank 
comb ‘‘may be taken with safety as from 100 B.C. to 


250 A.D.” Again, in comparing its design with that 


LOC SaeA SCOP VOle Ville Po i3 7 5 

2 See Ancient Scottish Lake-dwellings, Figs. 217, 218, 219, and 255 to 259. 
DE LOCUS An SCOM A VOlER XX Ven Pn 250; 

4 Glasgow Herald, December 12th, 1902. 
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on the analogous comb from the Ghegan Rock (Fig. 35), 
he writes :— 


‘Tt is understood that the archeological horizon to which 
the Ghegan specimen has been assigned has been taken by 
some inquirers as a guide to the age of the Langbank specimen. 
It is, therefore, of importance to show, as can easily be done, 
that the curvilinear incised work on the Ghegan comb is of a 
later type. In the Ghegan specimen the lines are unpleasing, 
without grace, and comprise stiff geometrical ovals, the whole 
design being degenerate and having little or no likeness to the 
Late Celtic patterns.” 


From the result of my own examination of the two 
combs I do not agree with Mr. Mann’s criticism. Indeed, 
were a distinction to be made in curves made by a pair of 
compasses, I would be inclined to reverse his judgment, 
as a geometrical oval is more difficult in execution than 
a circle inscribed (excentrically) within another. Mr. 
Mann’s next point is that from the entire absence of 
pottery and Roman remains ‘‘we are driven to the con- 
clusion that the site was not a ‘going concern’ during 
those Roman perturbed centuries.” So far his argument 
is legitimate and to the point, the most questionable 
element in the evidence being his reasons for assigning 
the Ghegan comb to a later period (a point which will be 
discussed further on). It is, however, to the inference 
he draws from faulty premises that I wish specially to 
direct attention. ‘‘We have now shown,” he writes, 
‘‘that the site is not later than the Roman period. 
Hence it may be taken to be pre-Roman in origin.” Our 
author concludes his letter as follows :— 


‘‘Whether, in attempting to fix this archeological Enigma 
of Renfrewshire in its proper chronological place, we may dare 
venture beyond the few short Early Iron Age centuries, and 
consider, as a possible arena, the period of the Bronze Age 
Culture, with its several instances of appreciation of cup-and- 
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ring marked slabs, is a question I leave to more capable 
inquirers.”’ 


As one of the professed objects for which this book was 
undertaken is to expose archeological fallacies it will be 
necessary to deal with Mr. Mann’s arguments systemati- 
cally, because they are plausible, and might even induce 
persons not fully conversant with Late Celtic remains to 
accept his pre-Roman theory of the Langbank structure, 
as a conclusion founded on archeological facts. 

First of all let me remind readers that Late Celtic art 
is not a creation of the people of Britain, but a mere 
adaptation of art elements imported from Central Europe, 
a statement which I have elsewhere fully dealt with in an 
article on the ‘‘civilisations of Hallstatt and La Tene.’’? 
But these foreign elements were so handled by the Celts 
of the British Isles that their work can be readily differ- 
entiated from that of any other European people, whose 
culture elements were derived from the same classical 
sources. Before the conquest of Britain by the Romans, 
Late Celtic art was practised by the inhabitants in several 
parts of Britain, without showing any trace of Roman 
influence, such as in the Glastonbury lake-village and the 
Hunsbury Camp, near Northampton. Numerous ex- 
amples of this art have also been discovered throughout 
the English provinces in graves, hoards, rivers, fields, 
etc., generally as isolated finds, but occasionally asso- 
ciated with Roman remains. In Scotland, however, 
there is not a single specimen which, so far as I know, 
can be dated to pre-Roman times. No doubt the circum- 
stances in which many of these Late Celtic objects have 
been found afford no clue to their date, but, on the other 
hand, there are others which, being associated with un- 
doubted works of Roman art, must of necessity be 
assigned to the Romano-British period. 


1 Rambles and Studies in Bosnia, etc., chap xi., 2nd ed. 
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Thus, of the massive bronze bracelets peculiar to 
Scotland, one, found at Stanhope, Peeblesshire, had been 
concealed under a stone, along with a Roman patella, or 
pan, very like the one found on a crannog in Dowalton 
Loch. Another was disinterred from the entrance to an 
underground dwelling (Eirde- or Picts’ house) at Castle 
Newe, Strathdon, Aberdeenshire, and among the débris 
of this dwelling were ‘‘ parts of querns, antique beads, 
etc.” Another fact about these Caledonian bracelets, 
which suggests their post-Roman origin, is that an 
analysis of the metal of some of them showed that zinc 
as an alloy had partly taken the place of tin, a change in 
the composition of true bronze which had been brought 
about in Roman times.t In draining a bog near the 
manse of Balmaclellan, Kircudbrightshire, four parcels 
of bronze objects, including fragments of a mirror, with 
characteristic ornaments of Late Celtic designs, were 
found along with a highly ornamented upper quern stone.” 
A circular brooch of bronze with an exquisite pattern of 
flamboyant and spiral work in relief was found in the 
Victoria Cave, Yorkshire, along with coins of the first 
half of the fifth century of the Christian era. 

That these Romano-British examples of Late Celtic 
work are not exceptional survivals is proved from the 
discovery of similar work associated with Anglo-Saxon 
remains. Mr. Llewellyn Jewitt * wrote as follows :— 


‘fA remarkable discovery, which included portions of what 
is very plausibly considered to be a helmet, was also, a few 
years ago, made on the estate of Mr. Francis Wedgwood, at 
Barlaston, in Staffordshire. The particulars of this I now for 
the first time make public. The grave, which was 7 feet in 
length by 2 feet in width, was cut in the solid red sandstone 
rock. It was about 15 inches in depth at the deepest part, 


TEP rOC. SN Ag SCOL, XG 5 Or 2 Tbid., vol. iv. p. 294. 
° Cave Hunting, p. 93. 4 Grave Mounds, p. 258. 
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which was at the south-east corner, and died out with the slope 
of the hill towards the north-west, and the earth which covered 
it (which had probably been tempered in the usual manner) was 
only a few inches in thickness. It was on the slope of the hill. 
At the upper or northerly end of the grave a basin-like cavity, 


im. 


Fic. 36. BRONZE PLAQUE FROM AN ANGLO-SAXON GRAVE 


AT BARLASTON (t) 


two or three inches in depth, was cut in the floor of rock. In 
this hollow, which had evidently been intended for the helmeted 
head of the deceased to rest in, was found the remains of what 
I have alluded to as justly considered to be remains of a bronze 
helmet. The skeleton had, as is so frequently the case in 
Anglo-Saxon interments, entirely disappeared, but on its right 
side lay the sword, and on the left a knife. 

‘“‘The fragments in the cavity consisted of several pieces 
of curved bronze, highly ornamented, which had probably, with 
other plain curved pieces, formed the framework of the helmet ; 
some thin plates of bronze; a flat ring of bronze, beautifully 
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ornamented, which is conjectured to have been the top of 
the framework of the helmet; and three enamelled discs, of 
a similar character to what have been elsewhere found, with 
hooks for suspension, or attachment to leather or other 
substance. One of these is engraved, of its real size, on 
the next illustration (Fig. 36). The centre is of enamel mosaic 
work, ground down level with the metal, as in the old Chinese 
ORV, 5G. 

‘‘Enamelled discs, or pendants, such as I have just spoken 
of, have been occasionally found in other localities, as will have 


Fic. 37. A BRONZE PLAQUE FROM A BARROW AT MIDDLETON 
Moor, DERBYSHIRE (}) 


been noticed in the course of the last few pages. The use 
of these curious objects is very obscure, and I am not aware 
that any very particular attention has been paid to them. 
Portions of these were found in the Benty Grange barrow, 
along with the Saxon helmet. A very perfect example (Fig. 37) 
was found in a barrow on Middleton Moor, Derbyshire, in 
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1788,! where it was found lying near the shoulder. In the 
same barrow was a portion of another enamelled ornament, 
the iron umbone of a shield, and a thin vessel of bronze— 
described as like a shallow basin—which probably formed a 
portion of a helmet.” 

I presume no one will dispute that these ornamental 
discs from Barlaston and Middleton Moor are Late 
Celtic work, and that their association with Anglo-Saxon 
remains brings their date down to at least the fifth or 
sixth century A.D. 

A few years ago a remarkable discovery—consisting of 
two Late Celtic fibule of gilt bronze, a silver collar, a 
Roman finger ring of gold, and another of bronze with 
the setting of a gnostic gem—was made at Atsica on 
Hadrian’s wall. The objects were lying together in the 
débris of a guard chamber, about 33 feet below the surface 
and 3 feet from the original floor of the chamber. Dr. 
Arthur Evans” on various grounds has fixed their date 
at 200 A.D. ; but this is regarded by some authorities to 
be too early, as it is difficult to believe that the guard 
chamber of a gate on the Roman wall would be a final 
ruin at the end of the second century. The same author, 
in his descriptive account of the famous gold ornaments 
found on the north-west coast of Ireland, assigns a hollow 
collar of Late Celtic workmanship, in its purest geo- 
metrical style, to the first century of our era.? But, on 
the other hand, Mr. Robert Cochrane, F.s.A., in a recent 
communication to the Journal of the Royal Society of 
Antiquaries of Ireland,* advances plausible reasons for 
regarding these ornaments as the property of an early 
Christian Church which existed near the spot, and 
‘‘which, probably, suffered the usual fate of monasteries 
in Ireland at the hands of the Danes.” 


1 See Bateman’s Vestiges, etc., p. 24. 
2 Archeologia, vol. lv. pp. 179-98. 
° [bid., pp. 397-418. # Vol. xxxii. pp. 211-24, 
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Still more interesting are the facts in connection with 
the discoveries on Lisnacroghera Crannog in Ireland,' 
where the military kits of at least four men—iron swords, 
bronze sheaths, lances, and their bronze handle-mount- 
ings, and other objects—all beautifully ornamented with 
Late Celtic designs,? were by some unknown fate 
associated in a peat bog with the usual promiscuous 
objects found on an Irish crannog. Among the latter 
were fragments of two large iron caldrons; a large 
knife, like that of a hedge-cutter, and an ordinary axe- 
head, both of which retained portions of their wooden 
handles; an iron adze; a reaping-hook; part of a gun- 
lock; portion of ‘‘ bog-butter” bearing the impress of a 
coarse cloth, etc. 

In 1865 a remarkable discovery was made in one of the 
chambered cairns on the Loughcrew hills, co. Meath, 
Ireland.? This consisted of a large quantity of flat 
polished pieces of bone associated with a variety of 
objects of stone, bronze, and iron, together with a 
quantity of sea-shells, principally limpets and cockles ; 
over one hundred small stone pebbles ; 6 polished stone 
balls; beads of glass and amber as well as fragments 
of glass; small rings of bronze more or less perfect ; 7 
specimens of iron objects, all thickly encrusted with rust, 
among them being a pair of small compasses and a 
slender chisel. But it is with the bone plaques that we 
are now concerned, of which Mr. Conwell gives the 
following account :— 


‘‘ We have been enabled to save 4,071 fragments of these in 
a plain state—once polished, but without further ornamentation ; 
108 nearly perfect in shape; 60 where the bone material is 
little decomposed, and still retains the original polish ; 27 frag- 


1 Lake-dwellings of Europe, p. 379. 
2 Jbid., Figs. 123 and 124. 
® See Zomb of Ollamh Fodhla, by E. A. Conwell, M.R.1.A. 
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ments which appear to have been stained; 12 plain fragments 
perforated by a single hole near the end; 500 fragments 
ornamented with rows of fine parallel transverse lines, and two 
others similarly ornamented, and perforated near the end; 13 
combs, 7 of which are engraved on both sides, the heads only 
and the roots of the teeth of the combs now remaining ; 91 
implements engraved by compass, and in a very high order of 
art, with circles, curves, ornamental puncturings, etc., and 12 
of these decorated on both sides. In some instances the per- 
forations near the end appear to have been counter-sunk. In 
all there are 4,884 pieces.” ! 


I here reproduce from Mr. Conwell’s work a few illus- 
trations of these ornamented bones (Figs. 38-44), from 
which it will be seen that we have precise parallels, not 
only to the ornamentation on the Langbank and Ghegan 
combs, but also to that on the bronze sword-sheaths of 
Lisnacroghera. The late Mr. Wakeman, apparently 
accepting the bone ornaments of Loughcrew as being 
contemporary with the cairn in which they were found, 
tried to reconcile the conflicting facts as follows :— 


‘*In connection with the style of the decoration which the 
Lisnacroghera sheaths and some other metallic remains found 
with them exhibit, all I shall now venture to say is, that it is 
very early—older by far than any period to which writers have 
allowed an iron culture, however overlapped or overlapping, to 
have prevailed in Ireland. It will be perfectly startling to 
antiquaries to compare the ornamentation on these sheaths 
of enamelled bronze (one of them still containing its blade of 
iron) with that which is shown upon a number of knife or 
dagger-shaped objects formed of bone, which are described 
by the late Mr. Conwell in his work entitled Zhe Tomb of 
Ollamb Fodhla, as having been found in a chambered carn on 
Slieve na Calliagh, one of the Lochcrew hills. This carn 
formed but one of a group of tumuli, the chambers of which 
contained indisputable evidence of pagan sepulchral rites, in- 
cluding cremation, having been practised within them, It may 


1 [bid., p. 53. 


Fics. 38-40. Bones witH LaTE CELTIC ORNAMENTATION 
FROM LOUGHCREW (?) 
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be observed on the Lochcrew implements the great majority of 
the spiral and other designs appear to have been produced by 
the aid of a compass, a slight depression or dot remaining in 
the centre of each curve. This dot or spot was no doubt 
caused by the impression of the stationary leg of the instrument 
used in the production of the figure; and it is curiously re- 
markable that similar dots form the centres of most of the 
beautiful arcs which appear upon the largest of the Lisnacrog- 


Fics. 41-43. FRAGMENTS OF BONE ComBs WITH LATE CELTIC 


ORNAMENTATION FROM LOUGHCREW (3) 


hera sheaths. It is a fact most suggestive to all who have 
formed, or who are forming, opinions in reference to the sup- 
posed chronological order of our antiquarian waifs, that im- 
bedded amongst the decorated bones found in the Loughcrew 
chamber a small compass composed of iron, and every way 
suitable for the production of the chaste designs which a con- 
siderable number of them exhibit was discovered. Let it not 
for one moment be imagined that I am desirous of claiming for 
the bronze crannog sheaths a degree of antiquity which must 
be assigned to the knife-shaped articles of bone discovered in a 
pagan burial chamber of the period of cremation, as has been 
just noted ; but as an observer and student of early decorative 
design, I fearlessly state that the art exhibited upon the bone 
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remains is absolutely identical with that which appears upon 
the metal.”! 


A more rational explanation of the chronological 
problem, which so greatly puzzled Mr. Wakeman, 
would be to bring forward the date of the Loughcrew 
bone ornaments, so as to harmonise it with that of the 
bronze sheaths of Lisnacroghera. To accept the former 
as products of the art of the period when the pagan 
cemetery on the Loughcrew hills was actually in use 
seems to me untenable. As already mentioned, the 


Fic. 44. LATE CELTIC ORNAMENT ON BONE PLAQUE 
FROM LOUGHCREW (3) 


elements of Late Celtic art were not derived from the 
Bronze Age decorations prevalent in the British Isles, 
of which characteristic specimens are to be seen sculp- 
tured on nearly all the large stones which enter into the 
construction of the chambers of the Loughcrew cairns. 
These sculpturings, although disclosing a great variety 
of designs, are rude and roughly executed; nor is there 
any evolutionary connection between them and the Late 


1 Journal R.H.A.A., 1884, p. 381. 
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Celtic bone ornaments. The only data which, so far as 
I can see, might suggest such a development are the 
concentric circles and spirals of the Bronze Age which 
reached Western Europe before the art influences of 
Hallstatt or La Tene. Although both spirals and con- 
centric circles are the most common ornaments on bronze 
objects within the Scandinavia archeological area, yet 
we do not find that they ever evolved or merged into 
a style of art comparable to that of Late Celtic. What- 
ever Late Celtic elements existed there came from 
foreign sources, but not by the Danubian valley route. 
It is, therefore, in my opinion, more likely that a Celtic 
craftsman in later times deposited his stock of bone 
flakes and working appliances in the cairn as a secure 
place of concealment; or, perhaps, he had taken shelter 
there himself with his goods, and actually carried 
on his trade in the chamber. But, be that as it may, 
I entirely agree with Mr. Wakeman in regarding the art 
of the Loughcrew bone ornaments as identical with that 
on metal from the Lisnacroghera crannog; and, as there 
is no reason whatever for suggesting a pre-Roman date 
to the latter, the obvious inference is that the former are 
also later than the beginning of the Roman occupation 
of Britain. 

The interference of Roman civilisation with the con- 
tinued development of Late Celtic art in the south of 
Britain does not apply to Ireland, or to the north of 
Scotland. Hence, the Celts in these regions continued 
their peculiar patterns of divergent spirals and trumpet- 
shaped spaces, long after it ceased in the districts which 
came permanently under Roman government. In con- 
cluding a review of Late Celtic remains in Scotland a few 
years ago, I formulated the following deductions to which 
I still adhere :— 


(1) ‘*The presence of querns and long-handled combs in the 
Glastonbury lake-village and in the Hunsbury camp, associated 


P 
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with the débris of continued occupancy in which no character- 
istic Roman remains are found, points to a pre-Roman civilisa- 
tion probably due to an immigration of Belgic or Gaulish tribes. 

(2) ‘* Such relics (querns and long-handled combs) are found 
in crannogs and brochs in North Britain associated with 
sporadic remains of both Late Celtic and Roman civilisations, 
thus indicating a later or post-Roman date. 

(3) ‘‘Objects characteristic of the Late Celtic civilisation in 
Southern Britain, such as enamelled horse-trappings, articles of 
military equipments, mirrors, brooches, bracelets, and torques, 
are but sparingly found in Scotland and Ireland. And as no 
settlements or cemeteries of the period have been found in 
Britain farther north than Yorkshire, nor in any part of Ireland, 
it is suggested that the products of this special culture and 
civilisation spread to these regions by means of commercial 
and social intercourse, rather than by an immigration of a new 
pace. < 


There are no archeological data, that I know of, which 
militate against the idea that Late Celtic art continued to 
be practised, both in Scotland and Ireland, until its 
designs were assimilated by the early Christians, and 
actually became part of the ornamentation used by them 
in the adornment of illuminated manuscripts, sculp- 
tured stones, and metal-work. If the execution of Late 
Celtic designs is to be restricted to a couple of centuries 
before, and after, the Christian era, how is the reintroduc- 
tion of divergent spirals and trumpet-shaped spaces into 
the art of our early Christian monuments to be accounted 
for? Without enlarging on the subject it seems to me 
most reasonable to suppose that the Celtic mind eliminated 
the divergent spiral pattern from the various art elements 
which reached them from Central Europe, while at the 
same time it rejected zoomorphic and foliaceous designs 
as unattractive. The introduction of Christianity brought 
with it interlacements and fretwork which, in conjunction 


! Prehistoric Scotland, p. 277. 
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with the pre-existent divergent spirals and trumpet-shaped 
spaces, formed the main elements in the Celtic school 
of Christian art both in Scotland and in Ireland up to 
about the tenth century, when, it would appear, the latter 
fell into disuse. Interlacements of a highly complex 
character continued, however, to be venerated for a 
couple of centuries longer, when they, also, succumbed 
to new ideas and innovations both in church architecture 
and Christian symbolism. 

On the other hand, South Britain, having lost its native 
Celtic art during the Roman occupation, had to borrow it 
in Christian times from Scotland and Ireland, a fact 
which Mr. J. Romilly Allen thus records :— 

‘* Spiral work is almost unknown on the early Christian 
monuments of England and Wales, being found in its greatest 
perfection on the sculptured stone work and metal work of 
Ireland and Scotland, and in the Hiberno-Saxon MSS. of the 
best period, say from A.D. 600 to goo.”’! 


The chronology of Late Celtic art thus raised deserves 
more consideration than can be given to it here; but, 
from incidental references recently made to it by one or 
two archeologists, it would appear that I am not alone in 
bringing down Late Celtic work in Scotland and Ireland, 
so as to cover the entire period between its development 
in South Britain and the introduction of Christianity 
into the British Isles. Thus Mr. Romilly Allen has 
contributed to the Society of Antiquaries of London,” 
an elaborate and well-illustrated paper on ‘‘ Metal Bowls 
of the Late Celtic and Anglo-Saxon Periods,” the express 
object of which is to show ‘‘ that they supply a connected 
link between the flamboyant ornament of the Pagan 
Celtic metal-work and the spiral ornament of the Christian 
Celtic MSS. and sculptured stones.” In this paper he 


1 Karly Christian Monuments of Scotland, p. 374. 
2 Archeologia, vol. 56, p- 39: 
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figures the circular enamelled discs described by Mr. 
Ll. Jewitt (see p. 200) as bowl ornaments. More 
recently the same author describes the special character- 
istics of the Late Celtic art of this transition period as 
follows :— 

‘‘Towards the end of the ‘Late Celtic’ period and the 
beginning of the Christian period we find the flamboyant curves 
arranged symmetrically within circles, as on the Elveden tankard 
belonging to Mr. H. Prigg and on round disc brooches from 
the caves of Settle, in Yorkshire, Brough Castle, in Westmor- 
land, Silchester, and elsewhere ; but without any closely coiled 
spirals being introduced.” ! 


Dr. Arthur Evans, in his article on the Irish ‘‘ Gold 
Ornaments,” already referred to, thus expresses him- 
self :— 

‘¢ There is, then, good warrant for believing that a bold, pure 
style of Late Celtic art was prolonged awhile among the Celtic 
population of the north and west of our islands after the 
Roman conquest of Southern Britain. In other words, the 
stage of culture which, shortly after the beginning of our era, 
is cut short over a large part of England by the rapid increase 
of Roman influence, culminating in actual conquest, finds its 
continuous development in Caledonia and Ireland.” 


Also Mr. Cochrane? writes :— 


‘‘The period between the Late Celtic and its development 
into the Christian trumpet pattern of the seventh and eighth 
centuries has not yet been filled, and the older style of ornament 
survived longer than is generally thought.” 


In face of these facts, and the opinions of highly 
competent archeologists, there is no early place for the 
Langbank comb in the serial evolution of Late Celtic 
ornaments; nor, indeed, is there, to my knowledge, any 
positive evidence that any portion of that evolution 


1 The Early Christian Monuments of Scotland, p. 372. 
4 LOG. Citi, Ps 216, 
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belonged to pre-Roman times in a locality so far north 
as the Clyde Valley. I agree, however, with Mr. Mann 
that the Langbank structure was not a ‘‘ going concern” 
at any time during the Roman occupation of Scotland, 
for the reasons he has given. But I differ from him 
mm toto in dating it to the pre-Roman period in Scotland, 
in support of which he has advanced no argument worthy 
of being seriously considered. That a toilet comb, 
decorated with a debased geometrical design of Late 
Celtic character, should be found in the débris of a 
habitation which had become a ruin prior to the Roman 
occupation of the district is, to my mind, a most im- 
probable hypothesis. That, however, the comb may 
have been the product of Romano-British times, like that 
at the Ghegan habitation, is not questioned; but in that 
case we would expect to find more traces of Romano- 
British influence than the little brass brooch, which may 
also claim an equal degree of antiquity. Mr. Mann’s 
statement that the design on the Langbank comb is 
earlier work than that on the Ghegan specimen, if 
founded on anything more solid than mere conjecture, 
is refuted by the variety of the ornamental designs on the 
Loughcrew bone plaques, which include some precisely 
similar to those on both combs, associated with the more 
characteristic divergent spirals, trumpet-shaped spaces, 
etc. If these different patterns were contemporaneous, 
how can it be said that one is older than another? In 
truth, they all belong to the pure geometrical and later 
‘ phase of Late Celtic art which lingered in North Britain 
in a more debased state on Highland brooches, powder 
horns, etc., to within a century or so of the present time. 
Other specimens of this art have been observed on objects 
from crannogs, brochs, hill-forts, etc. Among these may 
be mentioned the designs on a piece of wood from 
Lochlee ;1 the massive bronze collar found on the Hynd- 


1 Lake-dwellings of Europe, Figs. 144, 145. 
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ford crannog;! an enamelled disc from the broch of 
Torwoodlee ;2, and another from the vitrified fort of . 
Beregonium.® But these instances are too limited to 
permit of dogmatism. At any rate, so far as archeology 
may be trusted as a guide, it clearly points to that obscure 
period which immediately followed the withdrawal of the 
Roman soldiers from Britain as the chronological horizon 
to which the Langbank comb is to be referred rather than 
to any portion of the pre-Roman period. 

The small penannular brass or bronze brooch also 
takes its place among the relics of the early Iron Age, as 
brooches, indisputably analogous to it, if not precisely 
similar, have been found among Romano-British, Celtic, 
and Saxon remains in numerous localities throughout the 
British Isles and on the Continent. Among those more 
closely resembling it the following may be mentioned. 
General Pitt-Rivers has figured four specimens found 
among the débris of Romano-British villages—one from 
Woodcuts Common,‘ two from Rotherley,’ and one with 
ends turned back, similar to that represented in vol. il. 
Plate 102, Fig. 15.° I have here copied one of these 
brooches, that from Woodcuts Common (Fig. 46), which 
is of bronze with the ends slightly ornamented. It was 
**found in the filling up of the main ditch at a depth of 
14 inches beneath the surface.” From this it would 
appear to be more recent than the ordinary Romano- 
British remains. 

Of fifteen bronze fibulz found at Wilderspool, Cheshire, 
one is annular, eight are penannular, and six are of the 
bow-shape. One of the penannular kind is here figured 
(Fig. 48) from the work of Mr. W. T. Watkin ;’ another 


I Proc. SoA. SCot., VOln KXXAL Pee gS5y) Listas 

2 Tbid., vol. xxvi. p. 81. bid. Vol. XIX 247: 
4 Excavations in Cranbourne Chase, etc., vol. i. Pl, 16, Fig. 10, 
5 


Lbid., vol. ii. Pl. 102, Fig. 15, and Pl. 103, Fig. 14. 
8 V/btd., VOlniva lle 257eiioons. * Roman Cheshire, p. 265. 
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(Fig. 45) was found in London excavations, and is figured 
by J. E. Price ;* another, of Saxon origin, is figured by 
Akerman ;? and a specimen (Fig. 47) from the broch of 
Okstrow is figured in the Proceedings of the Scottish 
Antiquaries.* A penannular ring with slightly bulbous 
extremities, probably a similar brooch minus the pin, 
is among the relics from Camelon in the National 
Museum, Edinburgh. Another comes from one of the 
Dowalton* crannogs, and yet another, very similar to the 


Fics. 45, 46, 47. PENANNULAR BROOCHES FROM LONDON, 
WoopcuTs, AND THE BROCH OF OKSTROW. (2) 


Langbank specimen, was found at Hyndford.’ Brooches 
of the same type are also common in Ireland, two being 
among Dr. Buick’s collection of objects from the Moylarg 
crannog,® which includes a small leaden Christian cross 
of the tenth century, and a pendant, also of lead, with 
a Late Celtic ornamentation. A penannular .ring-brooch 
with the acus projecting beyond the ring was found on 


1 Roman Antiqutties, Pl. viii. Fig. 7. 

2 Pagan Saxondum, Pl. XVIII. Fig. 4. With regard to this type of 
fibula, Mr. Akerman makes the following remarks: ‘‘ The fibula No. 4 is 
of a form frequently met with in Anglo-Saxon interments. They do not 
occur so often in the Frank graves; but in the cemeteries of Livonia fibulee 
of a less simple penannular shape are more common, as may be seen in 
several examples now in the collection of the British Museum” (Pagan 
Saxondum, p. 36). 2 WVOl yxy peo5: 

4 Ancient Scottish Lake-dwellings, Fig, 16. 

5 Proc, S. A. Scot., vol. xxxiii. p. 386, Fig. 16. 

6 Loc, cit., p. 319, Figs. 3 and 5. 
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the Culbin sands,!a complete parallel to which was found 
in the recent excavations at Camelon. 

Dr. Hume figures five penannular fibule,? with regard 
to which he writes that — 


‘‘they are very rude examples of a kind well known. They 
are supposed to be of the later Roman period; but objects 
of this kind are found not merely with Roman remains, but 
also among Saxon ones. Some of the more elegant forms are 
alluded to under the head ‘ Brooches’; and in Ireland especially 
they are numerous and varied, both of silver and gold. An 
interesting example was obtained among some Roman remains 


Fic. 48, PENANNULAR BROOCH FROM WILDERSPOOL, CHESHIRE (#) 
Fic. 49. PENANNULAR BROOCH FROM LIVONIA (2) 


in Yorkshire ;? others were found at Fairford among Saxon 
remains ;* and numerous others are alluded to in the ordinary 
works on archeology.” ® 


This type of brooch, z.e. a penannular ring carrying a 
movable pin, is not among La Tene remains, but its near 
analogue, the ring-buckle, is represented by a few speci- 
mens, one of which is figured by Dr. Gross.° I need not 
say that numerous examples of the ring-buckle have been 
found throughout the British Isles in the later Iron Age. 

1 Proc. S. A. Scot., vol. xxv. p. 506. 

2 Ancient Meols, Pl. IV. Figs. 5 to 8. 

3 Wright’s Arch. Essays, i. p. 25. 

4 Wylie’s Fairford Graves, Pl. V. Fig. 6, and Pl. VI. Fig. 3. 
PML 5 ja Of, 5 Oppidum Helveéte, Pl. X. Fig. 10. 
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Outside the British Isles the penannular brooch of the 
Langbank type is very common on the southern shores of 
the Baltic. The catalogue of the Archeological Congress, 
held at Riga, in 1896, shows on Plate XIX. over two 
dozen specimens with slightly expanded and more or less 
ornamented extremities, all of which are classified as relics 
posterior to the eighth century a.p. Two from Livonia, 
one (Fig. 49) being not unlike the Langbank specimen, 
but only a shade larger, are figured by Baron de 
Baye.! 

M. Aspelin, in a description of the characteristic forms 
of the Finno-Ougrian group during the Iron Age, thus 
refers to the penannular or horseshoe fibula :— 


‘*T1 resulte, de ce qui précéde, que la boucle en forme de fer 
a cheval provient probablement des districts occidentaux du 
groupe finnois, peut-étre est ce un emprunt fait a la Lithuanie. 
En effet, cette boucle ce retrouve aussi en Lithuanie; j’en ai 
noté au musée de Schwerin quelques échantillons en fil de 
bronze, et de forme simple; il s’en trouve aussi, dit-on, deux ou 
trois specimens au musée de Breslau. En revanche, il n’existe, 
& ma connaissance, aucun échantillon de l’une ou de l’autre 
forme provenant de la région slave de l’Age du fer, de la 
Bohéme, de la Galicie, de la Pologne et de la Russie.”’? 


A small penannular brooch was found in a prehistoric 
station, along with some iron objects, at Citania de 
Briteiros, in Portugal.* The ends of this fibula are 
slightly reverted. Similar brooches are met with in 
Spain, a few specimens of which may be seen in the 
National Museum of Antiquities, Edinburgh. About 
two dozen of these fibula made of bronze have been 
found in Denmark, which are assigned to the early Iron 
Age, before Roman influence extended to the country. 

Industrial Arts of the Anglo-Saxons, p. 59 and Pl. IX. 


1 
2 Congrés International, Stockholm, p. 671, Figs. 19-21. 
° Ibid., Lisbon, p. 658, Pl. II. Fig. 8. 
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One of these is figured in the Mémoires de la Soctété 
Royale des Antiquaires du Nord, 1892, p. 184. 

Everything, therefore, points to the origin of the simple 
penannular brooch in Western Europe during the early 
Iron Age.! Though occasionally met with on Romano- 
British sites in Britain, it appears to have been essentially 
a native production, nor is it among the objects specially 
associated with Late Celtic remains. Its invention was 
probably contemporary with the evolution of ring-buckles 
and the ordinary buckles so much used in military equip- 
ments and horse trappings. Notwithstanding the subse- 
quent changes it has undergone in the hands of the 
Celtic races in Scotland and Ireland, and of the Scandi- 
navians of later times, the primitive form still continued 
to exist, and it is this survivalism which renders the Lang- 
bank brooch of less chronological value than, prima facie, 
one might expect. The truth is, it might date from 
Romano-British times to any date up to late mediaval 
times. Its evolution into the well-known massive and 
highly ornamental Celtic brooches of the early Christian 
period forms one of the most striking chapters within 
the entire range of Celtic art in Scotland. 

There is little evidence of the age of the Langbank 
structure to be derived either from its structural details or 
its geological position. The woodwork is partly on the 
surface, and as it contains few prepared beams, the in- 
terior being made up of decayed brushwood, which no- 
where is deeper than eighteen inches, it would be 
impossible to regard the site as of great antiquity. The 


1 A penannular brooch of bronze, ornamented, and having a movable pin, 
was found while digging a gravel-pit at Gogar, near Edinburgh, in 1811, 
which seems to be not only unique, but a puzzle, to antiquaries, as it was 
associated in the gravel with relics which belonged to the late Bronze Age 
(Proc. S. A. Scot., vol. vi. p. 311). But whatever explanation may be given 
of the Gogar brooch, the penannular type, in its simple form, appeared in 
this country in the early Iron Age. 
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discovery that some of the larger beams at the margin 
of the annexe had been pinned to the ground by stout 
wooden pegs showed that the structure formed the 
foundation of some kind of stone superstructure. Similar 
wooden basements were common among the stone cran- 
nogs of Scotland and Ireland. 

Evidence of cutting marks by metal tools on the wood- 
work was put beyond cavil on the day of my visit to the 
“crannog.” My attention was first directed by Mr. 
Bruce and Dr. Bryce to two pointed piles, recently drawn 
up from the circle, and afterwards to the three pegs, 
already referred to, which passed through round holes in 
a horizontal beam and pinned it to the ground. Both 
my companions, without any reservation whatever, agreed 
with me that these pins or pegs, as well as the large 
piles, had been pointed by sharp metal tools. Yet the 
pile from Dumbuck, exhibited at the meeting of the 
Society of Antiquaries, showed better workmanship— 
cleaner and broader cuts, as if the tool had a sharper and 
longer cutting edge. The two iron axes from the cran- 
nogs of Lochlee and Buston, Ayrshire, were narrow 
implements, the cutting edge, in either case, scarcely 
amounting to three inches.’ 

Dr. Bryce, who I understand is describing the osseous 
remains in the committee’s report to the Glasgow Archzo- 
logical Society, informs me that he has identified among 
them bones of the Bos longifrons, several individuals 
being represented. This is important in so far as it 
places the structure within the same chronological range 
as the Scottish crannogs. If Dr. Bryce could inform us 
when the Bos longifrons ceased to exist in the west of 
Scotland as a distinct breed, he might limit the range on 
the modernity side of this inhabited site. A typical speci- 
men of this small ox, represented by the frontal portion 

1 See Ancient Scottish Lake-dwellings, Figs. 46 and 223 
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of the skull and the horn cores, was found in the Elie 
kitchen-midden which, on other grounds, has been 
assigned to the seventh or eighth century A.D.! 

The general conclusions to be derived from the above 
investigation of the archeological materials supplied by 
the three Clyde sites may be thus briefly stated. They 
were constructed and inhabited in post-Roman times, but 
the range of their occupancy is uncertain; probably it was 
different in each case. The hill-fort of Dunbuie, as re- 
gards structure, relics, and state of decay, was quite in 
keeping with analogous remains in other parts of Scot- 
land; nor is there anything to suggest that it was 
inhabited by a colony of foreign idolaters, except, of 
course, the disputed objects. There can be little doubt 
that the submarine structures of Dumbuck and Langbank 
were the foundations of dry-stone buildings precisely 
similar to what has been observed in many of the stone 
crannogs, both in Ireland and in Scotland. Their situa- 
tion in a marine estuary is, however, a novel and in- 
teresting feature which, when carefully and impassionately 
considered, may ultimately throw unexpected light on the 
early civilisation of the district. When these structures 
ceased to be utilised for the special purpose for which 
they were originally constructed—whatever that may have 
been, whether fort, beacon, or fish-bothy—they must have 
remained for a long time as ruined cairns until they were 
finally removed, in comparatively modern times, as an 
obstruction and danger to the navigation of the Clyde. 


' Proc, S. A. Scot., vol. XXxv. p. 299. 


CHAPTER VII 


A CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF THE DISPUTED 
OBJECTS FOUND ON THE ANCIENT INHABITED 
SITES OF DUNBUIE, DUMBUCK, AND LANGBANK 


CURIOUS little object, showing evidence of 
human workmanship, was once found among the 
contents of a burial cist, then just exposed under 
a large prehistoric tumulus, which, for the moment, was 
placed along with the rest of the relics. Subsequently, 
however, it turned out to be a piece of cork which had 
formerly done duty as a stopper in a soda-water bottle. 
No one doubted that the cork had been found in the cist, 
but no one could explain how it had got there, and all 
the investigators were above suspicion. Now, if these 
investigators chose to argue that the cork was a genuine 
relic of the prehistoric period, would the fact that it was, 
on unimpeachable authority, picked up inside the grave 
be satisfactory and conclusive evidence of their conten- 
tion? The cork had ‘‘precisely the same evidence of 
authenticity ” as the other objects in the grave; but not- 
withstanding it was unhesitatingly rejected as worthless. 
Why? Because it bore inherent evidence of being a 
production of recent times. Now, I hold that the dis- 
puted objects under review are precisely paralleled by 
the cork, only the former may not have the evidence of 
modernity so readily decipherable as the latter. 
In order to facilitate the examination of the peculiarities 
of these unprecedented objects, it will be convenient to 
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group them, so far as that may be possible, under the 
types of antiquities to which they have the greatest re- 
semblance, viz. (1) weapons, (2) implements, (3) ‘‘amu- 
lets” or pendants, (4) cup-and-ring stones, and (5) carved 
human figurines or ‘‘ idols.” 

(1) Under the category of weapons are some dozen 
spear-head-like objects made of slate or shale (Plate XIII.). 
Of these, four of slate and one of shale, are from the 
Dunbuie fort, and the rest, all of slate, from Dumbuck. 
They appear to have been finished by some kind of 
coarse friction, such as could be made with a file or sand 
paper, and then more or less polished. They are all 
ornamented with linear designs scratched, sometimes on 
both sides, with a sharp tool, with the exception of one 
or two which have small cups, or cups with lines radiat- 
ing from them. The lines look as if they were freshly 
incised in some parts, but in others they appear to have 
been more or less polished over. There is no evidence 
whatever to indicate that any of these weapons had ever 
been used. Indeed, they are absolutely unfit for any 
spearing purposes, not only because of the softness of 
the material—that of the large specimen from Dumbuck 
being described by Mr. Bruce as unusually soft—but 
also on account of the bluntness of their points and 
edges. Two of them have a small hole in the stem, and 
another has two holes, suggesting a method of hafting. 
The lower of the two holes in the Dumbuck specimen 
was so firmly plugged with a wooden pin that it had to 
be punched out. It is rather strange that a small peg of 
wood, not half an inch long and less than half that in 
diameter, should not only have retained its position but 
actually have become ‘“‘ fossilised or mineralised,” when 
everything else—bones, horns, wood, etc., had become 
softened and greatly decomposed by the slush in which 
they lay. 


PLATE XIII 


SPEARHEADS AND IMPLEMENTS FROM DUMBUCK AND DUNBUIE 


Nos. 1 TO 5 = 43 NO. 6 (SHALE) = 3; ALL THE REST ABOUT 4 


NOS. I TO 5 AND 12 ARE FROM DUMBUCK, AND THE RES?’ FROM DUNBUIF 
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It is curious to note how different are the inferences 
that different minds draw from the same thing. At the 
time that the Glasgow Herald controversy was at its 
height, I was reprimanded in a letter to that journal 
(February 4th, 1899) for not replying to the ‘‘ evidence 
of genuineness attached to the spear-head at Dunbuie in 
having a root growing through it, which root must have 
been a few years old when the fort was first discovered, 
and that the large spear-head from the crannog had in 
the fossilised or mineralised oak peg a proof of very 
great age.”’! 

If the Dunbuie spear-head lay in the débris of the fort 
for centuries, what, may be asked, were the intervening 
or exciting causes which led to the growth of a root a 
few years ago, where for ages previously there was 
nothing of the kind? If, however, it had been deposited 
in disturbed débris during last year’s operations, it would 
be quite natural to find a rootlet from the early spring- 
growth penetrating the aperture. 

The statement made on page 158 that all the objects 
that could be labelled as weapons were ‘‘ absolutely 
worthless as real weapons,” called forth at the time quite 
a chorus of disapprobation. Mr. Andrew Lang at once 
found parallels to the spear-heads ‘‘in the Oceanic area,” 
as well as among the ‘‘sacred things” of a ‘‘still extant 
Neolithic race” in Australia. 

Dr. David Murray also goes far afield in search of 
analogous weapons. In acommunication to the Glasgow 
Flerald (March 25th, 1899) he writes as follows :-— 


‘The spear or lance heads are made of slate, apparently the 
common slate found on Garelochside and Lochlomondside and 
elsewhere in the district. It is objected that such objects were 
never made of slate and would have been useless if they were. 


1 T understand the excavations at Dunbuie extended over a period of 
nine months, but had been discontinued during the winter. 
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This objection, however, is not well founded. Slate tools and 
weapons, although not so plentiful as those of flint and other 
hard stones, are not uncommon, and probably have not been so 
well preserved just because they were less valuable and more 
liable to breakage. The so-called ‘Picts’ knives’ and the 
flensing knives of the modern Esquimaux are of slate. Curved 
knives of slate have been found in Norway and Ireland. There 
are knives, axes, and other implements of slate and sandstone 
in the National Museum, Edinburgh, and in the Museum of 
the Royal Irish Academy there are numerous articles of slate 
of the stone-weapon or weapon-tool species, and resembling 
swords, daggers, knives, cleavers, and celts. The Dumbuck 
and Dunbuie objects are somewhat clumsily fashioned and want 
the perfection of form and finish that the best flint tools and 
weapons exhibit ; but this was the rule when inferior material 
was employed.” 


One would suppose from these remarks that it had 
been asserted that tools and implements were never made 
of slate of any kind, or in any country, by Stone Age 
people. The materials out of which the Clyde spear- 
heads are made—soft slate and shale—are not suitable 
for either piercing or cutting purposes; nor could any of 
them have been used in this way for the obvious reason 
that they have neither sharp points nor thin edges. Nor 
are they in any respect similar to weapons of the Stone 
Age in Scotland. Dr. Murray forgets that we are 
not dealing with real works of the Stone Age people at 
all, but with certain fantastic objects admittedly belong- 
ing to the Iron Age. Hence, in comparing these novel 
objects from the Clyde with ‘‘articles of slate of the 
stone-weapon or weapon-tool species of the Stone Age,” 
he has deviated from the laws of comparative archzo- 
logy. The precise merits of this point will be brought 
out by the following queries better than by any amount 
of discursive arguments. Where are spear-heads like 
those of the Clyde of any material to be found? Has 
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anyone ever seen cutting implements or weapons made 
of shale in any period? Or any made of slate within the 
central area of Scotland similar in texture to the material 
of which the Clyde weapons are made? Will anyone 
explain how the great spear-head of Dumbuck could be 
used as a warlike weapon, or to spear game, or fish, or 
any living thing? Has anyone seen a spear-head of 
stone hafted by means of a wooden pin passing through 
a hole in the stem? And, if no examples with any of 
these characteristics occur in the Stone Age, what reason 
is suggested for resorting to such clumsy and unprece- 
dented methods of manufacturing tools and weapons of 
friable stone when the inhabitants were in possession of 
excellent cutting implements of metal ? 

The references made by numerous writers to the ex- 
istence of similar spear-heads in foreign countries, 
especially in Norway and Sweden, is a clear issue which 
can be tested by precise archeological evidence; and as 
this evidence is interesting in itself, and little referred to 
in English works on archeology, it is desirable to ex- 
plain briefly how this matter stands. 

In the regions north of the 65th degree of latitude in 
both these countries remains of a Stone Age civilisation, 
comprising axes, chisels, knives, spear- and arrow-points, 
etc., are met with in considerable numbers (Plate XIV.). 
These tools and weapons are made generally of native 
schist (skzffer), but sometimes of reindeer horn, and are 
so totally unlike the remains of the Stone Age found in 
the more southern parts of the Scandinavian peninsula, 
not only in material but in form, that the two groups 
can be differentiated at a mere glance. To the northern 
group Mr. Rygh has given the name Arctic, because, 
beyond the 65th degree of latitude, no flint tools, or any 
other remains peculiar to prehistoric Scandinavia proper, 
have been found, although specimens of those imple- 
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ments characterised as Arctic are not unfrequently found 
as far south as central Sweden. One remarkable fact 
about these two groups is that, although sporadic finds 
of both are occasionally met with within the borderland 
between their respective archeological areas, they are 
never found together, or in any way mixed. No burial 
or inhabited site containing specimens of the two kinds 
of antiquities has ever yet been found. The interpreta- 
tion of these well-ascertained facts, according to Scandi- 
navian archeologists, is that they are the respective 
remains of two distinct peoples—the Arctic, representing 
the ancestors of the Lapps and some of the Finns (as 
similar remains are found in Finland), and the other, or 
southern, the Scandinavian people of prehistoric times. 
The former group consists of the relics of a real Stone 
Age civilisation, but there is some difficulty in coming 
to an opinion as to whether or not it is later than the 
Stone Age remains of Scandinavia proper. On Plate 
XIV. are placed illustrations of a number of typical 
objects of this Arctic group, made of schist or reindeer 
horn, which shows at a glance that they are totally 
unlike any of the Clyde objects. The Arctic spear-heads, 
though large, sometimes reaching 6 or 7 inches in length, 
have a slender shape, sharp points, and thin edges. The 
other objects in the group are equally well finished and 
adapted to the special purposes for which they were 
intended. The people who manufactured them utilised 
the native black schist, because it was the best local 
material to be got in their country. On this issue my 
opponents have landed on the horns of a dilemma. If 
the Clyde spear-heads are Neolithic relics, how are the 
early Iron Age remains associated with them to be 
accounted for? If, on the other hand, they are pro- 
ducts of the Iron Age, why were they manufactured 
at all? To compare them with the actual spear-heads 


PLATE XIV 


OBJECTS OF THE STONE AGE FROM THE NORTH OF SCANDINAVIA 
KNOWN AS “THE ARCTIC GROUP” 
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of a Neolithic civilisation, to which they have not only 
no striking resemblance in structure, form, or technique, 
but which never extended beyond a limited area, not 
even to the southern parts of Scandinavia—not to mention 
the Clyde district—seems to me to be an abuse of the 
principles of comparative archeology. 

Similar remarks are equally applicable to the spear- 
heads of slate cited from Australia, Canada, the 
‘‘ Oceanic area,” etc., as well as to isolated groups of 
implements made of slaty materials in Orkney and Shet- 
land. None of the latter objects have ever been found 
as far south as the central area of Scotland, nor have 
they any structural resemblance to the products of the 
artists of the Clyde district. 

(2) The only objects which come under the category 
of implements are: a natural splinter of stone in- 
serted into the sawn end of the tyne of a deerhorn 
(Plate XIII., No. 5); a piece of stone-(No. 1) rudely 
resembling a knife inserted into a bone handle; and a 
piece of flint also supposed to have been inserted 
into a bone handle. None of these belong to any 
Neolithic types, nor, so far as I can see, could they 
have been of any practical use in the Iron Age. Are 
they also to be paralleled with the totems and magic 
emblems of the Arunta race ? 

(3) The largest group of objects (Plate XV.) consists of 
the so-called amulets or pendants of stone, shale, and 
shell, some fifteen to twenty specimens of which have 
been preserved and recorded as having been found 
on the different stations, viz. three from Dunbuie (ex- 
clusive of a few perforated oyster shells), eleven from 
Dumbuck, and one from Langbank. Their ornamenta- 
tion is chiefly of the cup-and-ring order, only a few 
having patterns composed of straight lines. Some 
of them are so large as to be unfit to be used as 
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amulets or pendants, such, for example, as that repre- 
sented by No. 14 which is 9 inches long, 3} inches 
broad, and $ inch thick. The ornamentation consists 
of a strongly incised line running downwards from 
the perforation with small branch lines directed alter- 
nately right and left. Any human being, who would 
wear this object, either as an ornament or religious 
emblem, would be endowed with the most archaic 
ideas of decorative art known in the history of human 
civilisation. Yet we can have no doubt that the 
individual who manufactured it, if he were an in- 
habitant of any of the Clyde sites, was at the same time 
living in a period not devoid of culture, and was in 
possession of excellent cutting implements, most likely 
of iron, with which he manipulated wood, deer-horn, and 
other substances. These objects are nearly all perforated, 
as if intended for suspension, but sometimes, in addition 
to this, there is a large central hole around which there 
is always an ornamentation, generally consisting of in- 
cised circles or semicircles, with divergent lines leading 
into small hollow points, the so-called cup-marks. The 
pebble with the palm of a left hand incised on one side, 
and a boat with three rowers on the other (No. 10) is the 
most remarkable of this class. It appears to have been 
found within the cavity of a broken bone, apparently the 
articular end of a leg bone of some bovine animal, which 
was ‘‘unearthed from the deposit at the bottom of the 
canoe.”! I have not been able to learn what is the 
precise meaning, or symbolism, attributed to the device 
of the expanded hand with the cup-and-ring mark in the 
palm. Judging, however, from the care taken to conceal 
the charm, it must have been considered by its original 
owner as one of his most treasured household gods. It 
would almost appear as if these Dumbuck idolaters had 
1 See page 162. 


PLATE XV 


OBJECTS OF SHALE AND STONE FROM DUMBUCK 
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suffered persecution at the hands of Celtic people, and 
had been forced to abandon their habitation in great 
haste, as suggested by Mr. H. J. Dukinfield Astley in his 
penultimate deliverance on the Clyde mystery (p. 169). 
(4) The most meaningless group—if a degree of com- 
parison be admissible in regard to a part when the whole 
is absolutely incomprehensible on archeological prin- 
ciples—consists of a series of unprepared and irregularly 
shaped pieces of laminated sandstone (Plate XVI.) simi- 
lar to some of the stones of which the fort of Dunbuie 
was built,! having one of their surfaces decorated with 
small cup-marks, sometimes symmetrically arranged so 
far as to indicate parts of geometrical figures, and at 
other times variously combined with lines and circles. 
Two fragments of bones, also from Dunbuie, are 
similarly adorned (Plate XVI., Nos. 13, 14). Eleven of 
the twelve sandstone fragments which make up the 
group were fractured in such a manner as to suggest that 
the line of fracture had intersected the original orna- 
mentation, and had thus detached a portion of it. If this 
be so, there must have been originally at least two or 
three other portions which, if found, would fit along 
the margin of each of the extant portions, just as the 
fragments of a broken urn come together. Yet among 
these decorated stones not one single bit fits another, 
nor is any of the designs the counterpart of another. 
If we suppose that these decorated stones are portions of 
larger tablets on which the designs were completed, then 
either they were broken before being introduced into the 
débris of the fort, or the designs were intentionally 
executed in an incomplete state, just as they are now to 
be seen on the existing natural splinters of stone. The 
supposition that the occupiers of the fort possessed the 


I All the specimens of this group were disinterred from the ruins of this 
fort. 
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original tablets, and that they had been smashed on the 
premises, is excluded by the significant fact that only one 
fragment of each tablet has been discovered. For, in 
the breaking up of such tablets, it would be inconceivable, 
according to the law of chances, that one portion, and 
only one, of each different specimen would remain while 
all the others had disappeared. On the other hand, the 
hypothesis that the occupiers of the fort carved these 
designs on the rough and unprepared splinters of stone 
in the precise manner they now come before us, seems to 
me to involve premeditated deception, for it is difficult to 
believe that such uncompleted designs could have any 
other finality of purpose. 

Looking at these geometrical figures from the point of 
technique, they do not make a favourable impression in 
support of their genuineness. The so-called cup-marks 
consist of punctures of two or three different sizes, so many 
corresponding to one size and so many to another. The 
stiffness of the lines and circles reminds one more of 
ruler and compass than of the freehand work of pre- 
historic artists. The patterns are unprecedented for 
their strange combinations of art elements. For ex- 
ample, No. 9, Plate XVI., looks as if it were a design 
for some modern machinery. The main ornament on 
another fragment of sandstone (No. 12), consisting of a 
cross and circle composed of a series of cup-marks, 
seems to be a completed design; but yet at the corner 
there are lines which are absolutely meaningless, unless 
we suppose that they formed part of a more enlarged 
tablet. Similar remarks apply to Nos. 3 and 8. 

(5) The carved figurines, ‘‘idols” or ‘‘totems,” six in 
number, showing more or less of the human form divine, 
are all, with the exception of the limpet shell, made of 
the common shale of the locality, four being from Dum- 
buck and one from Langbank (Plate XII.). The illustra- 


PLATE XVI 


MARKED STONES AND BONES FROM DUNBUIE 


NOS. I 10 12 = COARSE SPLINTERS OF SANDSTONE FROM 2 TO 83 INCHES IN LENGTH 3 


> 
13 AND 14 = MARKED BONES; AND 15 TO 18 = ORNAMENTED WORKED STONES (2) 
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tions (Figs. 50-4) will give some idea of their grotesque 
appearance, but it is unnecessary to describe them more 
than to say that they are unlike anything in any collec- 


tion in the British Isles, or 
elsewhere. Attention has been 
directed to the art displayed 
by these strange objects, Mr. 
Andrew Lang recognising in 
them the work of ‘‘ the early 
Glasgow school.” On this 
point I offer no opinion, as I 
know nothing, not even of the 
existence of such a school ; 
but I should say that they 
disclose the hand of one not 
altogether ignorant of art. 
The evidence on which Mr. 
Lang makes the above sug- 
gestion is, however, worth 
looking into, more especially 
as it is capable and worthy of 
being discussed on archzo- 
logical grounds. Mr. Lang’s 
theory of the origin of the art 
of the Clyde idolaters was 
first published in Longman’s 
Magazine for January, 1902, 
from which the following is 
an extract :— 


‘‘Personally speaking, I be- 
lieve that the anomalous finds in 


Fic. 50. GROTESQUE FIGURE OF 
SHALE FROM DuMBUCK (¢) 
From Drawing by W. A. Donnelly 


the Clyde are old and genuine, as old, perhaps, in character as 
400 A.D., and surviving on till one knows not how late... . 
In these queer things I recognise the early Glasgow school at 
work. There are much more advanced designs on bits of shale 
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found, I think, in the Isle of Bute. Here we see drawn a beast 
which may be a seal or may be a staghound, but is perhaps quite 
as like the lizard in Alice <n Wonderland. A recognisable dog 
is pursuing a recognisable deer. But these designs are accom- 
panied by alphabetic writing and familiar Celtic ornament.” 


The archzological discoveries in the Isle of Bute, on 
which Mr. Lang founds his hypothesis, are 
briefly as follows: A few years ago, in the 
course of excavations made inside the old 
encircling wall of the ruined church of St. 
Blane, foundations of some ancient dwellings 
were exposed, and from their débris the 
objects in question were disinterred. In 
drawing Mr. Lang’s attention to these objects 
when showing him the Dumbuck relics in 
the National Museum, it never dawned on 
me that his searching glances had detected 
any art elements common to them and the 
‘‘queer things” of the Clyde sites. 

The assortment of objects collected among 
the débris of the inhabited sites at St. Blane’s 
church consists of a number of quartzite 
hammer-stones, a few whetstones (one neatly 
perforated for suspension), polishers, a whorl 
of steatite, portion of a mould of sandstone, 

: part of a jet armlet, rings of shale (both 
ee pe, finished and unfinished), together with some 
Dumsucx (3) dozen fragments of shale showing traces 
ee eae ey of workmanship. One splinter had a small 
cross on one side, and the letters ‘‘ DA” on 

the other. Of slate fragments there were several. One 
had both surfaces ornamented with rudely scratched 
scrolls and a few alphabetic letters in old Irish script 

(see Dr. Joseph Anderson’s description of them).1_ Two 


1 Proc. S. A. Scot., vol. Xxxiv. p. 307. 
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other portions had patterns of Celtic knot-work, and three 


incised outlines of animals representing 
a stag-hunt. There were also found 
some fragments of glazed pottery, of 
two small crucibles, and of the horns 
of the red-deer and the roe. Through 
the kindness of the Council of the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, I 
am enabled to give a few illustrations 
(Figs. 55-9) of the kind of art exhibited 
on these fragments of shale and slate 
to which Mr. Lang has appealed. Bya 
comparison of these with the illustra- 
tions of the productions of the ‘‘ Cran- 
nog” artists, readers have an opportunity 
of judging as to the resemblances and 
differences between the two series of 
objects. 


FIG, 52. SHALE FIGURE 
FROM DUMBUCK (}) 


From Drawing by 
W. A. Donnelly 


As to the nature and chronological horizon of these 
Bute objects there can be no doubt. Not only were they 


FIG. 53. SHALE OBJECT FROM 


DUMBUCK ( 


ae 
2 


) 


associated with the ruins of an 
early Christian church, said to be 
of ‘‘Norman work,” but all the 
designs belong to a class of art 
which is characteristic of early 
Christian times in Scotland. They 
are, however, so inferior, from the 
artistic point of view, that they 
can only be regarded as degraded 
survivals from the most flourishing 
period of that art. In support of 
this view it may be stated that five 
portions of crosses adorned with 


the familiar designs of the early Christian artists—men 
and animals sculptured in relief, interlacements, fretwork, 
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etc.—were discovered in a portion of the wall of the church 
which had to be taken down before it could be properly 
restored ; thus showing that, by this time, the scuiptured 
crosses had already lost much of their former sacred 
character. Some years ago it was discovered that large 
and small fragments of similarly sculptured crosses had 
been built into the foundations of the tower of the 
Cathedral of St. Andrews, proving that before the middle 
of the twelfth century their 
symbolism no longer appealed 
to Christian sentiment. 

In the decaying stage of 
this art, and long after it 
ceased to be a ruling element 
in church architecture and 
Christian monuments, inter- 
laced patterns and fretwork 
continued to be ornaments on 
reliquaries, croziers, brooches, 
powder-horns, dirk-handles, 
etc., up to comparatively re- 
cent times. Even supposing 
there had been a church on 
the St. Blane site previous to 
the oldest ruins still extant, all the relics of the artists who 
scribbled rude figures on pieces of slate and shale would 
be well within the Christian period in that part of Scot- 
land. But what, in the name of common sense, have they 
to do with the ‘‘queer things” of the Clyde ?—as not a 
single object in the former collection has the least resem- 
blance to any of the latter—the only thing they have in 
common is the slate or shale of which they were manu- 
factured. 

From collateral considerations this discordance between 
the products of the Bute and Clyde artists is greatly 


Fic. 54. Lipset SHELL WITH 
HuMAN Face 


From Drawing by W. A. Donnelly 
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strengthened. The art elements of the former have a 
history, and can be traced throughout Europe. From the 
time that Late Celtic art took shape in this country, and 
became amalgamated with interlacements and other art 
elements from Eastern sources, every step in the develop- 
ment of the Christian Celtic school in Scotland can be 
traced as clearly as if they had been laid down on a 
genealogical chart. But as to the origin of the Clyde 
‘* grotesques,” and whether they are to be looked upon as 
gods or demons, totems or amulets, things to be admired 


Fic. 55. SPLINTER OF SHALE WITH AN INCISED CROSS ON ONE SIDE 
AND ON THE OTHER THE LetreRs ‘*DA” 


From St. Blane’s, Bute 


or ridiculed, we are absolutely in the dark. Nor does 
archeology or history enable us to move one step for- 
wards or backwards in search of their prototypes. For 
my own part, I can see no trace of either Christian or 
Celtic art in any of them. 
It will be remembered that Dr. David Murray made a 
statement at a meeting of the Glasgow Archzological 
Society (19th January, 1889) to the effect that shale 
objects similar to those from Dumbuck had been found 
elsewhere in the Clyde valley, and that they proved the 
genuineness of the former (see page 162). Later on, in 
a communication to the Glasgow Herald (March 22nd and 
29th, 1899) he gave a description of the Dumbuck dis- 
coveries under several headings—Azstory, structure, object 


\ 
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of structure, the finds, the cause, other Clyde finds, result 
of evidence, and finally, the disputed objects. Under the 
heading ‘‘ Other Clyde Finds” he writes as follows :— 


‘Various other objects have from time to time been found 
in the Clyde and in the Clyde drift which throw light upon those 
found at Dumbuck. At a meeting of the Archeological Society 
of Glasgow in 1895 I described a number of perforated stones 
found in the bed of the river, near 
Rutherglen Bridge. These, I have no 
doubt, were net or line sinkers, but I 
incline to think that they were com- 
paratively modern. Similar stones of 
undoubtedly ancient date have, how- 
ever, likewise been found. 


‘When the excavation of Windmill 
croft was being carried on for the 
construction of Kingston Dock, Mr. 
James Bennie found in the river drift, 
at a depth of about fifteen feet from 
the surface —(1) a circlet of splint coal 
(weighing about 6} ozs.), 34 ins. in 
diameter, with perforation of 14 in. ; 
(2) a circlet of bituminous shale 
(weight 16} ozs.), 54 ins. in diameter, 
ee with perforation ty ins.; (3) an oblong 

re Re es sie square of bituminous shale, weighing 
AND SCROLLS () 14 0zs., with perforation 2 ins.; (4) an 
From St. Blane’s, Bute oblong perforated pebble, weighing 
144 ozs.; (5) a circlet of iron, neatly 
made by an adept in handling metals, 1fins. in diameter, with 
perforation of tin., and weighing 8 ozs. ; (6) a pebble, weighing ' 
8 ozs., with groove all round it; (7) an oblong block of sand- 
stone, weighing 58lbs., ground all round, apparently an anchor 
stone ; (8) several pieces of wood, not unlike a boy’s bat, similar | 
to the short paddles found with some of the Irish canoes, and 
a piece of bent wood like the letter S; (9) a perforated stone 
sinker, weighing 220zs. A stone celt was also found during 
the excavations.” 
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The rest of Dr. Murray’s list of recorded finds I must 
give in abstract. They include two sinkers, in the bed of 
the Clyde at Westhorn; a circular stone, 4} inches in 
diameter, with a groove round the edge, in a deposit 
of sand near the Clyde at Belvidere ; two querns, at the 
foot of Jamaica Street ; at Cuningara vase, 16 feet beneath 
the surface and 150 feet from the margin of the Clyde; 
a stone celt, in the bed of the river at Rutherglen Bridge; 


Fic. 57. PIECE OF SLATE WITH INCISED ORNAMENT (3) 
From St. Blane’s, Bute 


another and a flint arrow-head, in the excavations for the 
Queen’s Dock; a bronze socketed celt, at York Street 
Ferry ; a denarius of Constantine II. and other coins, 
medals, etc., in the channel of the Clyde near Govan; a 
Roman coin, at Bridge Street, 25 feet below the surface ; 
a Roman bowl of Samian ware, in Glasgow Green; a 
small urn, when digging the foundations of a building at 
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Springfield Quay; a cranium of Bos primigentus and a_ 
horn of the reindeer, in the alluvium of the Clyde near 
the junction of the Kelvin, etc. 

This, then, completes the evidence which, according to” 
Dr. Murray, proves the genuineness of the idols, amulets, 
totems, or whatever else they may be called, of Dunbuie 
and Dumbuck.!. Now the only objects in this hetero- 
geneous collection from all ages which can possibly be 
compared with the shale ornaments of the Clyde stations 
are the three perforated pieces of shale found in the ex- 
cavations connected with the Kingston Dock. But these 


Fic, 58. PIECE OF SLATE WITH INCISED ANIMAL (4) 


From St. Blane’s, Bute 


dock relics have no incised designs, no cup-and-ring 
markings, no bearded idols with gaping mouths, no 
comic faces, no ‘‘blue points” with ‘‘drilled holes” and 
recent scratches, nor any other ornamented shells. The 
short wooden paddles may be too old to be comparable to 
the advanced navigation of the people of Dumbuck, as 
shown by the representation of a row-boat, with three 
oarsmen, which looks like that of a man-of-war with 
trained marines. 

Moreover, the presence of pieces of worked shale in 
the form of rings, bracelets, discs, perforated portions, 


1 Langbank was not then discovered, 
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etc., has been noted in nearly all the Scottish crannogs 
hitherto investigated. Indeed, the industry in the manu- 
facture of various objects of shale, jet, and cannel coal 
goes back to the Neolithic period, and comes down to 
late medieval times. Circular rings and discs of cannel 
coal have been turned up in digging modern graves, as, 
for example, in the parish churchyard of Portpatrick, 
Wigtownshire. Here it has been recorded that in one 
grave were seventeen discs and four broken rings; in 
another, sixteen discs and three broken rings. Professor 
Duns, D.D., in combating the idea that these discs and 


Fic. 59. PIECE OF SLATE WITH STaG Hunt ($) 
From St, Blane’s, Bute 


rings were merely variants of the obo/us—a tradition to 
that effect being current in the district—writes that 
‘having been found only in some graves seems to indi- 
cate that the casting, both of rudely formed discs and 
broken rings, into these graves was intended to indicate 
that they are the graves of a class of persons who were 
characterised by some moral or social peculiarities.”’? 
The slate and shale fragments at St. Blane, some of 


1+Proc, S. A, Scot., xxviii. p. 127: 
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which were perforated, can hardly be dated to any period 
prior to the twelfth century. 

One of the more recent solutions of the Clyde puzzle 
which has come under my notice is thus described and 
refuted by Mr. Lang in one of his numerous letters to 
the local press :— 


‘“‘T am informed that the rude masks, or grotesque faces, 
have lately been attributed to the soldiers of the Roman occupa- 
tion. Satan finds some mischief still for idle hands to do, and 
for all that I know he may have found this ‘ploy’ for the 
Roman Tommy Atkins. . . . Unless we have evidence that any 
of the races enlisted under the Roman eagles actually did carve 
stone grotesque faces like those of the Clyde pile-structures, 
and of those soldiers we have abundant relics, it is oddly 
audacious to attribute them to the soldiers of Rome. Have 
any unmistakable Roman objects been found in or near the sites 
of the pile-structures? I think not ; and if this be so, if nothing 
like the grotesques is found on Roman sites from the Great 
Wall to the Clyde, and if no Roman objects are found near the 
pile-structures, the Roman-soldier theory may be magnificent, 
but it certainly is not science.” 


With what charming ease and logical conviction does 
Mr. Lang, in these few touches, demolish the Roman- 
soldier theory! Well, now, suppose we apply his logic 
to all the other Scottish periods, we can, with equal 
certainty, and on the very same grounds, show that the 
Clyde ‘‘ grotesques ” do not belong to any of them, either 
to the Stone, Bronze, Iron, Celtic, Late Celtic, Romano- 
British, Saxon, Medieval, or, indeed, to any other period 
or style of art within the British Isles. May we, there- 
fore, henceforth claim the support of Mr. Lang in regard- 
ing the disputed objects of the Clyde valley as altogether 
outside the pale of antiquarian relics, or, at any rate, as 
having no locus standi among the remains of any ‘‘ known 
phase of Scottish civilisation”? 
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THE SURVIVAL THEORY: SYMBOLISM 


Over and above the brief synopsis of the principles, 
methods, and object of the science of prehistoric archeo- 
logy, discussed in the Prolegomena, there are two cog- 
nate fields of research which now call for a few remarks. 
These are, first, old traditions still surviving among modern 
civilised peoples; and, secondly, beliefs, customs, and 
habits prevalent among modern savage races. Some 
antiquaries look upon the former as an infallible medium 
for carrying down the stream of time more or less valu- 
able germs of the social conditions which obtained before 
the development of modern civilisation. Others, again, 
regard the latter as furnishing a living picture of the past 
stratum of culture through which the present civilised 
inhabitants of the globe must have passed, at some time, 
in their upward march. The archeological results derived 
from both these standpoints are, in my opinion, greatly 
overrated, at least in so far as they are supposed to eluci- 
date the pre-and proto-historic culture remains of Europe. 

The more urgent reason for introducing folk-lore as 
part of the subject-matter of this volume arises from the 
persistent and vigorous efforts which have been made in 
current literature to explain the meaning and symbolism 
of the ‘‘queer things” of the Clyde by the totems and 
other objects used in the ritual ceremonies, magical 
or religious, of savage races. ‘‘If genuine,” writes Mr. 
Lang, ‘‘the marked stones of Dumbuck and Dunbuie 
indicate the survival into a relatively cultured age of a 
singularly archaic set of ritual and magical ideas.”! To 
this I replied ‘‘that it was not a question of survivalism 
at all, for we had no evidence that a civilisation, having 
such an outward symbolism, ever existed within the British 
Isles. It was rather a case of spontaneous generation, 


1 Proc, S. A. Scot., vol. XXXiv. p. 459. 
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the sudden intrusion on the archeological horizon of a 
group of fantastic objects without any recognisable pedi- 
gree.” 1 Both these statements are, however, of little 
value, as they merely give expression to our respective 
opinions. But let us inquire what has scientific archzo- 
logy to say on this vital point in the Clyde controversy. 

To show how quickly tradition loses sight of the true 
meaning of an object once in common use, but sub- 
sequently superseded, we have only to cast a superficial 
glance at the popular ideas in vogue, at no distant date, 
among the civilised people of Europe, with regard to 
some of our ordinary prehistoric antiquities. Having 
occasion some time ago to deal with this subject, I ex- 
pressed my views as follows :— 


‘““The Greeks and Romans took particular notice of the 
polished stone hatchets which were then, as now, occasionally 
picked up in the fields and other odd places. Unable to account 
for their production on any other hypothesis, they regarded 
them as thunderbolts (Ceraunza), and professed to find them 
wherever lightning was seen to strike the earth; hence they 
came to be used as charms and talismans, to which extra- 
ordinary virtues were attributed. Some variant of the popular 
belief, so long prevalent in this country, that flint arrow-heads 
were the missiles of elves or fairies, was widely spread through- 
out the world. Equally persistent and widespread was the idea 
that these stone objects were possessed of the property of heal- 
ing diseases and averting threatened calamities, such as the 
evil-eye and other imaginary ills. Dr. Bellucci, of Perugia, in 
his well-known Catalogue of Italian Amulets, has tabulated, 
under the heading of Pzerres de foudre, twenty arrow-heads and 
thirty stone axes which had been used as charms throughout 
the country. Among the curiosities imported into Europe, 
after the geographical discoveries of the fifteenth century had 
opened up the New World to research, were stone implements, 
such as axes, chisels, arrow-points, knives, etc., found actually 


1 Proc. S. A. London, June 13th, rgot. 
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in use among various primitive people. This was the first clue 
to the true function of the so-called Ceraunia and Pierres de 
foudre of the ancients. In 1723 we find Jussieu suggesting at 
the Académie des Sciences that the Prerres de foudre were the 
implements of a savage people who lived in Europe in earlier 
times. But it remained for the new-born science of anthro- 
pology to give the coup de gréce to this kind of superstition.” 


From the above remarks it will be seen that these 
erroneous ideas with regard to the function of stone im- 
plements and weapons had sprung up and become stereo- 
typed in the folk-lore and traditions of European nations 
within the comparatively short time represented by the 
interval between the Stone Age and proto-historic times, 
during which also their real use had been completely 
forgotten. Thus, in spite of folk-lore and traditions, the 
recollection of the use of stone axes, implements which 
were universally in common use up to the Bronze Age, 
had died out. Not only so, but another meaning or pur- 
pose was assigned to them, which has survived to almost 
the present day. Thus tradition has not only transmitted, 
but created, false evidence. 

Of more importance is the human element which pre- 
serves certain usages and customs long after tradition 
has lost sight of their real origin, such as we find in 
the continued use of stone weapons, in the performance 
of religious ceremonies, into the metallic period. For 
example, in the Egyptian process of embalming the 
first incision on the body was made with a knife of 
Ethiopian stone, no doubt flint, as many such imple- 
ments, supposed to have been used for this purpose, 
have been found in the tombs and elsewhere throughout 
the country. The Jewish people used stone knives for 
performing the ceremony of circumcision; and also the 
priests of Baal when, as on occasions of high festival, 


1 Prehistoric Problems, p. 31. 
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they hacked their persons in order to ingratiate them- 
selves with their god. It is reported to have been a flint 
knife which Hannibal used when he sacrificed a lamb 
before he gave battle to Scipio on the banks of the 
Ticino. Underlying this religious conservatism was the 
fact that these weapons were survivals of an age when 
metals were unknown. Such survivals are common 
enough among the remains found on inhabited sites in 
Scotland. Among the relics from the Lochlee crannog 
are a polished stone axe (found close to an iron knife), a 
well-made horseshoe-shaped scraper of flint, and two 
portions of reindeer horns—identified as such by the late 
Professor G. Rolleston, of Oxford. Yet there can be 
no doubt whatever that this crannog was constructed and 
occupied in the Iron Age, as among the other relics 
found on it were iron hatchets, chisels, gouges, and 
a cross-cut saw. Also the woodwork down to the lowest 
logs bore unmistakable evidence of having been manipu- 
lated by such metallic tools. And as to the reindeer, its 
survival in the North of Scotland to about the twelfth 
century is fairly well authenticated.1. Two stone axes 
were found on the Hyndford crannog associated with a 
number of other relics of the Romano-British period.2? A 
bronze fibula of a late La Tene type, and a small 
polished stone axe, were disinterred from the débris of 
a hill-fort on Castle Law hill, near Abernethy.? In exca- 
vating Roman camps also similar instances of the survival 
of culture-objects from previous ages are not unfrequently 
met with. 

On the supposition that the Clyde “‘ grotesques” are 
genuine relics of the people of the period to which the 
structures in question must be referred, it would be to the 
survival theory that one would naturally look for an 


1 See Lake-dwellings of Europe, p. 488. 
2 Prehistoric Scotland, p. 418. PIE 5 8% 
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explanation of their presence. In that case we ought 
to find, at least somewhere in Britain, decided and un- 
disputed evidence of the existence of a phase of culture 
in the Stone Age in which the prototypes of the im- 
plements, weapons, amulets, idols, etc., of the Clyde 
‘“crannogs” and fort would be the prevailing forms then 
in general use. But of such archaic remains there is not 
a vestige, and consequently the hypothesis remains un- 
supported by any archeological data. 

As to the scientific value of studying the manners and 
customs of modern savages, much could be said. Perhaps 
the most striking evidence that might be adduced on the 
affirmative side is the fact just mentioned, viz. that the 
superstitious ideas associated with the so-called Ceraunza 
and Prerres de foudre were first exploded by seeing how 
the American savages made use of similar objects. So 
long as ethnological comparisons are restricted to 
weapons, tools, and the appliances used in pastoral and 
agricultural operations, which are common elements of 
humanity from very early times, some valuable and in- 
teresting results may be obtained. When, however, 
folk-lorists attempt to illustrate the social and religious 
condition of prehistoric Europe by a parallelism between 
its antiquities and objects used in the religious or magic 
rites of modern savages, their labours appear to me to be 
futile. The very weakest side of this problem is exposed 
by the attempt to correlate the ‘‘ sacred things” of the 
Arunta tribe, in Central Australia, with the disputed 
objects of the Clyde. To maintain that the latter (even 
supposing them to be genuine) are analogous to the 
former, or that they can have the same meaning and 
function, in face of the following extract from the recent 
work of Messrs. Spencer and Gillen, seems to me to be 
an exceptionally weak argument. 


‘‘ We now come to deal with the patterns on the Churinga, 
all of which have a definite meaning attached to them, though 
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to decipher each individual one it is essential to gain the infor- 
mation from a man of the totem to which it belongs. Other 
natives may volunteer information, but as the same device will 
mean one thing to a native of one totem, and quite another 
thing to a man who belongs to another totem, and as a man’s 
knowledge is strictly confined to the designs of his own totem, 
it is quite unsafe to ask, say, an emu man to describe to you 
the markings on a wild cat Churinga, or vice versd. 

‘‘The whole design consists, with few exceptions, of a 
conventional arrangement of circular, semi-circular, spiral, 
curved, and straight lines together often with dots. The most 
frequent design met with is that of a series of concentric circles 
or a close-set spiral, the sets of circles or the spirals varying in 
number from two or three to as many as twenty, or even more ; 
and these, when present, usually indicate the most important 
object which it is intended to represent in the whole design.” ! 


If, then, as above stated, the ornamentation on these 
Arunta ‘‘totems” and ‘‘Churinga” have not the same 
meaning as their analogues among the other tribes in 
Australia, what possible use can it be to compare them with 
the disputed objects from the Clyde district, which resemble 
them neither in shape nor ornamentation. Notwithstand- 
ing Mr. Lang’s assertion that they are ‘‘in absolutely 
startling agreement,” and the publication of an illustra- 
tion (Plate XVII.) purporting to be that of a ‘‘Churinga” 
from Dunbuie,’ I unhesitatingly maintain that there is no 
parallelism whatever between the two sets of objects. In 
order that there can be no mistake on this point I have 
here reproduced the figures of two ‘‘Churinga,” pub- 
lished by Messrs. Spencer and Gillen (Figs. 60, 61), 
and one in the National Museum, Edinburgh (Fig. 62), . 
from which it will be seen that spirals, concentric circles, 

1 The Native Tribes of Central Australia, pp. 144-5. 

? Journal of British Archeological Association, September, 1901, Fig. 4. 
Where the original of this figure is to be seen I do not know, as no object 


having the slightest resemblance to it is among the objects in the collection 
from Dunbuie in the National Museum of Antiquities, Edinburgh. 
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and semicircles, are the chief decorative elements made 
use of. On the other hand, neither the amulets—the 
only objects among the Clyde Art Gallery which can be 
compared to the Australian Churinga—nor any other 
object in that collection have spirals or concentric circles 
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Fics, 60, 61. CHURINGA OF THE ARUNTA TRIBE, CENTRAL AUSTRALIA 


as component elements of their ornamentation. In a 
few instances there are incomplete circles round some 
of the perforations and so-called cup-marks; but the 
main decorations consist of plain, hollow dots, or cups, 
and cup-and-ring marks connected by gutter channels. 
The Clyde amulets are neither strictly oval, nor sym- 
metrical, nor well finished, being generally water-worn 
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fragments of shale or of clay state, of different shapes, 
as shown on figure 63. 

But waiving the question of the similarity of the 
Australian and Clyde objects, a careful study of the fol- 
lowing hypothesis will show the inherent futility of 
attempting to correlate the art products of any race 


Fic. 62. CHURINGA OF SLATE FROM THE ARUNTA TRIBE, 
CENTRAL AUSTRALIA (4) 


of people in the early Iron Age, either in the Clyde or 
any other district in the British Isles, with those of the 
primitive races of Australia. The only possible way of 
accounting for the existence among them of common art 
or religious elements would be to trace them through 
prehistoric sources, reasoning somewhat as follows :— 

(1) At a time prior to the rise of modern civilisation 
the inhabitants of the Old World were savages. 

(2) From this archaic stratum of humanity some tribes 
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found their way to the West of Scotland, and others to 
Australia. 

(3) Their divergence from the common stock took place 
before the rise of the civilisations of the Greeks, Egyptians, 
and Babylonians, that is, at least 5000 B.c. 

(4) The immigrants to the Clyde became gradually 
more civilised while still retaining 
reminiscences of their primitive 
cult. 

(5) At a time subsequent to 
400 A.D.,! long after the Neolithic 
period came to a close, their de- 
scendants became the occupiers of 
a hill-fort and two small submarine 
stations in the estuary of the Clyde. 
Here they revived their ancestral 
worship, the ritualistic emblems of 
which consisted of the grotesque 
figures, amulets, pendants, weap- 
ons, and ornaments which lately 
came to light through the Clyde 
excavations. 

(6) It follows also that during 
all these years the Arunta people 


: : WATER-WORN CLAYSTONE 
MAveewent lithe OF NO Change IN - gewasencep wit Pits 


their culture; and that at the pre- anp Two Prrrorations, 


sent time it must be much the same FROM DUNBUIE (3) 


as that which formed the primary basis of European 
modern civilisation. 

All these propositions must be accepted as gospel 
before the Australian ‘‘sacred things” can be admitted to 
have anything to do with the solution of the Clyde 
mystery. One thing which tells against that theory is, 
that neither prior, nor subsequent, to this religious mani- 


1 See Longman’s Magazine for January, 1902. 
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festation of ancestral worship on the banks of the Clyde 
has there been a single object found within the United 
Kingdom which has any resemblance to the relics of the 
Clyde idolaters. Nor am I singular in taking this view, 
as will be seen from the following quotation taken from 
Professor Sayce’s recent book :— 


‘‘To explain the religious beliefs and usages of the Greeks 
and Romans from the religious ideas and customs of Australians 
or Hottentots is in most cases but labour in vain; and to seek 
the origin of Semitic religion in the habits and superstitions of 
low-caste Beddwin is like looking to the gipsies for an explana- 
tion of European Christianity. Such a procedure is the abuse, 
not the use, of the anthropological method. Folk-lore gives us 
a key to the mind of the child, and of the child-like portion of 
society ; it sheds no light on the beginnings either of religion 
or of civilisation, and to make it do so is to mistake a will-o’-the- 
wisp for a beacon of light.” 


I will not venture further into a department in which 
I am but a novice, and one of my opponents a dis- 
tinguished authority, more than to repeat that the argu- 
ments hitherto advanced in support of an analogy 
between the ‘‘queer things” of the Clyde and the 
religious, magical, or fetish objects to be found among 
savage tribes of to-day are to my mind singularly un- 
satisfactory, if not irrelevant. Nor do I think that any 
fruitful result will follow from pursuing that particular 
line of inquiry. 

Hitherto no use has been made of the correspon- 
dence which passed between Mr. Andrew Lang and my- 
self in the columns of the Glasgow Herald during the 
month of January, 1899 (10th, 14th, 17th, 23rd, and 27th), 
with regard to the Dumbuck shale objects, with ‘‘ archaic 
patterns,” and the ‘‘totems” and ‘‘Churinga” of the 


1 A. H. Sayce, The Religions of Ancient Egypt and Babylonia, p. 18. 
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Arunta tribe in Australia, simply because the dispute was 
without any fruitful result. After what was then said, 
I am rather surprised to find Mr. Lang, at this time of 
day, recurring to the subject on the old lines in a letter 
. of October 13th, 1903, to the same journal. I am not, 
however, surprised at his second, which followed a week 
later (October 1gth), when he found out that he was 
mistaken in his supposed discovery of the missing link 
between the Dumbuck idolaters and the Arunta ma- 
gicians, as I have never for a moment doubted the dona 
jides of the eminent /ztferateur’s arguments in this matter. 
How scaithless he appears after this escapade the letters 
bear evidence. Of the other letters which have appeared 
on the subject, that by ‘‘Sparkbrook” (October 27th) is 
worth being reproduced, because it admirably points the 
moral, the only archzological inference to be drawn from 
the correspondence. 


“A HIGHLAND MAGIC STONE. 


**S1r,—When disks of shale or other mineral substance, 
marked with the archaic patterns found on rocks all over the 
world, were first discovered in the Clyde, I suggested that they 
might be amulets or magical objects, like those now known in 
Central Australia, and on a French Paleolithic site. If the 
idea were'accepted, it gave no indication of date. The patterns 
are still scrawled on the thresholds of Galloway cottages, and 
stone disks, or plagues, without the patterns, are still cherished 
in Yorkshire and Lincolnshire. There was a missing link in 
my theory. We needed to find a genuine old Scottish magical 
stone, inscribed with one of the archaic patterns. Hitherto the 
Scottish magic stones known to me have been balls of crystal, 
or flint arrow-heads, or Neolithic celts in polished stone. Two 
examples of the last species are figured in Folk-Lore for Sep- 
tember (p. 298). They belonged to a ‘ wise woman’ who died 
three years ago in Sutherland. They were called Saigheadan 
Shith. They bear no incised marks. Things very similar in 
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form, the property of magicians in Sarawak, are figured in the 
Journal of the Anthropological Institute, January to June, 1903, 
page 80, Plate XVI.: ‘The stones are immersed in water, and 
the water is rubbed on the patient’s body as an universal 
remedy.’ Magic stones are used in the same style in the 
Highlands, at least when cattle are the patients. In Australia 
the stone amulet itself is rubbed on the patient. None 
of these stones, except the Australian, are decorated with 
patterns. 

‘‘Lately a Lowland friend showed me a Highland magic 
stone, bequeathed to him by his Highland grandfather. Deep 
into the nineteenth century it was used for healing cattle 
disease. Its abode is a curious old wooden box, oddly re- 
paired in two places with wattle, as if iron ought not to come 
near the sacred object. There is, however, one small iron tack 
in the box. The object itself is egg-shaped, of a close-grained 
dark stone, ground smooth. Each end of the egg has been 
ground nearly flat, but remains slightly convex. At the centre 
of each end is an incised ring, perhaps too exactly circular to 
be antique. But all round top and bottom, on the surface of 
the ends at their broadest, are faintly incised concentric rings, 
such as we commonly find on ‘cup-and-ring’ rock surfaces 
everywhere. The three rings on the thickest end are obliterated 
in part of their circumference, the stone having been much 
handled for an unknown time. At the thinner end, which is 
polished, the rings are more conspicuous. They can never 
have been deeply, and are not exactly traced. The object looks 
to me as if it had been a Neolithic adze, later truncated at 
either extremity. I cannot imagine how the ring-marks came 
on the stone except by deliberate but unskilled incision, prob- 
ably not made with a point of metal. Thus the thing appears 
to be a Neolithic amulet, handed down for countless genera- 
tions, and, till quite recently, in regular use for magico-medical 
purposes. If so, it may supply the missing link in my argu- 
ment. At all events, it is a curious survival of very ancient 


practices. 
‘Slvametce 
‘C ANDREW LANG.”’ 
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**t, MarLogs Roap, W. 

““Sir,—The Highland magic stone of which I wrote lately 
was a magic stone of the Mac——s; I dare not mention their 
name! But before that it had been the pivot-stone of a gate. 
The concentric rings were caused by wear, as the upright stone 
turned in the stone socket. Other examples, one from Egypt, 
are in the British Museum. Probably the Mac——s, when 
they invaded the Lowlands with Prince Charles, had never seen 
a gate, and, picking up a smooth, egg-shaped flint marked with 
rings—a pivot-stone—thought it ‘great medicine,’ carried it 
home, cherished it, and used it for magical purposes. It is a 
case of ‘Bil Stumps His Mark.’ The curious may consult 
Mr. Drummond’s ‘ Vacation Notes.’! 


SO ayant, Cies. 
eG RIGAN Go 


“«Sir,—Mr. Andrew Lang recently told your readers that he 
had found the missing link in the chain that was to bind to- 
gether the magic stones of the Aruntas and the discs, images, 
and ‘blue points’ of the Clyde crannog man. A day or two 
later he wrote saying his missing link with cup and rings was a 
gate pivot-stone; that the link was no link; and that the 
Mac——s on the maternal side were an ignorant lot. 

‘*But what about Mr. Andrew Lang? Did he know a 
charm-stone from a pivot-stone? Did he at once recognise the 
difference betweén genuine cups and rings and the markings 
made on a stone pivot through the turning in a socket? By his 
own confession it would appear not; and so, as far as a point 
of this kind is concerned, we are compelled to regard him as 
on the same level with the benighted Mac——s who never saw 
a gate. Able and learned men sometimes go egregiously 
astray when they try to set the world right on things outside 
their beat. Mr. Andrew Lang’s most recent contribution on 
Highland magic stones is a fine illustration of the old saying, 


‘Ne sutor ultra crepidam.’ 
lam, etc), 


m9) 


‘© SPARKBROOK, 


1 Proc. of Soc. Scot. Ant., vol. x. pp. 633-5, 1872-4. 
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CRITICAL REMARKS ON THE POSITION AND TECHNIQUE 
OF THE RELICS 


In looking at the general faczes and technique of this 
remarkable collection, now exhibited in the National 
Museum as relics of the people who constructed and 
inhabited the hill-fort of Dunbuie and the two submarine 
sites in the Clyde estuary, there are a few general con- 
siderations which may be submitted as more or less 
probable inferences from the facts disclosed by the recent 
investigations. 

First. The disputed objects, though absolutely novel 
and unprecedented among the antiquities hitherto found 
on the Scottish area, present such a close family likeness 
that they must all be regarded as productions of one 
school of art, if not, indeed, of one artist. No one who 
carefully examinés the technique of the objects can deny 
that this is true of the ‘‘idol” and ‘‘amulet” (Plate XII.) 
found at Langbank, and their analogues from Dumbuck ; 
and of the spear-heads of Dumbuck and Dunbuie (see 
Plate XIII.). There is also a striking similarity in the 
method of manufacturing the shaped objects from all the 
three stations. The pendants, amulets, and idols appear 
to have been water-worn pieces of shale or slate before 
they were perforated, decorated, and polished. Some 
of the oyster shells were also water-worn before being» 
scratched and perforated; while others showed no evi- 
dence of abrasion. That a coarse oyster shell, with a 
few circular holes and incised scratches, should be trea- 
sured by any human being living in Scotland in post- 
Roman times, either as a personal ornament, or as a 
medium for magical incantations, or as a religious 
symbol, seems to me very improbable. But in face of 
Professor Boyd Dawkins’ statement that some of these 
oyster shells are American ‘‘blue points,” surely my 
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opponents will be glad to drop the hypothesis. Further, 
the lines and deeply cut cup-marks and perforations have 
every appearance of having been made by metal tools— 
a fact which one would expect if they belong to the Iron 
Age. If this be so, the question arises as to what 
possible motive could anyone have in manufacturing 
spear-heads of soft slate or shale, and converting natural 
splinters of stone into the semblance of knives by insert- 
ing them into handles of horn or bone, when the inhabi- 
tants of these sites were provided with metal implements 
capable of cutting and boring great logs of wood. As 
long as it was contended that the Clyde sites belonged 
to the Neolithic period, there was some consistency in 
advocating the theory that the stone weapons and imple- 
ments were really manufactured for a special purpose 
and utilised in the ordinary affairs of life. Mr. Lang 
must have seen the force of this argument when he sug- 
gested that the spear-heads were not meant to be used as 
weapons, but as ‘‘sacred things.” Stone spear-heads 
would not, however, become sacred in the Iron Age, 
without being associated with a tradition that they were 
correct types of the implements in actual use in the Stone 
Age, in the same way as the well-known flint embalming 
knives of Egypt are true survivals from archaic times 
when such tools were used in daily life. But nothing 
like these spear-heads and knives has hitherto been found 
in Scotland, so that they cannot be survivals from a 
previous state of things in our country. 

Secondly. From the position and circumstances in 
which some of the disputed objects are reported to have 
been found on the Dumbuck crannog, there is good evi- 
dence to show that their appearance among the débris 
was not earlier than the abandonment or final demolition 
of the cairn. The workman who found the large spear- 
head showed me, in presence of Mr. Dalrymple Dun- 
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can, now President of the Glasgow Archzological Society, 
the exact spot in which it lay. This was in the mud in- 
side one of the spaces between the steps of the ladder, 
which still remained zz szt#, and lying almost on a level 
with the log-pavement. It would appear that in the act 
of demolishing the cairn the ladder had been thrown 
down, and henceforth it became covered over with some 
of the stones and a few inches of mud. Now it seemed 
to me that this spear-head must have been put in the 
place where it was found after the ladder was thrown down, 
so that its age as a relic cannot be regarded as greater 
than that event. Mr. Lang questions this inference on 
the ground that the spear-head might have been there 
when the ladder fell. This would make little difference 
in my argument, because in that case it would have been 
absolutely on the surface and put there immediately prior 
to the fall of the ladder. The compartment measures 
twelve inches by ten inches, a space just sufficient to 
admit the spear-head, which is eleven inches in length. 
Is it not very remarkable that a workman groping with 
his hand in the mud should accidentally stumble on this 
relic—the only one found in this part of the site? Is it 
possible that he is an unconscious thought-reader, and 
was thus guided to make the discovery? And what a 
curious coincidence that in falling one of the open spaces 
of the ladder should so precisely correspond with the 
length of the spear-head! At any rate, if this object 
could have been discovered and abstracted by the acci- 
dental groping of a man’s hand in mud, it could have 
been as readily inserted there half an hour before. The 
‘‘Ugrian” god or idol (Fig. 50) is reported to have been 
‘‘from the Dumbuck crannog causeway,” and must also 
be a recent importation, as these causeways were quite 
superficial. 

Again, some spear-heads, and the pebble ornamented 
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with a boat and a human hand, were found in the canoe; 
and hence their greatest provable antiquity would not 
go beyond the time when the canoe was abandoned— 
probably the same time that the cairn ceased to be occu- 
pied. 

Thus the age of a considerable number of the more 
remarkable relics must be assigned to a period which 
ranges between the time when the Dumbuck cairn be- 
came a useless obstruction in the Clyde estuary and its 
recent investigation. Judging from the superficiality of 
the rude causeway leading to a kind of canal a little to 
the west of the site, and from the ring-like arrangement 
of the stony débris which marked the site of the ‘‘cran- 
nog” before excavations were begun, the removal of the 
cairn must have been comparatively recent. Now, ac- 
cording to Dr. David Murray, there is documentary 
evidence to show that a Corporation cairn existed in this 
locality as late as 1758, and it is interesting to recall 
what he has written on this point. In the Glasgow Herald 
of March 22nd, 1899, he writes as follows :— 


‘In considering the object of the structure it is to be observed 
that if the Corporation lower cairn of 1758 did not occupy this 
very spot, itstood upon the same line and close to it. There 
are, however, no remains of such cairn. Starting, therefore, 
with the fact that there was a cairn, the natural conclusion 
would be that the remains now discovered belong to it. To 
support a cairn of the size required in such a situation and to 
prevent sinking it is not unusual to provide a platform of wood 
resting on piles. . . . The object of the Corporation cairn was 
no doubt to mark the limit of their jurisdiction, and also to serve 
as a beacon to vessels coming up the river. For this purpose 
it would be placed near low-water mark and close to the edge of 
the shoal. Such a beacon may have been erected long prior to 
1758, and may have been one of the works of 1556 or of 1612, 
when another attempt was made to form a passage through the 
shoal. Beacons have often a pole in the middle rising above 
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the stonework and surmounted by across. Such a pole carried 
down to the bottom would probably be sunk in the clay, which 
would produce a hole or well-like cavity similar to that in the 
formation of the Dumbuck structure.” 


If Dr. Murray is right in surmising that the present 
Dumbuck structure is the foundation of the Corporation 
cairn, and I see nothing against the supposition, then the 
greatest chronological range that can be assigned to some 
of these marvellous relics, which have so much excited 
the curiosity of antiquaries, is limited to the last 150 
years. That they date from the time when the excava- 
tions were conducted is one way of solving the question. 
This is suggested by the manner in which the ‘‘ idols,” 
‘‘amulets,” etc., were found distributed throughout the 
~ débris—in the canoe, the central ‘‘ well,” at the bottom 
of the kitchen midden, on the surface of the causeway, 
and in the ladder compartment. It would appear as if 
they had been thrown away, or concealed, at all stages in 
the life-history of the habitation, z.e. during its construc- 
tion, occupation, and demolition. On the supposition 
that they had been used in the ritual of religion, or of 
magic, canany plausible reason be given why they should 
be so sporadically distributed ? 

We have no knowledge of the precise position in which 
the ‘‘queer things” of Dunbuie were found, with the 
exception of the limpet shell showing the carved human 
face which, according to a recent statement in the Journal 
of the British Archeological Association, September, 1gor, 
‘was excavated from a crevice in the living rock, over which 
tons of débris had rested. When taken out, the incrustations 
of dirt prevented any carving from being seen; it was only 
after being dried and cleaned that the ‘face’ appeared, as 
well as the suspension holes on each side.”’ 


So, this unique piece of art was in the fort before it 
became a ruin and otherwise presented evidence of great 
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antiquity ; but yet itis stated in Mr. Millar’s report that 
there was ‘‘nothing atall of an archaic character in this 
example of shell-carving.”! Moreover, the date when 
the fort ceased to be occupied can hardly be as late as 
1758, the probable date of the demolition of the Dumbuck 
cairn, the only time the great spear-head, if genuine, 
could have been brought into the débris. Here, therefore, 
is a chronological discrepancy to be accounted for, if it be 
true that the ‘‘queer things” from all the Clyde stations 
emanated from one ‘‘school.” The only period, so far as 
I can see, since these habitations came into existence, 
which afforded a.probable opportunity for placing con- 
temporaneous objects on all the three sites would be 
when the recent excavations were in progress. 

Thirdly. ‘Ne now come to a most interesting question, 
viz. What were the designs or motives the Clyde artists 
had before them when manufacturing and ornamenting 
their grotesque productions? For no one can suppose 
that the initiative for such a variety of forms and combina- 
tions of primitive art elements originated in pure imagina- 
tion. One thing certain is that they are the works of 
human hands, and the real question at issue is whether 
these hands belonged to ancient or modern artists. Mr. 
Lang could not entertain the possibility of their being 
forgeries on the ground of their similarity to certain 
‘‘sacred things” of the Arunta tribe in Australia. 
‘“‘That a forger,” he writes, ‘‘ presumably ignorant of 
the recently ascertained Australian facts, was unlikely to 
counterfeit objects of which he could scarcely have heard. 
He would have forged familiar, not unknown objects.” 
Now, strange as it may appear, it is the famzlzar, and not 
the unknown, that the Clyde artists have imitated ; for on 
looking at these Australian ‘‘ sacred things” Icansee no 
resemblance whatever between any of them and the Clyde 


1 See page 133. 
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disputed objects. Where, then, are the familiar designs 
which served as models to the Clyde artists to be found? 
They are not far to seek, for one has only to scamper 
over the neighbouring hills to find a profusion of primi- 
tive rock-sculpturing showing designs analogous to those 
on the disputed objects—plain cups, cup-and-rings, with 
or without gutter-channels, spirals, circles, concentric 
circles, semicircles, horseshoe and harp-shaped figures, 
etc. The most striking novelty in the ornamental designs 
to be seen on the Clyde objects is the cup-and-ring with 
diverging lines forming sun-like figures—such as are to 
be seen on the great spear-head from Dumbuck (Plate 
XIII., No. 12). Indeed, there is not a single design on 
any of the Clyde disputed objects (exclusive of the gro- 
tesque figures) which cannot be matched, or easily 
suggested, by the primitive rock-sculpturing at Auchen- 
torlie, situated only a short distance from Dunbuie and 
Dumbuck. When the Clyde cairns and the Dunbuie 
fort were in occupation these rock-carvings were there, 
and they could have been copied at that time as well as 
now; but had this been done on small objects of slate 
and shale they would have been, even then, as much 
out of place as surviving remnants of the earlier Scottish 
civilisation as they are at the present day. In short, if 
the manufacturer of any of these ‘‘queer things” were 
one of the inhabitants of Dumbuck, he might have been 
characterised as a ‘‘ wag” or “forger,” just on the same 
grounds as he is to-day. 

Fourthly. A\\ the disputed objects are of such a simple 
character that they could be whittled in a few afternoons 
by anyone possessed of some practical artistic skill, and 
acquainted with the rock-carvings of the neighbourhood. 
But, in applying these local designs to small objects, 
such as unworked splinters of sandstone and pieces of 
water-worn shale and slate, their manufacturers had 
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evidently not sufficient archeological knowledge to realise 
the significance of the fact that they were doing what pre- 
historic man, in this country, is never known to have- 
done before. To imitate in miniature cup-and-ring mark- 
ings, gutter channels e¢ omne hoc genus, by punctured 
dots and incised scratchings involves, in my opinion, a 
misinterpretation of the primary meaning attached to 
cup-marks and other rock-sculpturing of prehistoric 
times. . 

At the commencement of the Clyde controversy, when 
the Neolithic theory of Dumbuck ‘‘held the field,” Mr. 
Lang appended the following postscript to one of his 
letters, which, perhaps, I may be allowed to resuscitate, 
along with my reply :— 

‘* A forger anxious to forge a Neolithic site would, of course, 
drop in a few Neolithic arrow-heads, ‘celts,’ and soforth. The 
fool of a forger at Dunbuie and Dumbuck neglected this 
elementary precaution!” 


To this I replied as follows :— 

‘Tt is not an uncommon thing to find the gist of a letter in 
the postscript ; but Mr. Lang has reserved for his a gem of the 
rarest quality. The joke of the matter is that ‘the fool of a 
forger’ has proved his foolishness by neglecting to supply a 
single particle of the Neolithic material which alone could 
support the conclusions advocated by Mr. Lang and his friends ; 
and, since Dame Nature has not supplied this all-important 
defect, the claims of Dumbuck and Dunbuie to be regarded as 
Neolithic sites collapse.” 


In the above words lie one of the greatest safeguards 
to the science of archeology, for nothing could be easier 
than to detect modern imitations of Neolithic relics. 
But the objects under consideration are not of this kind, 
as they do not imitate any prehistoric antiquities found 
in this country, and hence I demurred to the appropriate- 
ness of the word forgery. To whittle on a piece of shale 
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fantastic designs composed of incised lines, dots, and 
circles, and then to throw it into an old dirt heap, even 
supposing it were intended to allure another silly person 
to pick it up as a curiosity, is not forgery in the ordinary 
sense of the word, 7.e. it would not be judged as a 
criminal act, as it is not infringing the patent rights of 
any person, nor defrauding anybody, nor imitating any 
known object of antiquity. Were, however, such objects 
sold as genuine antiquities the question of fraud and 
forgery might arise; but the Clyde case is not compli- 
cated by any sordid motives of this kind. Ido not, fora 
moment, doubt that the various finders of these objects 
picked them up here and there in the débris during the 
progress of the excavations; but the question is, When 
were they put there? That the disputed objects are 
amusing playthings—the sportive productions of idle 
wags who inhabited the various sites—seems to be the 
most recent opinion which finds acceptance among local 
antiquaries. But this view involves the contemporaneity 
of occupancy of the respective sites, of which there is no 
evidence; or a still more improbable hypothesis that 
they are the productions of artists of different periods 
who indulged in this kind of waggery. 

finally. The absence of any trace of motive, lucrative 
or otherwise, so far as I know, in connection with the 
Clyde discoveries has, undoubtedly, added to the difficulty 
of solving this mystery except by an appeal to comparative 
archeology. But however strong presumptive evidence 
may be, there will always be some, no doubt on con- 
scientious grounds, who refuse to be influenced -by its 
indications. Hence the frequency with which archzo- 
logical disputes resolve themselves into matters of opinion. 
In deadlock eventualities of this kind the invariable con- 
sequences are, that the disputed objects, some of which 
may be really valuable, have to be placed to a suspense 
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account to await further developments. Such was the 
result of the Breonio controversy, and such has hitherto 
been the fate of the Clyde ‘‘ grotesques,” notwithstanding 
all our efforts to marshal the facts and arguments in the 
most telling manner. Readers should also remember that 
these Clyde finds came before us piecemeal fashion, and 
had to be dealt with from time to time in a fragmentary 
manner. No record appears to have been kept of the 
precise conditions under which the most remarkable ob- 
jects were discovered. The osseous remains found on the 
Dumbuck ‘‘crannog,” though of primary importance in 
determining the age and duration of its occupancy, were 
practically ignored, as many months elapsed before a 
moiety of the bones were submitted to expert examina- 
tion, and then the most valuable of them, viz. the supposed 
horns of the fallow-deer, had disappeared altogether. Even 
the structural details of the various stations had to be 
culled from paragraphs in the local press and scrappy com- 
munications to a few archeological societies. The official 
report on the excavations at Langbank, though read at the 
Glasgow Archeological Society about two years ago, has 
not yet been published. To obviate these and other diffi- 
culties, as far as possible, I have at the outset placed 
before readers the main results gathered from the most 
reliable sources, as well as from my own observations, 
without, however, touching on the fama clamosa attached 
to some of the relics. Having done this, the guestzo vexata 
is duly formulated and discussed on archzological 
grounds alone. The method of procedure was first to 
prove that the structures and ordinary archeological 
remains discovered on all the sites belonged to the early 
Iron Age, and not to the Neolithic Age as the investi- 
gators and others maintained. Having successfully ac- 
complished this task, two other questions, arising out of 
the final settlement of the first, had to be faced, viz. 
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(1) What is, or can be, the meaning of these strange- 
looking objects which, for convenience of reference, are 
catalogued as ‘‘ weapons,” ‘‘implements,” ‘‘ornaments,” 
‘Camulets,” and ‘‘idols ”? and (2) How came they to be 
located on sites which were constructed and inhabited after 
the Roman occupation in Scotland came to an end, a time 
when tools and weapons of iron were in common use in 
Scotland? These questions were disposed of by showing 
that no rational answer to either has yet been propounded 
or offered. Hence these disputed objects, in face of the 
clearly defined chronological horizon of the structures and 
the few normal relics found on them, become virtually 
stranded as meaningless interlopers—a solitary group of 
artificial objects, of a suz generis character, but without 
a single link to connect them with any of the series of 
antiquities hitherto found within the Scottish area. Arch- 
zology carries us no further, and beyond this our brief 
does not extend. Our task was to bring archeology into 
court as a witness. The final verdict on their origin and 
purpose belongs to a different tribunal. 

Let us now see how the main question stands. I think 
we are entitled, as the result of the previous discussions 
and arguments, to disencumber our minds of the idea 
that the disputed objects belong to, or are survivals from, 
the Neolithic Age; or that Neolithic civilisation has 
anything to do with the solution of the Clyde mystery. 
On the same grounds we claim to have established that 
the structures of Dunbuie, Dumbuck, and Langbank are 
the remains of inhabited sites of the early Iron Age, 
dating to some time between the fifth and _ twelfth 
centuries; that their constructors were in possession of 
excellent metal tools, and, consequently that they had no 
occasion to manufacture knives or spear-heads of stone ; 
that the presence of these disputed objects among relics, 
whose types are well known in the Scottish archeological 
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area, is absolutely inexplicable by any light hitherto 
derived from\the annals of Scottish history or archao- 
logy ; and lastly, that our critical review of the conditions 
under which they have come on the field of archeology 
has elicited so many startling discrepancies in archzo- 
logical matters already well founded in fact, that we are 
justified, on circumstantial evidence alone, in rejecting 
their claim to be regarded as relics of any phase of 
Scottish civilisation. 


CHAPTER VIII 


GENERAL AND CONCLUDING REMARKS 


\ ' JE now come to the calm region of reflection, where 
our chief duty is the consideration of the practical 
lessons to be derived from the above narrative of 
a remarkable series of archeological controversies founded 
partly on wilful imposture, and partly on false data or 
ignorance. The story will, indeed, be shorn of half its 
value and object if it does not form an immediate stimulus 
to the adoption of more precise and logical methods in 
the conduct of archeological researches than the vicarious 
treatment which has hitherto been accorded to this fas- 
cinating pursuit. On this phase of the subject we have 
to look for encouragement chiefly to the higher and nobler 
sentiments, which are engendered by the steady growth of 
scientific culture and its influence, in developing a desire 
for accurate information in all departments of knowledge. 
Among the more pressing philosophical problems of the 
day the marvellous career of the human race on the globe, 
as disclosed in the rise and progress of social, religious, 
and scientific institutions, holds the foremost place. Any 
suggestions which have a tendency to improve our 
methods of groping over this vast field of inquiry are 
second only to actual discoveries. 

For the purpose of strengthening the general observa- 
tions here submitted, as a plea for the need of improving 
our methods of conducting anthropological researches, a 
slight deviation from the general scope of this book is 
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made by introducing a few instructive incidents of false 
records, though by no means associated with any sus- 
picion of mala fides. It matters little what the primary 
cause of an error may be, whether emanating from ignor- 
ance, defective observations, or wilful misrepresentation ; 
for, when once it becomes incorporated with authoritative 
records, it entails the same vitiated consequences to future 
observers, often leading to personal wrangles and bad 
feeling. Everyone who has had anything to do with 
practical investigations knows how difficult it is to elicit 
from workmen the precise position of a relic in the 
débris, and its relationship to other objects. Possibly 
the workman took no special notice of the spot where 
the object lay, and the explorer, by the very persistence 
of his queries, may be the means of leading an un- 
skilled person to give a garbled account about a matter 
which seemed to his untutored mind a meaningless 
triviality. 

The nature of the subject-matter discussed in this 
volume has led us to wander far afield both in space and 
time. The controversial problems reviewed, in which 
some of the most distinguished archeologists and anthro- 
pologists of our time were concerned, are numerous and 
varied, and cannot therefore fail to be instructive to a 
younger generation; but yet comparatively few of the 
disputed matters were finally settled at the time of their 
occurrence. It would appear as if the mental processes 
requisite for forming a correct judgment on controverted 
materials are sometimes so influenced by preconceived 
ideas that judgment is unconsciously biassed. Nor is this 
feature exclusively confined to the tyro in scientific re- 
searches. The famous geologist, Sir Roderick Murchison, 
is reported to have been so obdurate in accepting the 
evidence of the erosive power of glaciers in the formation 
of rock-basins that it was only a few years before his 
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death he gave a tardy acquiescence to this doctrine. Ina 
letter to Sir William Denison (1864) he writes: ‘‘In my 
anniversary address to the Geological Society you would 
see the pains I have taken to moderate the icemen, who 
would excavate all the rock-basins by glaciers eating their 
way into solid rocks.”! Yet the glacial theory of the 
formation of rock-basins has for a long time been an 
accepted creed among most geologists. Evidence which 
may be clear and convincing to one mind may not have 
the same effect on another—a fact which should at least 
warn us to be tolerant in controversies which are founded 
on matters of opinion. 

While collecting materials for my Lake-dwellings of 
Europe, 1 occasionally came across instances of impor- 
tant deductions which, for longer or shorter periods, were 
accepted as founded on undisputed evidence, but which 
afterwards turned out to be false. Erroneous data of this 
kind have been pointed out in Sir Charles Lyell’s An- 
tiquity of Man, which, occurring in the hands of such 
an authority, are worthy of being recorded as an instructive 
object-lesson of the effects of false data. 

In 1883, in the course of railway excavations in the 
valley of the Meuse, some wooden structures, described 
by Mr. Ubaghs” as a kind of crannog, were met with 
in the superficial alluvial deposits of clay. Among a 
number of relics of the Neolithic period was a portion 
of a human skull, to which more than ordinary interest 
was attached, as it was near the same spot where Professor 
Crahay found the celebrated human jaw known as the 
Smeermaas machotre. This relic was described by Sir 
Charles Lyell as coeval with a mammoth tusk found near 
the same place. The subsequent facts which came into 


1 Geikie’s Memoirs of Sir R. Murchison, vol. ii. p. 318. 
” Lage et Thomme préhistoriques et ses ustensiles de la station lacustre prés 
de Maestricht. 1884. ; 
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collision with Lyell’s statement are thus epitomised in 
Lake-dwellings of Europe :— 


“‘The present skull was found eleven to thirteen feet below the 
surface, lying upon the gravel bed on which the wooden struc- 
tures reposed. From acareful comparison of it with the ‘ Crahay 
jaw,’ now in the cabinet of anatomy in the University of Leyden, 
Mr. Ubaghs found that the two relics were identical as to 
patina, consistency of bone, and the composition of the material 
in which they were embedded (traces of which still adhered 
to them), and he comes to the prosaic conclusion that the 
two belonged to the Maestricht crannog: ‘Cette mAachoire, 
ainsi que les autres ossements de la méme provenance, ont 
appartenu a notre station lacustre prés de Maestricht.’ 

*“M. Kerkhoffs ! attacks Sir Charles Lyell for some palpable 
mistakes he has made regarding the relative positions of the 
Crahay jaw and the mammoth tusk. According to Sir Charles, 
the tusk was found ‘ six yards removed from the human jaw, in 
horizontal distance.’ M. Kerkhoffs gives the following quota- 
tion from Crahay’s original notice of the discovery: ‘Dans une 
pointe que forme le plateau de Kaberg, en s’avancant dans la 
plaine, pres de Smeermaas, on a rencontré dans la terre 
argileuse a 6m50 au-dessous du sol, la machoire inférieure d’un 
homme garnie de ses dents, sans étre accompagnée d’aucun 
autre reste; elle ne semblait pas avoir roulé; les ouvriers 
assurent que la terre n’y avait pas été remuée. L/’os est tres 
fragile, mais n’a pas été dans cet état de mollesse des ossements 
d’éléphant ; aussi n’est-ce pas la méme couche de terre ; car 
au-dessous de cette mdchoire s’étendait une couche irregulicre 
de gravier et de cailloux de 2 4 3 metres d’épaisseur, au-dessous 
de laquelle était placée une nouvelle couche argileuse dans 
laquelle on a trouvé des restes d’éléphants a 14 metres au- 
dessous du sol.’ 

‘From these remarks it would appear that Sir Charles Lyell’s 
account of the position of the mdchozre is neither a fact nor in 
accordance with Professor Crahay’s description of the conditions 
in which it was found, as the tusk is here described as having 
been over twenty-four feet deeper. 


1 Bul. Soc. Anth., 1874 and 1884. 
2 Antiquity of Man, 4th ed. p. 421. 
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Could science or romance furnish a more instructive 
incident to prove the absolute necessity of correctly 
recording the facts and relics brought to light by excava- 
tions? The archeological value of a discovery may be 
entirely annulled by the neglect of this essential duty. 
I have in my mind’s eye a curious incident of this kind. 
A man living in the suburbs of a fairly large town in 
Scotland found, while digging a drain in his garden, 
an adze of jade and a prehistoric clay urn. At first it 
had been reported that the adze was inside the urn, but 
further inquiry showed that this was not the case, the 
objects being a few yards apart. The opinion of an 
expert, that the adze was a modern Australian implement, 
an opinion with which I entirely concurred, was con- 
temptuously rejected, and the true history of how this 
curious association of prehistoric and modern relics came 
about has never yet been explained so far as I know. 


* * * * * 


In addition to the causes of error arising from the 
workings of the ordinary machinery of the brain, and 
those which have their origin in pure carelessness, there 
are many other fallacious sources which dog the footsteps 
of the antiquary, but over which he has still less control. 
The special one which we had to deal with in these pages 
centred on the suggestio falst—a subject which, under any 
circumstances, requires the most delicate handling. The 
effects of this pernicious element came before us in a 
variety of ways. We had instances in which objects, 
with regard to which there could be no manner of doubt 
that they had been recently manufactured, were knowingly 
sold as genuine relics of antiquity. As examples of this 
kind may be mentioned the works of ‘‘ Flint Jack,” the 
numerous fabrications of lacustrine antiquities in Switzer- 
land, the spurious imitations of flint implements found 
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in the Quaternary gravels of England and France, etc. 
A more insinuating, but equally unprincipled mode of 
proceeding, was to represent moderately old, but so far 
genuine objects, as having been found in circumstances 
which could not be accepted as authentic, without a 
negation of some of the leading deductions of archeo- 
logical science. The persistent controversies in regard 
to the Moulin-Quignon jaw and the Calaveras skull 
entirely turned on some variation of this zgnzs fatuus. 
Of course there are many things, such as the osseous 
remains of animals, which could not by any possible 
means be imitated by the most ingenious forger. I am 
not aware that there was any suggestion made that the 
mortars, pestles, and other stone objects found in the 
Californian gravels had been actually manufactured for 
the purpose of deception. The fact that precisely similar 
objects could be readily found on old Indian camping- 
grounds, or, indeed, from the modern inhabitants of the 
district, does not, however, appear to have been taken , 
into account by the earlier writers on the subject. For 
we must remember that archeological science was then 
only in its infancy, and that those who furnished the 
most important part of the evidence were unskilled 
observers. The vast significance of finding a well-made 
mortar, with its pestle, embedded in Tertiary gravels, 
probably never entered the minds of the finders. Cer- 
tainly they could have no idea that the story, if cor- 
roborated and accepted on unimpeachable evidence, 
necessarily implied a greater antiquity of man than any 
other recorded discovery. Yet the crux of the whole 
matter originally lay in a simple matter of observation, 
merely to determine the precise circumstances in which 
the objects were found, and how they came to be placed 
there—questions which could only be determined then 
and there by skilled observers. Once a suspicion of 
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mala fides arises a controversy generally ensues, em- 
bittered, it may be, by inconsiderate remarks on both 
sides, and the whole question has often to be discussed 
and adjudicated on hearsay evidence; and as there may 
be no longer any possibility of ascertaining and verifying 
the facts of the original discovery, there remains really 
no alternative but to appeal to the principles and methods 
of inductive archeology. The Moulin-Quignon jaw and 
the Calaveras skull were, in all probability, put in the 
positions in which they were discovered by thoughtless 
persons, either as a practical joke, or in consideration of 
some trifling reward.!| But who, or what court of justice, 
could, at any subsequent time, decide the question at 
issue in either case on the evidence adduced? But time 
is often a solver of riddles. Now, after an interval of 
some forty years, we have an opportunity of contem- 
plating, as it were, in cold blood, the far-reaching conse- 
quences of these acts of thoughtless indiscretion. 

When doubts as to the authenticity, or genuineness, of 
things antiquarian are raised, probably the first idea 
which springs up in the mind of the investigator is that 
of motive, a subject which, of course, in criminal trials 
becomes a leading feature. In some instances a slight 
preliminary inquiry establishes a prima facie probability 
of imposition, the patent motive being monetary gain—a 
fact which at once strengthens the evidential value of the 
suspicious-looking marks on the pretended relic which 
first attracted attention. 

Forgeries of this kind, as already mentioned, are quite 
common among the workers in the flint-implement-bear- 
ing gravels of England, France, and other countries. 
The most bewildering cases, however, are those in which 


1 It will be remembered that M. Boucher de Perthes offered a reward 
of 200 francs to the gravel-workers at Abbeville for the first discovery 
of human bones zn szti. 
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no intelligible motive can be discovered, unless we 
characterise the mere desire to hoax some ardent fellow- 
antiquary as a valid motive. The late Chancellor Fergu- 
son, of Carlisle, submitted a report to the Society of 
Antiquaries on February 15th, 1900, of which the follow- 
ing is the preamble :— 


‘As local secretary, the painful duty devolves upon me ot 
nailing to the counter, as forgeries, two Runic inscriptions on 
rocks in Cumberland, of which accounts and illustrations are 
given by our late Fellow, Professor George Stephens, in his 
great work on The Old Northern Runic Monuments of Scandin- 
avia and England.” 


The first is an inscription on Barnspike Crags, in the 
parish of Bewcastle, in Cumberland, which Professor 
Stephens translates as follows :— 


** Baran wrote (this inscription) tn memory of Gillhes Bueth 
who was slain in a truce by Robert D. Vaulks for his patrimony 
now called Llanerkasta, a clumsy allusion to the long-exploded 
story that Robert de Vallibus, second Baron of Gilsland, slew 
Gilles Bueth on the occasion of a truce.” 


From Mr. Ferguson’s learned communication describ- 
ing the discovery, history, and evidence of these forgeries, 
the following passage will be read with astonishment :— 


‘The reference in the first of these inscriptions {the one given 
above] to the exploded story of the murder of Gilles Bueth by 
Robert de Vallibus, and the aptness with which, in each case, 
a personal name fits into the modern name of the place, excited 
long ago suspicion in my mind. I was aware, too, that the 
local antiquaries of North Cumberland, in the late fifties and 
the early sixties, were hot in controversy with one another in 
the columns of the Atheneum, in the columns of the Carlisle 
papers, and in shabby-looking pamphlets; that the language 
in which they wrote of or to one another was strong ; that they 
were not above ‘salting’ Roman sites with various objects for 
their brother local archzologists to discover and be befooled 
over. But these men are all gone dead long ago. Despite of 
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all these things I have related they did good work, and they 
had one great virtue, they were hospitable to the extreme, and 
never failed, quarrel as they might on paper, to show hospitality 
to one another, or to any stranger antiquary, who might be 
wandering along the Roman wall.” 


Comment on the above is unnecessary. 

With regard to specific rules in the art of detecting 
modern forgeries, which unfortunately come too frequently 
under the cognisance of professed archeologists, I have 
really little to say, having no pretension whatever to the 
distinction of being considered an expert in the manipu- 
lative processes of either ancient or modern workers. 
Skill in recognising the special features of workmanship 
in different ages and localities is, however, attainable ; 
and it is most frequently to be met with among the 
qualifications of curators of museums and collectors of 
antiquities who have opportunities of passing under 
review all kinds of antiquarian objects. In this way they 
become familiar with the prevailing types of ancient relics, 
and their distribution in different areas, so that the 
slightest deviation from their typical standard is at once 
detected. One with eyes so trained and long experience 
is a veritable Sherlock Holmes, whose capability in spot- 
ting every abnormal feature is truly astonishing. When 
the question of forgery is first mooted the cause of sus- 
picion may be the merest trifle, which to ordinary eyes 
would probably suggest nothing. Sir John Evans tells 
us that when at Abbeville he once saw a flint implement, 
of a rich brown colour, dug out of the gravel, which 
‘*proved, however, still to retain upon its surface the 
finger-marks of the forger, who had smeared it with the 
dark brown coating of clay. Mr. Francis Galton might 
perhaps have identified the artist by the finger-marks. 
On thoroughly washing such specimens their modern 
character becomes apparent.” It has been already noti- 
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fied (page 46) that the Swiss antiquaries on one occasion 
detected a forged bronze arrow-head by the fact that it 
retained the impression of the fibres of the wooden mould 
from which it had been cast. 

But such instances are merely illustrations of the 
potency of common shrewdness and a quick perception 
of minute details, qualities by no means to be despised in 
archeological researches. The acquired skill of an expert 
is, however, something more—something which has to 
be acquired by long apprenticeship. This qualification, 
though slow in growth, is quick in action, often leading 
the expert to act as if by intuition after a short inspection 
of the object. It was, apparently, on technical knowledge 
of this kind that Mr. Charles Hercules Read, Mr. J. 
Romilly Allen, and Professor Boyd Dawkins founded 
their opinions as already described (page 178). If skilled 
knowledge is to be of any service to archeology, surely 
that of these distinguished experts in the science must be 
regarded as a weighty element against the authenticity of 
the disputed objects of the Clyde district. The presence 
of two fresh-looking oyster shells, known as American 
‘‘blue points,” among the Clyde art gallery is rather a 
hard nut for the supporters of the Neolithic theory to 
crack. It will be interesting to know how this fact is to 
be explained away by the believers in these ancient shell- 
carvers of the Clyde valley. 

‘‘How Bogus Antiquities are Made” is the heading 
of an amusing article which appeared in Zruth (May 28th, 
1903) under ‘‘ Notes from Paris.” It extends to upwards 
of four columns—impossible to condense and too long to 
be quoted. As a specimen of the information here 
divulged the following extract must suffice :— 

‘I have been to see a manufacturer of such wares. He 
makes no secret of his business, and enjoys sometimes a laugh 
at the amateurs who come in his way. In chatting about them 
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he said: ‘Latterly an antiquary sent me a block of marble to 
make a copy of an oljet d’art belonging to him. I executed 
the order, and gave it such a patie that it looked more genuine 
than the original. I sent it to him, and he took it for the 
original. Some days later I took him the real thing. He 
looked at it, turned it round, passed his finger over it, made a 
face, and said: ‘It’s a bit faulty. To be frank, it’s a blotched 
copy. I hardly care to take it.’ I looked at him, and at last I 
said: ‘Why, it’s the piece you gave me to copy.’ I thought 
he would have laughed with me. But, no; he grew quite 
angry, talked aloud, and pretended that he had known without 
my telling him, but feigned ignorance to see how far my 
impudence would go.’ 

‘‘T turned the conversation from marble to wooden antiqui- 
ties. 

‘¢* With wood you can do what you please. You can now 
make it worm-eaten and put dry rot into the carved parts. A 
chisel cannot work on dry rot. This defect can be used as a 
certificate of authenticity. One of my friends bought a dahut. 
He paid three experts to examine it, and they certified it to be 
genuine. Some time after he had it taken down to shift it to 
another room. In moving it, a panel got broken, and he sent 
it to Picard to be repaired. ‘Goodness me!’ cried Picard, ‘it 
is the dahu¢ that I made a few years ago.’ The cabinet-makers 
who work for antiquaries now use the oak which had been 
employed in the beams and rafters of old houses. Fortunes 
have been made by knowing people who bought old tumble- 
down houses in Orleans and other provincial towns. They 
sold the rotten wood to manufacturers of ancient furniture for 
more than the house cost, and had the ground for nothing. I 
have another acquaintance who manufactures timepieces for an 
antiquary at the price of 70,000 fr. apiece. 

‘** And for what does the dealer sell them? He alone could 
say. Such things are counted invaluable. The antiquaries 
sell them to courtiers, who sell them to Park-lane millionaires 
and Americans. There are now only these two classes of 
purchasers. Here and there a French millionaire springs up 
and wants to distinguish himself as a collector. One should 
leave to all such their illusions. The forged thing is as good 
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as the genuine. Not long ago I took two pieces of furniture 
that M. de Vaufrelard prides himself on possessing for genuine 
things, until I became acquainted with the man who made 
them. Marble is the material that least betrays the present- 
day workman. I am now making a marble fountain which 
will look the product of a far-back time. I gave it patine by 
burning damp straw under it; and then I knock off a nose, or 
a finger or leaves of a wreath. It is a great trial to artistic 
workmen to be obliged to mutilate their work in this way. 
We feel awfully disgusted when we have disfigured a statuette. 
But we can make three times more money in working for anti- 
quaries than for moderns. Sometimes our profits are enormous; 
we have to be so conscientious, and so attentive to details. 
The antiquaries can ask any prices they like. Their customers 
want antique things to give the illusion of having ancestors 
who flourished in far-back centuries. A present craze is for 
tenth, eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth century marbles. They 
are very ugly, but they help to throw dust in the eyes of South 
African gold kings settled in Paris, and American heiresses.” 


The probable origin of the above article in 7ruth was 
the sensational report that the supposed masterpiece 
of Greek art known as the tiara of Saitapharnés, in the 
Louvre Museum, Paris, was a forgery. It would be too 
long to describe the full history of this object and the 
discussions to which it gave rise among European experts 
in classical archeology; but those specially interested 
in the matter will find all that in ZL’ Anthropologie,' from 
the pen of no less an authority than Salomon Reinach. 
It may, however, be of interest to give a few of the 
leading features of this remarkable case. 

At a séance of the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles- 
Lettres, held on the 1st of April, 1896,? it was announced 
that the Musée du Louvre had just acquired two wonder- 
ful monuments of ancient Greek goldsmiths’ work, viz. 
a tiara and a neck-collar, found in Southern Russia, near 


1 1903, pp. 238, 361 ef seg. 2 Comptes Rendus, p. 133. 
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the site of the ancient town of Olbia. For these objects 
200,000 francs were paid. On the tiara(Pl. XVIII.) there 
was an inscription to the effect that it was an offering by 
that town toa Scythian king named Saitapharnés. One 
did not know, it was said, which to admire most—the 
fresh condition in which the tiara had reached them, 
the importance of its composition, or the historical in- 
terest attached to it. From the very beginning, some 
experts, such as Furtwengler, of Munich, De Stern, 
conservator of the Odessa Museum, and Murray and 
Read, of the British Museum, had expressed doubts as to 
the authenticity of the tiara, as well as of other antiquities 
professing to come from the same quarter. But these 
opinions were confined to experts and had no effect on the 
public, or on the responsible authorities of the Louvre 
Museum. It was not till the summer of 1903 that the 
circumstantial evidence of its forgery reached a climax. 
M. Reinach thus describes the circumstances :— 


‘“‘Ta crise décisive fut le resultat d’une ‘ fumisteire.’ Un 
artiste montmartrois, M. Mayence dit Elina, sous le coup 
de poursuites pour avoir falsifié des dessins de Pille, déclara au 
juge d’instruction Boucart qu’il etait l’auteur de la Couronne de 
Semiramts (17th March, 1903). Puis il rectifia ; il s’agissait de 
la tiare de Saitapharnes. Immédiatement, le public assiégea 
la vitrine du Louvre et la polémique commenca. Consulté par 
des journalistes, je déclarai qu’Elina avait un rival Razoumow- 
sky (szc), qui avait été désigné, des 1896, comme I’auteur de 
la tiare, mais que les efforts faits pour le retrouver, etaient 
restés sans resultats. La dessus, un orfévre russe d’Odessa, 
établi a Paris depuis 1897, et une dame d’originie danoise, 
écrivirent au Matin (23 Mars) que ‘ Rouchoumowsky,’ leur 
etait bien connu, que c’etait un ciseleur de grand talent et qu’il 
etait bien l’auteur de la tiare.”’! 


Meantime a correspondent of the /7garo telegraphed 
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from Odessa that Rouchoumowsky was ready to come to 
Paris for 1200 francs, and supply proof positive that 
he had actually manufactured the tiara. The result of 
the official investigation which ensued on his arrival 
in Paris has not, however, completely solved the mystery. 
There is no longer any doubt that the tiara to the extent 
of three-fourths was the actual work of this artist ; but as 
to the rest, as well as certain ornamental details, they were 
supplied to him as mutilated fragments, said to be 
ancient, by one Hochmann, a grain merchant, from Otch- 
akoff, near Odessa, for whom he had executed the work. 
It is reported that behind all there is a learned archzolo- 
gist who manufactured the supposed ancient fragments, 
but who will not come on the scene till 1905, when the 
time for taking legal action in cases of forgery expires. 


* * * * * 


Civilisation may be defined as the ‘owt ensemble of 
human activities, as disclosed in the current phenomena 
of social and national life. When these activities are 
carefully scanned as to their origin and modus operandz, 
they speedily resolve themselves into the principles of the 
division of labour which, in the present day, regulate 
nearly all physical and mental work. As the population 
increased in number and prosperity these intellectual and 
commercial highways, which stretch from the mythic past 
along a series of well-defined channels, became more and 
more crowded by highly trained candidates competing for 
distinction and preferment in their respective spheres of 
action. Thus we find society divided into various groups 
—statesmen, lawyers, historians, philosophers, doctors, 
clergymen, professors, soldiers, smiths, carpenters, etc., 
all of whom had to undergo a preparatory course of 
training or apprenticeship before being allowed to dis- 
charge their special duties. Moreover, many of the pro- 
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fessions and trades are further protected by long-standing 
monopolies, customs, and fashions, whose faint beginnings 
are lost in the mists of antiquity. The duties of these 
representatives of the body-politic, whether dependent on 
mental ability or mechanical skill, are not transferable to 
the uninitiated. On an emergency the smith cannot take 
the place of the carpenter, nor the doctor that of the law- 
yer; and so it is with all skilled experts. Unfortunately 
this safeguard to efficiency has not hitherto been enforced 
in those departments of knowledge, such as archeology, 
the interests of which are not directly essential to the com- 
mercial prosperity of the nation. But the materials of 
archeology are so saturated with human interest that they 
appeal to the sentiments of all cultured people, and hence 
the vast majority of antiquaries, being recruited from all 
professions, trades, and grades in life, may possess none 
of the qualifications requisite for the successful prosecu- 
tion of original work. For this reason the best efforts of 
tyro antiquaries often lack the methodical arrangement 
and precision which characterise the productions of those 
occupying themselves with more utilitarian studies. It 
follows from these remarks that if archeology is to be 
conducted under the most favourable conditions its 
methods of reasoning and principles of action must be 
acquired through systematic training, the same as is done 
in all other crafts and sciences. 

But if on purely academic grounds a prima facie plea 
can be established for systematic instruction in archzo- 
logy, what a strong case could be made out of the story 
unfolded in these pages, not only for securing intelligent 
supervision for all field work, but also for a reconsideration 
of the relationship of the State to the antiquities still pre- 
served in concealment under the surface of the earth ! 
Such discoverable materials are a valuable national asset, 
and the State, through its accredited agents, ought to 
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prevent their wanton destruction. For the future it is on 
spade-work we have chiefly to rely for any considerable 
increase to the antiquarian materials already preserved in 
our museums. But the spade can be used as an imple- 
ment of destruction as well as for unearthing archeological 
treasures. Success depends on the intelligence which 
guides the hand of the operator. Excavations conducted 
by incompetent and irresponsible persons may do irre- 
trievable mischief by destroying evidence which in the 
hands of a skilled antiquary might prove to be a valuable 
discovery. Prehistoric sites, forts, habitations, sepulchres, 
etc., may be roughly excavated without yielding any relics, 
simply because the operators were ignorant of the kind of 
remains they were to look out for. This kind of research 
is little better than what a farmer does when he removes 
the stones of a cairn, or a fort, ora circle to build dykes. 
By such haphazard means a few antiquities have occasion- 
ally come to light, but far more have been lost. All 
indiscriminate excavations on antiquarian sites by un- 
skilled persons, however interested they may be in such 
work, should be forbidden by law. Some years ago I 
visited the famous Hill of Tara along with an ex- 
cursion party consisting of members of the Royal 
Society of Antiquaries of Ireland, and there saw open 
trenches and sporadic diggings through its raths and 
green mounds, done by an irresponsible enthusiast for 
the fanciful object of discovering the ‘‘Ark of the 
Covenant.” 

Ona somewhat similar footing must be placed the law 
relating to treasure-trove as it is now put in operation in 
this country. The recent action of the Government 
against the Trustees of the British Museum, for the 
- recovery of certain gold ornaments found in Ireland as 
treasure-trove, proves how necessary it is that the entire 
question of the relation of the State to Archeology should 
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be reconsidered and readjusted on a basis of common 
sense. In commenting on this unique case, the editor 
of the Juridical Review makes the following judicious 
remarks :— 


‘“Tt is absurd that the nation through the Crown—for that is 
what it comes to—should be able to lay claim to a gold torc 
if found hidden in the ground, but not if found on the surface of 
the ground or in the sea, and probably not if found in a pre- 
historic grave (for that is presumably not a case of occultatio 
thesaurt, but rather of deliberate abandonment). If the claim 
of the finder of articles of antiquarian value, or of the owner of 
the land in which they are discovered, is to be overridden in 
the larger interests of the public, the law should be reformed 
so as to avowedly meet this object, and should in particular be 
extended so as to include, with adequate safeguards and induce- 
ments, all objects of distinct antiquarian value, whether of gold 
or silver or not, and irrespective of any requirement of proof or 
presumption as to their having been originally hidden.” ? 


To rectify these legal anomalies and, especially, to pro- 
tect the antiquarian remains still extant in our land, 
surely something ought to be done. Would it not be 
advisable, as is done in other countries, to appoint 
Government inspectors in different districts whose duty 
should be to see that antiquarian excavations were con- 
ducted by properly qualified persons, or under the 
auspices of recognised authorities? The Cantonal 
authorities in Switzerland soon put a stop to the indis- 
criminate howkings ‘or lacustrine antiquities that went 
on after the Correction des eaux du Jura, which lowered 
the surfaces of some of the lakes six or seven feet. 

In conclusion it may be observed that, in this country, 
it is private liberality which generally supplies the funds 
for carrying out archeological researches. _ 

Foremost among the investigations, which come under 


1 Juridical Review, vol. xv. p. 277. 
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this category are the excavations and publications of the 
late General Pitt-Rivers. His exhaustive monographs 
are of the utmost value to students of British archeology, 
as well as perfect models of how antiquarian discoveries 
should be recorded and illustrated. But the systematic 
teaching of anthropology has now become too important 
a branch of human knowledge to be left dependent on so 
precarious a source of support as private liberality. The 
least that should be done, to put the students of the 
history of Man and Civilisation in this country on some- 
thing like a footing of equality with those of other 
civilised nations, would be to appoint a Professor of 
Anthropology and Prehistoric Archeology in each of the 
three capitals of the United Kingdom, with suitable 
class-rooms within the walls of their respective archzolo- 
gical museums, so that their vast treasures could be 
readily available to illustrate systematic lectures on this 
fascinating subject. In this way the value of our anti- 
quarian museums, as a means of popular instruction, 
would be greatly enhanced; for, in the present lifeless 
condition of these institutions, few can be regarded as 
returning to the community an adequate guzd pro quo for 
the large sums yearly expended on their upkeep. 
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Anon. THE WESTMINSTER PRO. 
BLEMS. BOOK. Prose and Verse. Com- 
piled from The Saturday Westminster 
Gazette Competitions, 1904-1907. Cr Bvo. 
38. 6d. net. 

VENICE AND HER TREASURES. Illus- 
trated. Round corners. Feap. 8vo. 55. net. 


SIR PHILIP 


w (Percy). 
A ee ame 


SIDNEY. © fllustrated. 
Demy 8ve. 105. 6d, net. 


Adeney (W. F.), M.A. See Bennett 
(W.H.). 


Ady (Cecilia M.). A HISTORY OF 


LAN UNDER THE SFORZA. Illus- | Aristotle. THE ETHICS OF. Edited, 
trated. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d, net. with an Introduction and Notes, by Joun 
Burnet, M.A. Cheaper issue. Demy 8v0. 

Aldis (Janet) THE QUEEN OF tos. 6d. net. 
LETTER WRITERS, MarquiszE pr Atkinson (C, T,), M.A., Fellow of Exeter 


Sévicn#, Dame pz Boursity, 1626-96. College, Oxford, sometime Demy of Mag- 


Illustrated. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. dalen College. A HISTORY OF GER- 
125. 6d. net. MANY, from 1715-1815. Illustrated. Demy 
8v0. x25. 6d. net. 
Allen (M.), A HISTORY OF VERONA. 


Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. Atkinson (T. D.) ENGLISH ARCHI- 


Amherst (Cady): A SKETCH OF 
EGYPTIAN ISTORY FROM THE 
EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PRE- 
SENT DAY. Illustrated. A New and 
Cheaper Issue. Demy 8vo. 75. 6d. net. 


Andrewes (Amy G.) THE STORY OF 
BAYARD. ee y A. G. ANDREWEs, 
2s. 6d. 


(Bishop), PRECES PRI- 
Translated and edited, with 
Notes, by F. E. Bricurman, M.A., of 
Pusey House, Oxford. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 


Cr. 8ve. 


Andrewes 
VATAE 


TECTURE. Illustrated. Feag. 8vo. 35. 6d 


net. 

A GLOSSARY OF TERMS USED IN 
ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE. | Illus- 
trated. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo. 35. 6d. 
net. 


Atteridge 
BROT 
18s. net. 


Aves (Ernest). CO-OPERATIVE IN- 
DUSTRY. Cr. 8vo. 55. net. 


Bagot (Riehard) THE LAKES OF 
NORTHERN ITALY, Illustrated. Fcap. 
Sve. 5s. net. 


(A, H..) NAPOLEON’S 
ERS. Illustrated. Demy 8v0. 
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ls oe Ba ey THE LAST KING 

AND HIS CONTEM- 

PORARIES. aliens fed Demy 8vo. 
ros. 6d. net. 


Balfour (Graham). THE LIFE OF 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. Illus- 
trated. Fifth Editlon in one Volume. 
Cr. 8vo. Buckram, 6s. 


Baring (The Hon. M 
IN ie ets Second 
ros. 6a. 

RUSSIAN “ESSAYS AND STORIES. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 5s. net. 

LANDMARKS IN RUSSIAN  LITE- 
RATURE. Cr. 800. 6s. net. 


Baring-Gould (S.). THE LIFE OF 
NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Wide Royal 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


net. 

THE TRAGEDY OF THE CASARS: 
A Srupy oF THE CHARACTERS OF THE 
CASARS OF THE JULIAN AND CLAUDIAN 
Houses. ee Seventh Edition. 
Reyal 8vo. 10s. 6d. n 

A BOOK OF FAIRY TALES. Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8v0o. Buckram. 6s. 
Also Medium 8vo. 6d. 

OLD ENGLISH FAIRY TALES. Illus- 
trated. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. Buck- 


ram. 65. 

THE VICAR OF MORWENSTOW. Re- 
vised Edition. With a Portrait. Third 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

OLD COUNTRY LIFE. Illustrated. 7/th 
Edition. Large Cr. 8ve. 6s. 

A GARLAND OF COUNTRY SONG: 
English Folk Songs with their Traditional 
Melodies. Collected and arranged by S. 
ce and H. F. SHEPppParRD. 
Demy 6s. 

SONGS ‘OF THE WEST: Folk Songs of 
Devon and Cornwall. Collected from the 
Mouths of ee People. By S. Bartnc-GouLp, 
M.A., and H. Furetwoop SuepparD, M.A, 
New and Revised Edition, under the musical 
editorship of CHO dy SHarp. Large Im- 
pertal 8v0, 55. ne 

STRANGE SURVIVALS : Some CHAPTERS 
in THE History oF Man, Illustrated. 
Third Edition. Cr.8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

YORKSHIRE ODDITIES: Incipents 
AND STRANGE BENS, Fifth Edition. 


ries), A YEAR 
dition. Demy 8vo. 


Cr. 8vo. 25. 6d. net. 
A BOOK OF CORNWALL. IHustrated. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


A BOOK OF DARTMOOR. Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

A BOOK OF RRS Illustrated. Third 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

A BOOK OF NORTH WALES. 


Ilus- 
trated. Cr. v0. 6s. 
A BOOK OF SOUTH WALES. _ Iilus- 
trated. Cyr. 8v0. 
A BOOK OF BRITTANY. Illustrated. 


Second Edition. Cr. 8ve. 6s. 


A BOOK OF THE RHINE: From Cleve 
to Mainz. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8u0. 63. 

A BOOK OF THE RIVIERA. Illus. 
trated. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

A BOOK OF THE PYRENEES. Mus. 
trated. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Barker (E.), M.A., (Late) Fellow of Merton 
College, Oxford. THE POLITICAL 
THOUGHT OF PLATO AND ARIS. 
TOTLE. Demy 8vo. 0s, 62. net. 


Baron (R. R. N.), M.A. FRENCH PROSE 
COMPOSITION. Fourth Edition. Cr. 
8v0. 25.6d. Key, 35. net. 


Bartholomew ar G.), F.R.S.E. See 
Robertson (C. G 
Bastable (C. ee LL.D. THE COM.- 


MERCE OF NATIONS, Fourth Edition. 
Cr. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Bastian (H. Charlton), M.A.,M.D.,F.R.S. 


THE EVOLUTION OF LIFE.  Illus- 
trated. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
Batson (Mrs. Stephen). A CONCISE 


HANDBOOK OF GARDEN FLOWERS. 
Heap, 8v0. 35. 6d. net. 

THE SUMMER GARDEN OF 
PLEASURE. Illustrated. Wide Demy 


8v0. 158. net. 
Bee. Spo: THE SPIRIT OF 
NS: Impressions and Remi- 
Ramer i he Sussex Downs. Illustrated, 
Second Edition. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 


Beker (Peter). THOUGHTS ON 
ING. Edited by J. OrHo Pacer. 
Illustrated. Second Edition. Demy 8v0. 6s. 


Begbie(Harold) MASTER WORKERS. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Behmen (Jacob), DIALOGUES ON THE 
SUPERSENSUAL LIFE. Edited by 
BERNARD HOLLAND. Jap. 8v0. 35. 6d. 


Bel, Cire. Arthur G.). THE SKIRTS 
GREAT CITY. Illustrated. 
ae Pinon Cr. 8vo. 65. 


Belloe (H.), M.P. PARIS. _ Illustrated. 
Second Edition, Revised. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
HILLS AND THE SEA. Third Edition. 

Fcap. 8vo. 55. 
ON NOTHING AND KINDRED SUB- 
JECTS. Third Edition. Feap. 8vo0. 58. 
ON EVERYTHING, Second Edition. Feap. 


8v0. 558. 
MARIE ANTOINETTE. 
Third Edition. Demy 8vo. 
THE PYRENEES. Illustrated. Second 
Edition. Demy 8v0. 75. 6d. net. 


Bellot (H. H, L.), M.A. See Jones (L. A. A) 


Illustrated, 
15S. net. 
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FORTY YEARS OF 
Mlustrated. Demy 8vo0. 


Bennett (Joseph), 
MUSIC, 1865~zgo0s. 


16s. net. 


Bennett (W. H,), M.A. A PRIMER OF 
ae BIBLE. ifth Edition. Cr. 8ve. 
2s. 6 


Bennett (W. H.) and Adeney, (W.F.). A 

BIBLICAL INTRODUCTION. With a 

concise Bibliography. Fifth Edition. Cr. 
8vo. 75. 6d. 


Benson (Arehbishop). GOD’S BOARD. 
Communion Addresses. Second Edition. 
Ficap. Bvo. 38. 6d. net. 


Benson (R. M.). THE WAY OF HOLI- 
NESS. An Exposition of Psalm cxix. 
Analytical and Devotional. Cr. 8vo. 55. 


*Beususan (Samuel L.). HOME LIFE 
IN SPAIN. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 
tos. 6d. set. 


Berry (W. Grinton), 
SINCE WATERLOO. 
8uo. 6s. 


Betham-Edwards (Miss) HOME LIFE 
IN FRANCE. Illustrated. Fifth Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. 


Ca is (T. Herbert), B.D. THE OECU- 

CAL DOCUMENTS OF THE 

PATH With Introductions and Notes. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. net. 


Binyon (Laurence). See Blake (William). 


Blake (William), ILLUSTRATIONS OF 
THE BOOK OF JOB. With General In- 
troduction by Laurenck Binyon. illus- 
trated. Quarto. ais. net. 


Body (George D. D. THE SOUL'S 
PILGRIMAGE: Devotional Readings from 
the Published and Unpublished writings of 
George Body, D.D. Selected and arranged 
by J. H. Burn, D.D., F.R.S.E. Demy 
1670. 25. 


Boulting (W.). TASSO AND HIS TIMES, 
Illustrated. Demy 8ve. ros. 6d. met. 


Bovill (W. B. Forster), HUNGARY 
AND THE HUNGARIANS. Milustrated. 
Demy 8vo. 75. 6d. net. 


ia Ce ae M.), THE ({MITATION OF 

DHA: Being Quotations from 

Buddhist Literature for each Day in the 
Year. Fifth Edition. Cr. 16mo. 2s. 6d. 


Brabant (F, G.), M.A. RAMBLES IN 
Sane ‘Wlustrated. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 


Braver (A. G.), ROUND ABOUT WILT- 
S TRE. Ulustrated. Second Edition. Cr. 
oe 6s. 

THE ROMANCE OF NORTHUMBER.- 
LAND. Illustrated. Second Edition. Demy 
8x0. 7s. 6d. net. 


M.A. FRANCE 
Wustrated. Cm. 


Braid (James), Open Champion, rgo, 1905 
and 1906. ADVANCED GOLF. Mllustrated. 
Fifth Edition, Deny 8vo, 05. 6d. net. 


Braid (James) and Others, GREAT 
GOLFERS IN THE MAKING. Edited 
by Henry Leacu. Illustrated. Second 
Edition. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Brailsford (H. N.). MACEDONIA: Irs 
Races AND THEIR Fururg. Illustrated. 
Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


Brodrick Ce )and Morton (A. Ander- 
son) A CONCISE DICTIONARY OF 
EGYPTIAN ARCHAOLOGY. A Hand: 
book for Students and Travellers. Illus- 
trated. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Brown (J. Wood), M.A. THE BUILDERS 
OF FLORENCE. Illustrated. Dewey 4to. 
18s. net. 


Browning (Robert), PARACELSUS. 
“dited with Introduction, Notes, and Biblio- 
graphy by MarGarer L. Lee and Katua- 
RINE B, Lococx. cap. 8vo. 35. 6d. net. 


Buckton (A. M.). EAGER HEART: A 
Mystery Play. Ninth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 
1s. et, 


Budge (BE. A. Wallis) THE GODS OF 
THE EGYPTIANS. LIlustrated. Twe 
Volumes. Royal 8ve. £3 38. net. 


Bull (Paul), Army Chaplain. GOD AND 
OUR SOLDIERS. Second Edition. Cr. 
8vo. 6s. 


Bulley (Miss). See Dilke (Lady). 


Burns (Robert), THE POEMS. Edited by 
ANDREW LanG and W. A. Craiciz. With 
Portrait. Third Edition. Wide Demy 8vo, 
gilt top, 6s. 


Bussell (F. W.), D.D. CHRISTIAN 
THEOLOGY AND SOCIAL PROGRESS 
(The Bampton Lectures of 2905). Demy 
8vo. ros. 6d, set. 


Butier (Sir William), Lieut.-General, 
G.C.B. THE LIGHT OF THE WEST. 
With some other Wayside Thoughts, 1865~ 
1908. Cr. Bv0. 5s. net. 


Butlin (F. M.). AMONG THE DANES. 
Milustrated. Demy 8ve. 75. 6d. net. 


Cain (Georges), ae of the Carnavalet 
Museum, Paris. ALKS IN PARIS. 
Translated by A. we Avtivson, M.A, 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. f 


Cameron (Mary Lovett). OLD ETRURIA 
AND MODERN TUSCANY. Illustrated, 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. net. = 


Carden (Robert W.). THE CITY OF 
GENOA. Illustrated Demy 8ve. 10s. 64 
net. 
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eto Thomas). THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. Edited by C. R. L. 
FLeTcHErR, Vellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford. Three Volumes. Cr. 8vo. 18s, 

THE LETTERS AND SPEECHES OF 
OLIVER CROMWELL. With an In- 
troduction by C. H. Firtu, M.A., and 
Notes and Appendices by Mrs. S. C. Lomas. 
Three Volumes. Demy 8vo. 8s. net. 


Celano (Brother Thomas of). HE 
LIVES OF FRANCIS OF ASSIS 
Translated by A. G. Ferrers Howe i. 
Illustrated, Cr. 8v0. 5s. net. 


Chambers (Mrs. Lambert), Lawn Tennis 
for Ladies. Illustrated. Crown 8ve. es. 6d. 
net. 


Chandler (Arthur), Bishop of Bloemfontein. 
ARA CQ@LI: An Essay in MysticaL 
TuEoLocy. Fourth Edition. Cr. 8ve. 
38. 6a. net. 


dt (Lord). THE LETTERS OF 
THE EARL OF CHESTERFIELD TO 
HIS SON. Edited, with an Introduction by 
C, STRACHEY, with "Notes by A. CALTHROP. 
Two Volumes. Cr. 8v0. 125. 


Chesterton (G.K.). CHARLES DICKENS. 
With two Portraits i pa ahs pa Stxth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 


ALL THINGS CONSIDERED. Stxth 
Edition. Feap. 8vo. 55. 
TREMENDOUS TR i FLES. Feurth 


Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 355. 


Clausen (George), A.R.A., R.W.S. SIX 
LECTURES ON PAINTING. Illustrated. 
Third Edition. Large Post. 8vo. 38. 6d. net. 

AIMS AND IDEALS IN ART. Eight 
Lectures delivered to the Students of the 
Royal Academy of Arts, Tlustrated. Second 
Edition. Large Post &ve. 55. net. 


iriienci Tork (A.) SHELLEY: THE 
AND THE POET. Illustrated. 
toa 8ve. 75. 6d. net. 


Cobb (W. F.), M.A. THE BOOK OF 
PSALMS: with an Introduction and Notes. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


AG SU ERA inifred), St. Hilda’s Hall, 

Oxford. HE PILGRIM FATHERS, 

' Tuer Cxurcu anv CoLony. Illustrated. 
Demy 8v0. 75. 6d. net. 


celinewoed (CW. G.), M.A. THE LIFE 
OHN 


RUSKIN. With Portrait. 
ie Edition. Cr. 8vo. 28, 6d. net. 


Colvill (Helen H.). ST. TERESA OF 
SPAIN. Illustrated. Second dition. 
Deny 8v0. 7s. 6d. net. 


*Condamine (Robert de la) THE 
UPPER GARDEN. Sap. 8ve. 55. net. 


era sorenh THE MIRROR OF 
Memories and Impressions. 


ean Baition. Cr. Bue. 6s. 


Coolidge (W. A. B.), M.A. THE ALPS, 
Illustrated. Demy 8v0. 98. 6d. net. 


Cooper (C, S,),F.R.H.S. See Westell (W.P.) 


Coulton (G. G.). CHAUCER AND HIS 
ENGLAND. illustrated. Second Edition. 
Demy 8ve. 105. 6d. net. 


Cowper (William). THE POEMS. 
Edited with an Introduction and Notes by 
J. C. Batrey, M.A. Illustrated. Demy 
8v0. os. 62. net. 


Crane (Walter), R.W.S. AN ARTIST’S 
REMINISCENCES. Illustrated. Second 
Edition. Demy 8vo. 18s. net. 

INDIA IMPRESSIONS. Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 78. 6d. net. 


Crispe (T. E.). REMINISCENCES OF A 
K.C. With 2 Portraits. Second Edition. 
Demy 8vo. 108. 6d. net. 


Chowk, (Ralph H.). 
CHOOL LIFE, 
Be. eh 6d. net. 


aan ee LA COMMEDIA DI 
ANTE. The Italian Text edited by 
ae Toynses, M.A., D.Litt. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Davey (Richard). THE PAGEANT OF 
LONDON. Illustrated. In Twe Volumes. 
Demy 8vo. 155. et. 


Davis (H. W. C.), M.A., Fellow and Tutor 
of Balliol College. ENGLAND UNDER 
THE NORMANS AND ANGEVINS: 
1066-1272. Illustrated. Demy 8ve. xos. 6d. 
set. 


Deans (R. Storry). THE TRIALS OF 
FIVE QUEENS: KATHARINE OF ARAGON, 
Anne Boteyn, Mary QuzeENn or Scors, 
Maris ANTOINETTE apd CAROLINE oF 

Illustrated, Second Edition, 


THE HYGIENE 
Illustrated, Cy, 


BRUNSWICK. 
Demy 8vo. 108. 6d. net. 


Dearmer (Mabel). A CHILD’S LIFE 
OF CHRIST. Illustrated. Large Cr. 
Bue. 6s. 


D’Este (Margaret). IN THE CANARIES 
WITH A CAMERA. Illustrated. Cr. 8ve, 
75. 6a. net. 


Diekinson (G. L.), M.A., Fellow of King’s 
College, mbridge. THE GREEK 
VIEW OF LIFE. Seventh and Revised 


Edition. Crown 8vo. 258. 6d. net. 
Ditehfield (P. H.), M.A., F.S.A. THE 
PARISH CLERK. Illustrated. Third 
Edition. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
THE OLD-TIME PARSON. Illustrated. 
Second Edition, Deny 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
Douglas (Hugh A.). VENICE ON FOOT, 


With the Itinerary of the Grand Canal. 
Illustrated. Second Edition. Feat. 808. 
5s. net. 
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THE MAN IN THE 
2s. 64. net. 


Bouglas (James). 
ULPIT. Cr. 8ve. 


Dowden (J.), D.D., Late Lord Bishop of 
Edinburgh, FURTHER STUDIES IN 
THE PRAYER BOOK. C», 800. 6s. 


Driver (S. R.), D.D., D.C.L., Regius Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew in the University of 
Oxford. SERMONS ON _ SUBJECTS 
CONNECTED WITH THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 


Duff (Nora). MATILDA OF TUSCANY. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo. nos. 6d. net. 


Dumas (Alexandre). THE CRIMES OF 
THE BORGIAS AND OTHERS, With 
an Introduction by R. S. GarnatrT. 
Illustrated. Cyr. 8ve. 6s. 

THE CRIMES OF URBAIN GRAN. 
DIER AND OTHERS. Illustrated. Cr. 
8vo. 6s. 

THE CRIMES OF THE MARQUISE 
DE BRINVILLIERS AND OTHERS. 
Mlustrated. Cr. 8ve. 65, 

THE CRIMES OF ALI PACHA AND 
OTHERS. Illustrated. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 

MY MEMOIRS. Translated by E. M. 
Watier. With an Introduction by ANDREW 
LanG. With Frontispieces in Photogravure, 
In six’'Volumes, Cr. 8vo0. 6s. each volume. 

Vor. I. 1802-182r. Vor. IV. 1830-1831. 
Vor. I. 1822-1825 Vor. V. 1831-1832. 
Vor. Ill. 1826-1830. Vor. VI. 1832-1833. 

MY PETS. Newly translated by A, 

Airnson, M.A. Mlustrated. Cr 8ve, 6s, 


Dunean (David), D.Sc., LL.D. THE LIFE 
AND LETTERS OF HERBERT 
SPENCER. Lllustrated. Demy 8vo, 15. 


Dunn-Pattison (R. P.). NAPOLEON’S 


MARSHALS. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 
Second Edition. x25. 6d. net, 

THE BLACK ~.PRINCE. Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Demy 800, 7s. 62. net. 


abe de rhe Karl of), A REPORT ON 
CANADA. With an Introductory Note. 
See Bv0. 48. 64. net. 


Dutt (W.A.). THE NORFOLK BROADS. 
Illustrated. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

WILD LIFE IN EAST ANGLIA. Illus- 
Sater Second Edition. Demy 8ve. 75. 6d. 
net. 

SOME LITERARY ASSOCIATIONS OF 
EAST ANGLIA. Illustrated. Dewy 8v0. 
10s. 6d. met. 


cet (Major J. E.), R.E.; D. A 
Q.-M. G. See Wood (W. Birkbeck). 


pre Woo AICEBCE) THE LORE OF 
. NEY BEE. Illustrated. Cr. 
ae 


LIFT ee ON SOUTHERN ROADS. 
Wlustrated. Ce. Bue. 6s. 


Egerton (H. E.), M.A, A HISTORY OF 
‘BRITISH COLONIAL POLICY. Third 
Edition. Demy 8vo. 78. 6d. net. 


Everett-Green (Mary Anne). ELIZA- 
BETH; ELECTRESS PALATINE AND 
QUEEN OF BOHEMIA, Revised by 
her Niece S. C. Lomas. With a Prefatory 
Note by A. W. Warp, Litt.D. Demy 8vo. 
tos. 62. net. 


Berasiblers ts H.), M.A. THE PHILO- 
H. GREEN. Second 
pe oe oe 3s. 6d, 


Fea eat THE FLIGHT OF THE 
KING. Illustrated. Mew and Revised 
Edition. Demy 8vo. 78. 6d. net. 

SECRET CHAMBERS AND HIDING- 
PLACES. Illustrated. Mew eg Revised 
Edition. Demy 8vo. 78. 6d. 

JAMES II. AND HIS WIVES. Pohineetiaded, 
Demy 8vo, x0s. 6d. net. 


Fell (KE. F. B.). THE FOUNDATIONS 
OF LIBERTY. Cr. 8vo. 55. net. 


Firth (C. H.), M.A., Regius Professor of 
Modern History at Oxford, CROM 
WELL’S ARMY; A History of the English 
Soldier during the Civil Wars, the Common- 
wealth, and the Protectorate. Cn 8vo. 6s. 


FitzGerald (Edward). THE RUBAIYAT 
OF OMAR KHAYYAM. Printed from 
the Fifth and last Edition. With a Com- 
mentary by Mrs. SrzpuHen Batson, and a 
Biography of Omar by E. D. Ross. Cr. 
&vo. 6s. 


*Fletcher (B. F. and H. P.). THE 
ENGLISH HOME. Illustrated. Second 
Edition, Demy 8vo. 12s. 6a. net. 


ees (J. S.). A BOOK OF YORK. 
HIRE, Iilustrated. Demy 800. 7s. 6d. 
a 


Flux (A. W.), M.A., William Dow Professor 
of Political Economy in M‘Gill University, 
Montreal. ECONOMIC PRINCIPLES. 
Demy 8v0. 75. 6d. net. 


Foot (Constanee M.). INSECT WON- 
DERLAND. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Cr. Bue. 38. 6d. net. 


Forel (A.)) THE SENSES OF INSECTS. 
‘translated by Macteop YrearRs.igy. Illus- 
trated. Demy 8vo. ros. 6d. met. 


Fougué (La Motte). SINTRAM AND 
HIS COMPANIONS. Translated by A. 
C. Farquuarson. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 
7s. 6a, net. Half White Vellum, xos. 6d. 


net. 
Fraser ee aa ROUND THE WORLD 
ON EEL. Illustrated. F¢/7s 
Gatien on bve. 
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Salton pas Franeis), F.R.S.; D.C.L., 

Sc.D., Camb.; Hon. Fellow 

Trinity College, Cambridge) MEMORIES 

OF MY LIFE. Illustrated. Third Edition. 
Demy 806. 105. 6d. net. 


Garnett (Luey M. J.). THE TURKISH 
PEOPLE; Txeir Sociat Lirz, Revicious 
BgLIEFS AND INSTITUTIONS, AND DomESTIC 
Lirz. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 105. 6d. 
net, 


Gibbins (H. de B.), Litt.D., M.A. IN- 
DUSTRY IN ENGLAND: HISTORI- 
CAL OUTLINES. With 5 Maps. Fifth 
Edition. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d, 

Be I NDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF 

ENGLAND. | Illustrated. Szxteenth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 35. 

ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMERS. 

Second Edition. Cr. 8v0e. as. 6d. 
See also Hadfield, R.A. 


Gibbon (Edward). MEMOIRS OF THE 
LIFE OF EDWARD GIBBON. Edited 
G. Brrxesck Hitt, LL.D. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
*THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE 
ROMAN EMPIRE. Edited, wah Notes, 
Appendices, and Maps, by I: B. Bury, 
M.A., Litt.D., Regius Professor of Modern 
History at Cambridge. Illustrated. Ja 
Seven Volumes. Demy 8vo0. Gilt To. 
Each 10s. 6d. net. 


pee Han -.) THE ROMANCE OF 

RGE VILLIERS: FIRST DUKE 
OE SUCKINGHAM AND SOME MEN 
AND WOMEN OF THE STUART 
COURT. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Demy 8ve. 158. net. 
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8v0. x05. 6d. net. 


Read (C. Stanford), M.B. (Lond.), 
M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. FADS AND FEED- 
ING. Cy 8vo. 2s. 6a. net. 


Rees (J. D.), C.I.E., M.P. THE REAL 
INDIA. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 
10s. 6a. net. 


Reich (Emil), Doctor Juris. 
THROUGH THE AGES. | Illustrated. 
Twe Volumes. Demy 8vo. 215. net. 


Reid (Archdall), M.B. THE LAWS OF 
HEREDITY. Second Edition. Demy 
8vo0, 215, wet. 


eneee ag): Caplais of Lincoln’s 
IN THE 


Epis TLES. ries ie 2s. ied. net. 
Roberts (M. E.). See Channer (C.C.). 


Robertson (A.), D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Exeter. REGNUM DEI. (The Bampton 
Lectures of rgor.) dA New and Cheaper 
Edition. Demy 8v0. 7s. 6a. net. 


Robertson (C. Grant), M.A., Fellow of 
All Souls’ College, Oxford. SELECT 
STATUTES, CASES, AND CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL DOCUMENTS, 1660-1832. 
Demy 8vo. x05. 6d. net. 


Robertson (Sir G. §.),K.C.S.I. CHITRAL: 
Tue Story or a Minor S1zcs. Illustrated. 
Third Edition. Demy 8vo. os. 6d. xet. 


WOMAN 


Roe (Fred). OLD OAK FURNITURE. 
Illustrated. Second Edition. Demy 8ve. 
10s, 6a. net. 


Royde-Smith (N. G.). THE PILLOW 
BOOK: A GarneR or Many Moons. 
Collected. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 


4s. 6a. net. 
POETS OF OUR DAY. Selected, with an 
Introduction. Feap. 8vo. 55. 


GeO abhe ene von. ye pi 


RUSTRIAN’ COURT oN THE NINE! 
TEENTH CENTURY. Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 185. net. 


— eli (W. Clark). THE LIFE OF 
MIRAL LORD COLLINGWOOD. 


leeward. Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


St. Francis of Assisi, THE LITTLE 
FLOWERS OF THE GLORIOUS 
MESSER, AND OF HIS FRIARS. 
Done into English, with Notes by WILLIAM 
Heywoop. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 5s. net. 


‘Saki’ (H. Munro). REGINALD. Second 
Edition. Heap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

REGINALD IN RUSSIA. Fag. 8v0 
as. 6d. net. 


Sanders (Lloyd). THE. HOLLAND 
HOUSE CIRCLE. Illustrated. Second 
Edition. Demy 8vo. x28. 6a. net. 


*Scott (Ernest), TERRE NAPOLEON, 
AND THE EXPEDITION OF DIS- 
COVERY DESPATCHED TO AUS- 
TRALIA BY ORDER OF BONAPARTE 
1800-1804. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. 
set. 


Sélincourt (Hugh de). GREAT RALEGH. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 


Selous (Edmund). TOMMY SMITH’S 
ANIMALS. Illustrated. Hleventh £diticn. 
Ficap. 8vo, 28. 6d. 

TOMMY SMITH’S OTHER ANIMALS. 
pe Fifth Edition, Feap. 8vo 
2s. 6 


gees (Sara A.). A. WHITE PAPER 
DEN. Illustrated. Dery 8v0. 7s. 6d. 
cas 


spakespeare (William). 

THE FOUR FOLIOS, 1623; 1632; 1664: 
1685. Each £4 4s. wet, or a complete set, 
#2 125. net. 

Folios 2, 3 and 4 are ready. 

THE POEMS OF WILLIAM SHAKE- 
SPEARE. With an Introduction and Notes 
by Gzorck WynDHAM. Dewy tve. Buck- 
ram, gilt top. 105. 6d. 


Sharp (A.). VICTORIAN POETS. Cr, 


8vo. 25. 


SM eyiee (Mrs aoe HOME LIFE 
Y. Illustrated. Second 


Fite. Bien] 8v0. 10s. 6d. net, 


Sime (John). See Little Books on Art. 


Sladen (Douglas). SICILY: The New 
Winter Resort. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 58. net. 


re a ene THE WEALTH OF 
NS. Edited with an Introduction 

pals numerous Notes by Epwin Cannan, 
M.A. Two Volumes. Demy vo. 215. net. 


Smith (Sophia S.). DEAN SWIFT. Illus- 
trated. Demy 8ve. tos. 6d. net. 


Snell (F. J.). A BOOK OF EXMOOR. 
Tilustrated. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


‘Staneliffe ’ GOLF DO’S AND DON'TS. 
Second Edition. Feap.8vo. 18. 
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Stead (Francis H.), M.A. HOW OLD 
AGE PENSIONS BEGAN TO BE. 
Iilustrated. Demy 8vo. as. 6d. net. 


Stevenson (R. L.). THE LETTERS OF 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON TO 
HIS FAMILY AND FRIENDS. Selected 
and Edited by Sir Sipngy Cotvin. Ninth 
Edition. Two Volumes. Cr. 8vo0. 125. 

VAILIMA LETTERS. With an Etched 
Portrait by WILLIAM Sra Eighth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. Buckram. 

THE LIFE OF R.L. STEVENSON. See 
Balfour (G.). 


Stevenson (M. I). FROM SARANAC 
TO THE MARQUESAS. Being Letters 
written by Mrs. M. I. Stevenson during 
1887-88. Cr. 8vo. 6s. net. 
LETTERS FROM SAMOA, ‘1891-95. Edited 
and arranged by M. C. BALFOUR. Tilus- 
trated. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. net. 


Storr (Vernon F.), M.A., Canon of Win- 
chester. DEVELOPMENT AND 
DIVINE PURPOSE. C>. 8vo0. 55. net. 


Streatfeild (R. A.). MODERN MUSIC 
AND MUSICIANS. Illustrated. Second 
Edition. Demy 8vo. 75. 6d. net. 


Swanton (E. W.). FUNGI AND HOW 
TO KNOW THEM. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 
6s. net. 


*Sykes (Ella C.). PERSIA AND ITS 
PEOPLE, Illustrated. Demy 8vo0, xos. 6d. 
net. 


Symes (JJ. E.). M.A. THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. Second Edition. Cr. 
8vo. 25. 6a. 


Tabor (Margaret E.). THE SAINTS IN 
ART. Illustrated. Feap. 8vo. 35. 6d. net. 


Taylor (A. E.). THE ELEMENTS OF 
METAPHYSICS. Second Edition. Deny 
8vo0. 108. 6d. net. 


Taylor (John W.). 
THE SAINTS. 
75. 6d. net. 


pee paces (A. C.). BONAPARTE AND 

THE CONSULATE. Translated and 

Edited by G. K. Forrescur, LL.D. Illus- 
trated. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


Thompson (Francis). SELECTED 
POEMS OF FRANCIS THOMPSON. 
With a Biographical Note by WILFRID 
Mevyne t. With a Portrait in Photogravure. 
Second Edition. Feap. 8vo. 55. net. 


Tileston (Mary W.). DAILY STRENGTH 
FOR DAILY NEEDS. Seventeenth Edi- 


THE COMING OF 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 


tion. Medium xr6mo. 2s. 6d. net, Also an 
edition in superior binding, 6s. 
LL? bee. Paget), M.A., D. Litt. DANTE 


LISH LITERATURE: FROM 


CHAUCER TO CARY. 
Demy 8vo. 215. net. 
See also Oxford Biographies. 


Tozer (Basil). THE HORSE IN HIS- 
TORY. Illustrated. Cy. 8v0. 6s. 


Trench (Herbert). DEIRDRE WEDDED, 
AND OTHER Porms. Second and Revised 


Two Volumes. 


Edition. Large Post 8vo. 6s. 
NEW POEMS. Second Edition. Large 
Post 8vo. 6s. 


APOLLO AND THE SEAMAN. Large 
poss 8vo. Paper, 15. 6d. net; cloth, 2s, 6d. 
ne 


Trevelyan (G. M.), Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. ENGLAND UNDER THE 
STUARTS. With Maps and Plans. Hourth 
Edition. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 


Triges ee: H.), AR.LB.A. TOWN 

NG: Past, PRESENT, AND 

ee Tlustrated. Second Edition. 
Wide Royal 8vo. 155. net. 


Vaughan (Herbert M.), B.A.(Oxon), F.S.A. 
THE LAST OF THE ROYAL STUARTS, 
HENRY STUART, CARDINAL, DUKE 
OF YORK. Illustrated. Second "Edition. 
Demy 8vo. 108. 6d. 

THE MEDICI POPES. (LEO X. anp CLE- 
MENT VII.). Illustrated. Demy 8v0, 155. 


et. 
THE NAPLES RIVIERA. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
*FLORENCE AND HER TREASURES, 
Illustrated. Feap. 8vo. 55. net. 


Vernon (Hon. W. Warren), M.A. READ- 
INGS ON THE INFERNO OF DANTE, 
With an Introduction by the Rey. Dr. 
Moore. Two Volumes. Second Edition, 
Cr. 8v0. 158. net. 

READINGS» ON THE PURGATORIO 
OF DANTE. With an Introduction by 
the late Dean Cuurcn. Two Volumes. 
Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 155. net. 

READINGS ON THE PARADISO OF 
DANTE. With an Introduction by the 
BisHorp or Ripon. Two Volumes. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 158. net. 


Vincent (J. E.). THROUGH EAST 
ANGLIA IN A MOTOR CAR. _ Illus- 
trated. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Waddell (Col. L. A.), LL.D., C.B. LHASA 

D ITS MYSTERIES. With a Record 

of oe Expedition of 1903-1904. Illustrated. 

Third and Cheaper Edition, Medium 8vo, 
7s- 6d. net. 


Wagner (Richard). RICHARD WAG- 
NER’S MUSIC DRAMAS: Interpreta- 
tions, embodying Wagner's own  explana- 
tions. By Avice LriGHTON CLEATHER 
and Bastz Crump, 2 Three Volumes. 
Feap. 8va. 28. 6d. each. 

Vou. 1.—THe Rinc oF THE NiseLunc. 
Third Edition. 
Vou. 111.—TRISTAN AND IsoLps. 


Illustrated. 
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Waineman (Paul). A SUMMER TOUR 


IN FINLAND. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 
tos. 62. net. 

Walkley (A. B.)) DRAMA AND LIFE, 
Cr. 8vo. r 


Waterhouse (Elizabeth). WITH THE 
SIMPLE-HEARTED: Little Homilies to 
Women in Country Places. Second Edition. 
Suiall Pott 8vo. 28. net. 

COMPANIONS OF THE WAY. Being 
Selections for Morning and Evening Read- 
ing. Chosen and arranged by ELIZABETH 
WatTeERHOUSE. Large Cr. 8v0. 55. net. 

THOUGHTS OF A TERTIARY. Second 
Edition. Smaiil Pott 8vo. 1s. net. 


Watt (Francis). See Henderson (T. F.). 


Vea es E. P.). A GUIDE TO 
NTIQUITIES OF UPPER 

EGYPT: From Abydos to the Sudan 
Frontier. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. met. 


Welch (Catharine). THE LITTLE 
DAUPHIN. Illustrated. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 


Wells (J.), M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Wad- 
ham College. OXFORD AND OXFORD 
LIFE. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF ROME. Tenth 


Edition, With 3 Maps. Cr 8vo. 35. 6d. 


Westell (W. Percival). THE YOUNG 
NATURALIST. Illustrated. Cr 8vo. 6s. 


Westell (W. Bercy F.L.S., M.B.O.U., 

and Cooper (C. S.), F.R.H.S. THE 
YOUNG MNOTANIST. Illustrated. Cyr, 
8v0. 35. 6d. net. 


“Wheeler (Ethel R.). FAMOUS BLUE 
STOCKINGS. Illustrated. Dewy 8vo. 
tos, 6d. net. 


Whibley (C.). 


White (George F.), Lieut.-Col. A CEN- 
TURY OF SPAIN AND PORTUGAL, 
1788-1898. Demy 8vo. 125. 6d. net. 


See Henley (W. E.). 


Whitley (Miss). See Dilke (Lady). 


Wilde (Osear). 
Twelfth Edition. 


DE PROFUNDIS. 
Cr. 8v0. 58. net. 


THE WORKS OF OSCAR WILDE. Ja 
Twelve Volumes. FKFeap. 8vo. 55. net each 
velume. 

1. Lorp ARTHUR SavILR’s CRIME AND 
THE Portrait or Mr. W. iu. THE 


cm 


Ducness or Papua. wut. PoEMs. Iv. 
Lapy WINDERMERE’s Fan. v. A WOMAN 
or No Imrortance. vi. AN IpEzAL Hus- 


BAND. vil. THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING 
EARNEST. vit. A Housgs or Pomes- 
GRANATES. IX. INTENTIONS. x. Dk PrRo- 


FUNDIS AND PRISON LETTERS. XI. Essays. 
xi. SALom#, A FLORENTINE TRAGEDY, 
and La SaInTE CouRTISANE. 


Williams (H. Noel) THE WOMEN 
BONAPARTES. The Mother and three 
Sisters of Napoleon. Illustrated. /# Two 
Volumes. Demy 8vo. 248. net. 


A ROSE OF SAVOY: Martz ApgELf£IDE oF 
Savoy, DucHrssE pz BourcoGng, MoTHER 
or Louis xv. Illustrated, Second 
Edition. Demy 8vo. 155. net. 

oat FASCINATING DUC DE RICHE- 

LIEU; Louis Francois ARMAND bDU 
Prussis, Martcuat Duc pE RICHELIEU. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 158. net. 


ja A Evelyn), F.M., V.C., G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G. FROM MIDSHIPMAN TO 


FIELD-MARSHAL. Illustrated. Fifth 
and Cheaper Edition. Demy 8vo. 75. 6d. 
net. 

THE REVOLT IN HINDUSTAN.  1857- 


59- Illustrated. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Wood (W. Birkbeck), M.A., late Scholar of 
rere College, Oxford, and Edmonds 
(Major J. E.), R.E., D.A.Q.-M.G, 
HISTORY OF THE CIVIL WAR IN 
THE UNITED STATES. With an 
Introduction by H. SpENSER WILKINSON. 
With 24 Maps and Plans. Thtrd Edition. 
Demy 8vo. 128. 6d. net. 


Wordsworth (W.). THE POEMS. With 
an Introduction and Notes by Nowe ti 
C. Smirn, late Fellow of New College, 
Oxford. Ja Three Volumes. Demy 8vo. 
15S. et. 

POEMS BY WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 
Selected with an Introduction by Stoprorp 
A, Brooxg. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
net. 


Wyatt (Kate M.). See Gloag (M. R.). 


Wyllie (M. A... NORWAY AND ITS 
FJORDS. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8v0. 68. 

Yeats (W. B.). A BOOK OF IRISH 


VERSE. Revised and Enlarged Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 35. 6a. 


Young (Filson). See The Complete Series. 
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Ancient Cities. 
General Editor, B. C. A. WINDLE, D.Sc., F.R.S. 
Cr, 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


With Illustrations by E. H. New, and other Artists. 


Brisrot. By Alfred Harvey, M.B. By M. G. Williamson, M.A. 
CantTerBury. By J.C, Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. Lincotn. By fof Mansel Sympson, M.A. 
CHEsTER. By B.C. A. Windle, D.Sc., F.R.S. SuHrewspury. By T. Auden, M.A., F.S.A. 
Dusuin. By S. A. O. Fitzpatrick. We1ts and Giastonsury. By T. S. Holmes. 
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EDINBURGH. 


The Antiquary’s Books. 
General Editor, J. CHARLES COX, LL.D., F.S.A. 


Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
With Numerous Illustrations. 
ARCHZOLOGY AND FAtsk ANTIQUITIES. } GitpDs AND ComPANIES OF LoNnpDon, THE. 
By R. Munro. By George Unwin. 
Betts or Enctanp, Tus. By Canon J. J. | Manor anp Mawnoriat Recorps, Tue, 
Raven. Second Edition. By Nathaniel J. Hone. 
BrAssEs oF ENGLAND, THE. By Herbert CER OSES oF EncLanp, THE. 
Me Paceline eeere Laiioe: Ou. See. Books OF THE ENGLISH 
ee ArT IN PaGan AND CHRISTIAN Cuurcu. By Christopher Wordsworth, 


By J. Romilly Allen. 

Domespay Inquest, THE. 
Ballard. 

EnociisH CuHurCcH FurNiTuRE. By J.C. Cox 
and A. Harvey. Second Edition. 

EnciisH CostumME. From Prehistoric Times 
to the End of the Eighteenth Century. By 
George Clinch. 

Enc.iisH Monastic Lirs. By the Right Rev. 
Abbot Gasquet. Fourth Edition. 


By Adolphus 


M.A., and Henry Littlehales. 
Edition. 


Second 


ParisH Lire in Mepiavat Encianp. By 
the Right Rev. Abbot Gasquet. Second 
Edition. 

*ParISH REGISTERS OF ENGLAND, THE. By 
J. C. Cox. 


REMAINS OF THE PREHISTORIC AGE IN 
ENGLAND. By B.C, A. Windle. Second 
Edition. 


ENGLISH SEALS. By J. Harvey Bloom. Royat Forests of ENGLanp, Tue. By 
Foix-Lore as AN HisToRICAL Scisyce. By J. C. Cox, LL.D. 
Sir G. L. Gomme. SHRINES OF BritisH Saints. By J.C Wall. 


The Arden Shakespeare. 


Demy 8vo. 25. 6d. net cach volume. 
An edition of Shakespeare in single Plays. Edited with a full Introduction, 
Textual Notes, and a Commentary at the foot of the page. 


Avv’s WELL Tuat Enps WELL. 
ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 


Measure ror MEAsure. 
MeRCHANT OF VENICE, THE. 


CYMBELINE. Merry Wives or WInpsor, THE, 
ComeEpy oF Errors, Tun, MipsuMMER Nicut’s Dream, A. 
Hamer. Second Edition. OTHELLO. 

PERICLES. 


es CAESAR. 


ING HENRY v. RoMEO AND JULIET. 


Kine Henry vi. Pr. 1. TAMING OF THE SHREW, THE. 
Kine Henry vi. Pr. 1. TremPEST, THE. 
Kine Henry vi. Pr. ut. Timon oF ATHENS. 


Titus ANDRONICUS, 

TROILUS AND CRESSIDA. 

Two GENTLEMEN OF VERONA, THE. 
TweirtuH Nicut. 


Kine Lear. 

Kina RICHARD I. 

Lire anp Dgatu oF KinG Joun, THE. 
Love’s Lasour’s Lost. 

MACBETH, 


Se eS eS ee 


| Soe a a es eer, 
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Classics of Art. 


Edited by Dr. J. 


With numerous Illustrations, 


Tue Art or THE Greeks. By H. B. Walters. 
12s. 6d. net. 


FLORENTINE SCULPTORS OF THE RENAIS- 
SANCE, Wilhelm Bode, Ph.D. Translated 
by Jessie Haynes. 125. 6d. net. 


*Gzorce Romney. By Arthur B. Chamber- 


lain. ras. 6d. net. 


Gerald S. Davies. 
10s. 6d. 


GHIRLANDAIO. 


L Second 
Edition. 


H. W. LAING. 


Wide Royal 8vo. Gilt top. 


MicHELANGELO. By Gerald S. Davies. 


125. 6d. net. 
Rusens. By Edward Dillon, M.A. 25s. net. 
RapHagt. By A. P. Oppé. 12s. 6d. net. 
*Tirian. By Charles Ricketts. 12s. 6d. net. 
*TURNER’s SKETCHES AND Drawincs. By 
A. J. Fryperc, 125. 6a. net. Second 
Edition. 


VELAzQUEZ. By A. de Beruete. tos. 6d. net. 


The “Complete” Series. 


Fully Illustrated. Demy 8ve. 


Tut Compitete Coox. By Lilian Whitling. 
78. 6a. net. 

Tue CoMpPLeTE CRICKETER. By Albert E. 
KNIGHT. 75. 6a. net. 

Tue CompLete FoxuunTer. By Charles 
Richardson. 12s. 6d. net. Second Edition. 


Tue Complete Gotrer. By Harry Vardon. 
ros. 6d. met. Tenth Edition. 


Tur CompLetEe Hockey-PLayEr. By Eustace 


Tue CompLteTE Mororist. By Filson 
Young. x25. 6a. met. New Edition 
(Seventh). 

Tue CompLteTE MounTAINgER. By G. D. 
Abraham. 158. net. Second Edition. 


Tur Complete OarsMAN. By R. C. Leh- 


mann, M.P. ros. 6d. net. 

Tue ComMPLETE PHOTOGRAPHER. By R. 
Child Bayley. 10s. 6d. met. Hourth 
Edition. 


Tue Complete RuGByY FOOTBALLER, ON THE 


F rs New ZEALAND SysTEM. By D. Gallaher 
E, White. 5s. net. Second Edition. and W. J. Stead. ros. 6d. net. Second 
THE ComPLeTE LAwn Tennis Prayer. By Edition. 
A. Wallis Myers. os. 6d. net. Second | Tue Comprete Suor. By G. T. Teasdale 
Edition. Buckell. ras. 6d. net. Third Edition. 
The Connoisseur’s Library. 
With numerous Illustrations, Wide Royal 8vo, Gilt top. 255. net, 


ENGLISH Furniture. By F. §. Robinson. 


EnciisH CoLourgp Booxs. By Martin 
Hardie. 


Evrorean Enamuts. By Henry H. Cunyng- 
hame, 
Grass. By Edward Dillon. 


GoLpsMITHs’ AND SiLversmiTus’ Work. By 
Nelson Dawson. Second Edition. 


*ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS. 
Herbert. 


Ivorizs. By A. Maskell. 
Jeweiery. By H. Clifford Smith. Second 


Edition. 
By Cyril Davenport. 


By J. A. 


Mezzorints. 
Miniaturgs. By Dudley Heath. 
PorceLain. By Edward Dillon. 

Szars. By Walter de Gray Birch. 
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Handbooks of English Church History. 
Edited by J. H. BURN, B.D. Crown 8vo, 25. 6d. net. 


Tue FounpaTions oF THe ENGLISH CHURCH. 
By J. H. Maude. 


THE Saxon CHURCH AND THE Norman Con- 
Quest. By C. T. Cruttwell. 


THE Mepi2vaL CHURCH AND THE Paracy. 
By A, C, Jennings. 


The Illustrated Pocket Library of Plain and Coloured Books. | 


Fcap, 8vo. 


WITH COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Oxip Cotovrep Booxs. 
2s. met. 

THe Lire anp DeatH oF JoHN MyTTon, 
Eso. By Nimrod. Fifth Edition. 


By George Paston, 


Tue Lire oF a Sportsman. By Nimrod. 

Hawnpiey Cross. By R. S. Surtees. Third 
E dition. 

Mr. Sroncr’s Sportinec Tour. By R. S. 
Surtees. 

Jorrocxs’ Jaunrs AND Jotzitigs. By R. 
S. Surtees. Third Edttion. 


Asx Mamma. By R.S. Surtees. 

Tue ANALYSIS OF THE HunTinG Fretp. By 
R. S. Surtees. 

Tue Tovror Dr. Syntrax IN S=aRcH oF 
THE PicrurREsque. By William Combe. 

THE Tour or Dr, Synrsx IN SEARCH OF 
CONSOLATION. By William Combe. 

Tue Tuirp Tour or Dr. SynTAx In SEARCH 
or A Wire. By William Combe. 


Tux History or Jounny Quaz Genus. By 
the Author of ‘ The Three Tours.’ 


Tur Encuisn Dance or Deatn, from the 
Designs of T. Rowlandson, with Metrical 
Illustrations by the Author of ‘Doctor 
Syntax.’ Two Volumes. 


WITH PLAIN 


Tue Grave: A Poem. By Robert Blair. 

ILLusTRATIONS Or THE Boox oF Joxs. In- 
vented and engraved by William Blake. 

Winpsor Castitz. By W. Harrison Ains- 
worth. 

Tue Towzr or Lonpon. 
Ainsworth. 


By W. Harrison 


35. 6d. net cach volume. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 
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THE REFORMATION Pariop. By Henry Gee. 


THe STRUGGLE WITH PurITANISM. By Bruce 
Blaxland. : 


Tue CHurcnh or ENGLAND IN THE EIGH | 
TRENTH CENTURY, By Alfred Plummer. | 


Tue Dance or Lire; A Poem. By the | 
Author of ‘Dr. Syntax.’ 

Lirz 1n Lonpon. By Pierce Egan. 

Rea Lirg in Lonpon. By an Amatew 
(Pierce Egan). Two Volumes. 

Tue Lirk or an Actor. By Pierce Egan. 

THe Vicar oF WAKEFIELD. By Oliver 
Goldsmith. 

THe Mivirary ADVENTURES OF JOHNNY 
NeEwcomsBs. By an Officer. 

Tue Nartionat Sports or Great BRITAIN, 
With Descriptions and 50 Coloured Plates by 
Henry Alken, 

Tue ADVENTURES OF A Post Captain. By 
a Naval Officer. 

Gamonia. By Lawrence Rawstone, Esq. 

An ACADEMY FOR Grown Horsemen. By 
Geoffrey Gambado, Esq. 

Rear Lire in IRELAND. By a Real Paddy. 

Tue ADVENTURES OF JOHNNY NEWCOMBE IN 
tue Navy. By Alfred Burton. 

Tue Otp Eneuisn Squire. By John Care- 
less, Esq. 

Tue Encuisu Sry. By Bernard Blackmantle 
Two Volumes. 78. net. 


Franx Farrtecu. By F. E. Smedley. 
Hanpy Anpy. By Samuel Lover. 


Tus Compteat ANGLER. By Izaak Walton 
and Charles Cotton. 


Tur Pickwick Pargrs. 
ens. 


By Charles Dick- 
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Leaders of Religion. 


Edited by H. C. BEECHING, M.A., Canon of Westminster. 


Crown 8vo. 


CarpinaL Newman. By R. H. Hutton. 

Joun Wes.Ley. By J. H. Overton, M.A. 

BisHor WILBERFORCE. By G. W. Daniell, 
M.A. 


CARDINAL MANNING. By A. W. Hutton, 
M.A. 


Cuares Simgon. By H.C. G. Moule, D.D. 


Joun Knox. By F. MacCunn. Second 
E-dition. 


Joun Hows, 
Tuomas Ken. 


By R. F. Horton, D.D. 
By F. A. Clarke, M.A. 


With Portraits 
25. met, 


By Walter Lock, D.D. 
By Mrs. Oliphant. 
By R. L. Ottley, 


Joun KEBLE. 
THOMAS CHALMERS. 


LANCELOT ANDREWES. 
D.D. Second Edition. 


AuGusTInx oF CANTERBURY. By EK. L 
Cutts, D.D. 

Wittram Laup. By W. H. Hutton, M.A 
Third Edition. 


By Augustus Jessop, D.D. 
By A. J. Mason, D.D. 
By R. M. Carlyle and 


Joun Donne. 
THomas CRANMER. 


Bisoor LATIMER. 
A, J. Carlyle, M.A 


BisHor Butter. By W. A. Spooner, M.A. 


The Library of Devotion. 


With Introductions and (where necessary) Notes, 


Small Fott 8vo, gilt top, cloth, 2s. ; leather, 25. 6d. net. 


Grorcs Fox, THE QuaxErR. By T. Hodg- 
kin, D.C.L. Third Edttion. 
Tus ConrFgessions oF Sr. AUGUSTINE. 


Seventh Edition. 
Tue IMITATION OF Curist. Sixth Edition. 
THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. Fourth Edition. 
Lyra InNocENTIUM. Second Edition. 
Second Edition. 
Second Edition. 


A Szerrous Catt to a Devour anv Hoty 
Lire. Fourth Edition. 

A GuipE To ETERNITY. 

Tue InneR Way. Second Editiozx. 

On THE Love or Gop. 

Tue PsALMS oF Davip, 

Lyra APposTOLica. 

Tue Sone or Sones. 


Tue Tempe. 
A Boox or DrevoTions. 


Tue TuouGuTs oF PascaL. Second Edition. 


A Manuat oF CoNSOLATION FROM THE 
SAINTS AND FATHERS. 


DEVOTIONS FROM THE APOCRYPHA, 
Tue SprriruaAL CoMBAT. 

Tux Devotions or St. ANSELM. 
Bisxor Wiison’s SACRA PRIVATA. 


Grace AsOUNDING TO THE CHIEF OF SIN- 
NERS. 


Lyra Sacra: A Book of Sacred Verse. 
Second Edition. 


A Day Book FROM THE 
FATHERS. 


SAINTS AND 


A Littte Boox or HEAVENLY Wispom. A 
Selection from the English Mystics. 


Licut, Lire, and Love. A Selection from 
the German Mystics. 


An INTRODUCTION To THE Devout Lirz. 


Tue LirTLe FLowers oF THE GLORIOUS 
Messer St, FRANCIS AND OF HIS FRIARS. 


DEATH AND IMMORTALITY. 
Tue SprrITUAL Guipz. 


Devotions FoR Every Day In THE WEEK 
AND THE GREAT FESTIVALS. 


PRECES PRIVAT. 


Hora Mystic#: A Day Book from the 
Writings of Mystics of Many Nations. 
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Little Books on Art. 
With many Illustrations, Gilt top. 2s. 6d. net. 


Each volume consists of about 200 pages, and contains from 30 to 40 Illustrations, 
including a Frontispiece in Photogravure, 


J. Allen. 


Demy 6mo. 


ALERECHT Durer. 


Horsein. Mrs. G. Fortescue. 


ArTs or Japan, THE. E, Dillon. ILtuminaTep Manuscripts. J. W. Bradley 
Booxpiates. E. Almack. Jewe.iery. C. Davenport. 
BotTiceii1. Mary L. Bloomer. Joun Hoprner. H. P. K. Skipton | 
Burne-Jones. F. de Lisle. Sir JosHua Rgynotps. J. Sime. | 


“CHRISTIAN SYMBOLISM. Mrs. H. Jenner. 
Curist in Art. Mrs. H. Jenner. 


Miiuier. N, Peacock. 
MintaTurgs, C. Davenport. | 


CraupE. E. Dillon. Our Lavy 1n Art. Mrs. H. Jenner. | 
ConstTastg. H. W, Tompkins. RapHagt. A.R. Dryhurst. Second Edttion. | 
Corot. A. Pollard and E. Birnsting} REMBRANDT. Mrs. E. A, Sharp. 
Enamets. Mrs. N. Dawson. Turner. F, Tyrrell-Gill. 
FrepERIC LeicHTon. A. Corkran Vanpyck. M. G, Smallwood. | 
Grorcr Romney. G. Paston. VELASQUEZ. W. Wilberforce and A. R | 
Greek Art. H. B. Walters. Gilbert. 
Grevze anp Boucusr. K. F. Pollard. Warts. R. E. D. Sketchley 
The Little Galleries. 
Demy \6mo. 25, 6d, net. | 


Each volume contains 20 plates in Photogravure, together with a short outline of 
the life and work of the master to whom the book is devoted, 


A LitTLtE GALLERY oF MILLAIS. 
A Littie GaLLery or EneuisnH Ports 


A LirtLte GALLERY oF REYNOLDS. 
A Lirrie GALLERY oF ROMNEY. 
A Littte GALiery or Horpner 


The Little Guides. 


With many Illustrations by E. H. New and other artists, and from photographs, 
Small Pott 8vo, gilt top, cloth, 2s. 6d. net; leather, 35. 6d. net. 


The main features of these Guides are (1) a handy and charming form ; (2) illus- 
trations from photographs and by well-known artists ; (3) good plans and maps ; (4) 
an adequate but compact presentation of everything that is interesting in the 
natural features, history, archeology, and architecture of the town or district treated. 


CAMBRIDGE AND ITS COLLEGES. A. H. SHAKESPEARE'S Country. B.C, A. Windle. 
Thompson. Third Edition, Revised. Third Edition. ; 
Encuisu Laxes, Tue. F. G. Brabant. Sr. Pauw’s CaTueprat. G. Clinch. 
G. Clinch. WestminsTER Appey. G. E. Troutbeck. 


IsLE oF WIGHT, THR. 


MALverN Country, Tue. B,C. A. Windle. 
NortH Watss. A. T. Story. 
Oxrorp aNnp Ts Cotieczs. J. Wells. 


Ninth Edttion. 


Second Edition. 


BucxkINGHAMSHIRE. E. 5S. Roscoe. 
Cursuire. W. M. Gallichan. 
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THe Littte Guipes—continued. 


ComnwaLL, A. L. Salmon. 

DERBYSHIRE. J.C. Cox. 

Devon. S. Baring-Gould. Second Edition. 
Dorset. F.R. Heath, Second Edition. 
Essex. J. C. Cox. 

HAMPSHIRE. J.C. Cox, 

HERTFORDSHIRE. H. W. Tompkins 

Kent. G. Clinch. 

Karey. C. P. Crane. 

Mippiesex. J. B. Firth. 

MonMOUTHSHIRE. G. W. Wade and J. H. 


Wade. 
NorFOoLK. 

Revised, 
NoRTHAMPTONSHIRG. W. Dry. 
*NoRTHUMBERLAND. J. E. Morris. 
NoTTINGHAMSHIRE. L. Guilford 


W. A. Dutt. Second Edition, 


OxrorpsHirE. F. G. Brabant. 
Somerset. G. W.and J. H. Wade. 
*STAFFORDSHIRE. C. E. Masefield. 
Surrotk. W. A. Dutt. 

Surrzy. F. A. H. Lambert. 

Sussex. F.G. Brabant. Third Editions. 


*WiLtsHirg. F.R. Heath. 

Yor«suire, Tus East Riping. J. &. 
Morris, 

Yorxsuirs, Tue Nortu Riving. J. EB 
Morris. 


Brittany. §S. Baring-Gould. 
Normanpy. C. Scudamore. 
Rome. C. G. Ellaby, 
Sicny. -F. H. Jackson. 


The Little Library. 


With Introductions, Notes, and Photogravure Frontispieces. 


Swiall Pott 8vo. 


Anon. A LITTLE BOOK OF ENGLISH 
LYRICS. Second Edition. 
Austen (Jane). PRIDE AND PREJU- 


. Two Volumes. 
NORTHANGER ABBEY. 


Bacon Canela THE ESSAYS OF 
LORD BACO 


ae (R, ze THE INGOLDSBY 
EGENDS. Twe Voluzmes. 


ae (Mrs. P. A.). A LITTLE BOOK 
OF ENGLISH PROSE 


Beckford (William), THE HISTORY 
OF THE CALIPH VATHEK. 


Blake (William). SELECTIONS FROM 
WILLIAM BLAKE. 


Borrow (George), 
Volumes. 


THE ROMANY RYE. 


Browning ose yes SELECTIONS 
FROM HE ARLY POEMS OF 
ROBERT BROWNIN irs 


Canning (George), SELECTIONS FROM 
ANTI-JACOBIN: with Grorcz 
Cannino’s additional Poems. 


Cowley (Abraham), THE ESSAYS OF 
ABRAHAM COWLEY. 


Crabbe (George). oe FROM 
GEORGE CRAB 


Craik (Mrs.), an HALIFAX, 
GENTLEMAN. Twe Volumes, 


LAVENGRO. Two 


Gilt top. Each Veluwe, cloth, 1s. 6d. net ; leather, 23. 6d. s2¢t. 


Crashaw (Richard). THE ENGLISH 
POEMS OF RICHARD CRASHAW. 


mene (Alighieri), THE INFERNO OF 
NTE._ Translated by H. F. Cary. 
Tit PURGATORIO OF’ DANTE. Trans- 
lated by H. F. Cary. 
THE PARADISO OF DANTE. Trans- 
lated by H. F. Cary. 


Darley (George). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE POEMS OF GEORGE DARLEY. 


Deane (A. C.). A LITTLE BOOK OF 
LIGHT VERSE. 


Dieckens(Charles), CHRISTMAS BOOKS, 
Two Volumes. 


Ferrier (Susan). MARRIAGE. 
Volumes. 


THE INHERITANCE, Two Volumes. 

Gaskell (Mrs.). CRANFORD. 

Hawthorne (Nathaniel), THE SCARLET 
LETTER. 


Twe 


Hendersen (T. F.). A LITTLE 800K 
OF SCOTTISH VERSE. 


Keats (John). POEMS. 


Kinglake (A, W.). EOTHEN. 
Edition. 


Lamb (Charles), ELIA, AND THE LAST 
ESSAYS OF ELIA. 


Locker (F.) LONDON LYRICS. 
Longfellow (H. W.). SELECTIONS 


Second 


FROM LONGFELLOW. 


ee 
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Marvell (Andrew). THE POEM ¥F 
ANDREW ee ELL. 550 


Milton (John). a MINOR POEM 
JOHN MILTON se 


Moir (D. M.). MANSIE WAUCH. 


Nichols (J. B. B.). A LITTLE BOOK 
OF ENGLISH SONNETS. 


Rochefoucauld (La), Be MAXIMS OF 
LA ROCHEFOUCAULD. 


Smith (Horace and parses REJECTED 
ADDRESSES. 


Sterne (Laurenes). 
JOURNEY. 


Tennyson (Alfred, Lord), THE EARLY 
POEM MS OF ALFRED, LORD TENNY: 

IN MEMORIAM. 

THE PRINCESS. 


A SENTIMENTAL 
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MAUD. 


Thackeray (W. M.j. VANITY FAIR. 
hree Volumes. 

PENDENNIS. Three Volumes. 

ESMOND. 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


Vaughan (Henry), THE POEMS 
HENRY VAUGHAN. 


OF 


wane as Wage). THE COMPLEAT 
rae nels: ASLYTLLE 
BO OF AND DEATH. 


This teenth £ ne 


Wordsworth (W.). eee FROM 
WORDSWORTH. 


Wordsworth (W. ) ane Coleridge (S. T.) 
LYRICAL BALLA 


The Little Quarto Shakespeare. 
Edited by W. J. CRAIG. With Introductions and Notes, 


Pott 16me. In 40 Volumes. 


Mahogany Revolving Book Case. 


Gilt top. Leather, price is. net cach volume. 


10s, nck 


Miniature Library. 
Gilt top. 


Eupuranor: A Dialogue on Youth. By 
Edward FitzGerald. Demy 32mo. Leather, 
2s. met. 

Tue Lirg or Epwarp, Lorp HERBERT OF 
Cuereury. Written by himself. Demy 
game, Leather, 2s. net. 


Potonius;: or Wise Saws and Modern In- 
stances. By Edward FitzGerald. Demz 
3200. Leather, 2s. net. 


Tue RusAryvAT oF Omar KuayyAm. By 
Edward FitzGerald. Fourth £ditton, 
Leather, 1s. net. 


The New Library of Medicine. 


Edited by C. W. SALEEBY, M.D., F.R.S, Edin, 


Carr or THE Bopy, Tue. By F. Cavanagh. 
Second Edition, 7s. 6d. net. 

CHILDREN OF THE Nation, Tus. By the 
Right Hon. Sir John Gorst. Second Edition. 
7s. 6d. net. 

ConTROL oF A Scource, Tux; or, How 
Cancer is Curable. By Chas. P. Childe. 
7s. 6a. net. 

Diszaszs o¥ Occupation. By Sir Thomas 
Oliver. ros. 6d. net. 

Drink Prospiem, THE, in its Medico-Socio- 
logical Aspects. Edited by T. N. Kelynack. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Drucs anp rue ~Drvuc Hazrr. By H. 
Sainsbury. 


Demy 8vo. 


_ Funcrionat Nerve Diseases. By A. T. 


Schofield. 7s. 6d. met. 

*Herepity, Tus Laws or. 
Reid. ars. wet. 

Hyaiene or Minp, Tue. By T. S. Clouston. 
Fifth Edition, 7s. 6d. net. 

Inrant MortTa.ity. By Sir George New- 


By Archdall 


man. 7s. 6d. net. 

PREVENTION oF TusBERcULOSIS (ConsuMP- 
vion), THe. By Arthur Newsholme. 
ros. 62. net, 

Air anp Heattn. By Ronald C. Macfie. 
7s. 6d. 23. Second Edition. 
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The New Library of Music. 


Edited by ERNEST NEWMAN, Jilustrated, Demy 8ve. 75. 6d. net. 


fluco Worir. By Ernest Newman. Illus- Hanver. By R. A. Streatfeild. Illustrated 
trated. Second Edttion. 


Oxford Biographies. 


Wiustrated. Feap. $v. Gilt top. Each volume, cloth, 2s. 6d. met ; leather, 


35. 6d. net. 


Oantr AuicHizrt. By Paget 


Tonybee, 
M.A., D. Litt. Third Edition. 


Tue Younc Pretenper. By C. S. Terry 
Rosert Burns. By T. F. Henderson. 


GrroLtamo Savonarota By E. L. S. Hors- 
burgh, M.A. Second Edition. 

Joun Howarv. By E. C. S, Gibson, D.D., 
Bishop of Gloucester. 

ALFRED TENNYSON. By A.C. Benson, M.A. 
Second Edition. 

Sir Water RareicH. By I. A Taylor, 

Erasmus. By E. F. H. Capey. 


Cuatuam. By A. S. M‘Dowall. 

Francis or Assist. By Anna M. Stoddart 
Canninc. By W. Alison Phillips. 
BEACONSFIELD. By Walter Sichel, 


JoHann Wo.trGanc Gortue. By H. G 
Atkins. 


FRancois Fanweion. 


By Viscount St. Cyres 


Romantic History. 


Edited by MARTIN HUME, M.A. Jllustrated. Demy 8ve. 


A series of attractive volumes in which the periods and personalities selected are 
such as afford romantic human interest, in addition to their historical 
importance, 


Tus Firsy GovERness or THE NETHER- 
MARGARET oF AustTrRiIA, Eleanor 


LANDS, 
E. Tremayne. tos. 6d. net. 


Two ENGLISH QUEENS AND PuHILre. 


Martin 


Hume, M.A. 155. met. 


ThE Ning Days’ Queen. Richard Davey. 
With a Preface by Martin Hume, M.A. 
Second Edition. os. 6a. net. 


Handbooks of Theology. 


Tux Docrrine oF THE INCARNATION. By R. 
L. Ottley, D.D. ifth Edition revised. 
Demy 8ve. 128. 6a. 

A History or Barty CuristiAn DocrTRINe. 


By J. F. Bethune-Baker, M.A. Demy 8ve. 
10s. 62. 


An INTRODUCTION TO THE HIsToRY oF 
Reuicion. By F. B. Jevons. M.A. 
Litt. D. Yourth Edition. Demy ® ye. 10s. 64. 


An INTRODUCTION To THE HISTORY OF THA 
Creeps. By A. E. Bum, D.D. Demy 
8vo. os. 6d, 


THE Puitosorpny oF RELIGION IN ENGLAND 
AnD America. By Alfred Caldecott. D.D. 
Demy 8ve. x05. 6d. 

Tur XXXIX. ARTICLES OF THE CHURCH OF 
Enctanp, Edited by E. C. S. Gibson, 
D.D, Seventh Edition. Demy 8vo. 128. 6d. 
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The Westminster Commentaries. 
General Editor, WALTER LOCK, D.D., Warden of Keble College. 


Dean Ireland’s Professor of Exegesis in the University of Oxford, 


Tue Acts oF rH ArosTLEs. Edited by R. Tuer Boox or Genesis. Edited with Intro 


B. Rackham, M.A. Demy 8ve. Fifth duction and Notes by S. R. Driver, D.D. 
Edition. 10s. 6d. Eighth Edition. Demy 8vo. os. 6d. 

Tus First Epistix or Pau, THE APOSTLE ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS IN THE SEVENTH 
To THE CoRINTHIANS. Edited by H. L. Epition or THe Book or Gxnzsis. By 
Goudge, M.A. Second Ed. Demy 8vo. 6s. S. R. Driver, D.D. Dewy 8vo. 15. 

Tue Boox or Exovus. Edited by A. H. THE Booxor Jos. Edited by E. C. S. Gibson, 
M‘Neile, B.D. With a Map and 3 Plans D.D. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 6s. 
Demy 8vo. 05. 6d. Tue Epistrz or St. James. Edited with In- 

Tue Book or Hzexigeu. Edited by H. A. | troduction and Notes by R. J. Knowling, 


Redpath, M.A., D.Litt. Dewey 8vo. ras. 62. D.D. Second Edrtion. ns 8ve. 6s. 


ParT [I].—A SELECTION OF WORKS OF FICTION 


See. reba — SUSANNAH AND | BARBARA GOES TO OXFORD. Iilus: 
NE 


ER. Fourth Edition. Cr. trated. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo0. 6s. 

a Paty a Baring-Gould (S.)§ ARMINELL. #4 
LOVE AND LOUISA. Second Edition. Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
ERE SEOWNEUES OF MaRvanticd | TY BOR OF TEE SHA. Seocath 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. pee. 

ve MARGERY OF QUETHER. Third 
a a aes A MAIDEN. Third Edition. WH CBE ones 

of a ae 

TH INVINCIBLE AMELIA: on, Tux | THE QUEEN OF LOVE. Fifth Euition 


ae Cr. Bvo0. 68. 
etl ebb ieee Third Edition. JACQUETTA. Third Edition. Cr. 800. 6s. 
*THE GLAD HEART. Fifth Edition. KITTY ALONE. Fifth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Cr. 8v0. 65. NOEMI. Mlustrated. Sourth Edition. Cr. 
: 8vo. 6s. 
fog tv les dogo SUCH AND SUCH | THE BROOM- SQUIRE. Ulustrated. 
S. Cr. 8vo, 6s. Fifth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


; DARTMOOR IDYLLS. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
eae (Maude). THIS DAY'S MAD- | GuaVAS THE TINNER. _ Illustrated. 


ESS. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. Second Edt tion. Cr Bre. 6 
A TERY. BLADYS OF T TE . Illus- 
eh Ss hoa Bs ides es MYS trated. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


the - PABO THE PRIEST. Cr. 8ve. 6s. 
THE "PASSPORT. shane hice ce ib ag choca Illustrated. Second Edition. 


8voe. 6s. 
by oy Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
PET BITTON EA oil OOF) sorry GRORGIEG Mustiaied: (CA Bae Be 


6s. 
“4 CHRIS OF ALL SORTS. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 
a ee sak koe ele acide DEWISLAND. Second Edition. Cr 


LOVE’S PROXY. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 80. 


THE FROBISHERS. Cr. 800. 6s: 
Let sale! a eee DOMITIA, | Illustrated. “Second Edition 


8ve, 
Cr. 8vo. 
CASTING QF NETS. Twelfth Edition | O75 Cy RGENVEN OF CURGENVEN. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
Bailey (H. C.). STORM AND TREASURE. Barr, (Robert). IN THE MIDST OF 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. ALARMS. Third Edition. Cyr. 8vo. 6s. 


Ball heen H.) (Barbara Burke). THEIR a COUNTESS TEKLA. Fifth 
OXFORD YEAR, Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 65. Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
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THE MUTABLE MANY. Tikird Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Begbie (Harold). THE CURIOUS AND 
DIVERTING ADVENTURES OF SIR 
JOHN SPARROW ; or, Tue Procress 
or AN Open Minpb. Second Edition. Cr. 
Bue. 


Belloe (H.). EMMANUEL BURDEN, 
MERCHANT. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8ue. 658. 

A CHANGE IN THE CABINET. Third 
E-dition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Benson (E. F.)§ DODO: A Derai or THE 
Day. Sixteenth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Birmingham (George A.). THE BAD 
TIMES. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
SPANISH GOLD. JF2fth Edition. Cr. 


8vo0. 6s. 
THE SEARCH PARTY. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Bue. 6s. 


Bowen (Marjorie). I WILL MAIN- 
TAIN. Fourth Edition. Cr.8vo. 6s. 


Bretherton(Ralph Harold), AN HONEST 
MAN. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 68. 


arate (Bernard), WHY DID HE DO 
If? Third Edition, Cr. 8ve. 6s. 


Ce {Agnes and Egerton). FLOWER 
ORANGE, and Other Tales. 
hid Et. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 
Clifford (Mrs. W. K.). THE GETTING 
WELL OF DOROTHY. Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


Conrad (Joseph). THE SECRET AGENT: 
A Simple Tale. Fourth Ed. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
A SET OF SIX. Fourth Edition. Cr.8vo. 6s. 


Covell, (oar A ROMANCE OF TWO 
WORLDS. Thirtieth Ed. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

VENDETTA Twenty-Eighth Edition. Cr. 
8vo. 65. 

THELMA. Forty-jirst Ed. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

ARDATH: THE STORY OF A DEAD 
SELF. Nineteenth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

THE SOUL OF LILITH. Szrteenth Edi- 
tion. Cr. 8vo. 65. 

WORMWOOD. Seventeenth Ed. Cr. $vo. 6s. 

BARABBAS; A DREAM OF THE 
WORLD'S ager oe Forty-Fourth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 

THE SORROWS OF SATAN. Fifty-Sixth 


Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
THE MASTER CHRISTIAN. Twelfth 
Edition. 177th Thousand. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


TEMPORAL POWER: A STUDY IN 
SUPREMACY. Second Edition. 
Thousand. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

GOD’S GOOD MAN; A SIMPLE LOVE 
STORY. Fourteenth Edition. 152nd Thou- 
sand. Cr. 8vo. 63. 

HOLY ORDERS: tHe TRAGEDY oF 4 
Quier Lire. Second Edition. 120th 
Thousand. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE MIGHTY ATOM. Twenty-eighth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


r50th 
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ete a Sketch. Twelfth Edition. 
s. 

CAMEOS. Thirteenth Edition. Cr. &uve. 6s. 
Cotes (Mrs. Everard). 


Cr. 8u0. 


See Duncan (Sara 


Jeannette). 
Crockett (S. R.). LOCHINVAR. Iilus- 
trated. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
THE STANDARD BEARER. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Croker ieee s B. M.). THE OLD CAN- 
TONMENT. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 

JOHANNA. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE HAPPY VALLEY. Fourth Edition. 


Cr. vo. 65. 
A NINE mols pede Fourth 
Edition. Cr. 8 
PEGGY OF THE BARTONS. 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
ANGEL. Fifth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 


6s. 
KATHERINE THE ARROGANT. Sirth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


hee (Edith E.). ONLY A GUARD- 
OOM DOG. Illustrated. Cr. Svo. 3s. 6d. 


Dawson (Warrington). THE SCAR. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
THE SCOURGE. Cy». 8va. 6s. 


Douglas (Theo.). COUSIN HUGH. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


novi. (A. Conan). ROUND THE RED 
MP. L£leventh Edition. Cr.8vo. 6s. 


Dunean (Sara Jeannette) (Mrs. Everard 
Cotes). 
TMlus- 


A VOYAGE OF CONSOLATION. 
trated. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

OSE Se CINDERELLA. Second Edition. 

7. 8vo. 


Seventh 


THE BURNT OFFERING. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
*Elliot (Robert), THE IMMORTAL 


CHARLATAN. Second Edttion. 
8vo. 65. 


Fenn (G. Manville). SYD BELTON;; or, 
The Boy who would not go to Sea. Tilus: 
trated. Second Ed. Cr. 8v0. 35. 6d. 


Findlater (J. H.). THE GREEN GRAVES 
OF BALGOWRIE. Fifth Edition. Cr. 


8ve. 6s. 
THE LADDER TO THE STARS. Second 


Crown 


Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
Findlater (Mary). A NARROW WAY. 
Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


OMX jue HILLS. Second Edition. Cr. 
vo. OS. 
THE ROSE OF JOY. Third Edition. 


Cr. vo. 68. 
A BLIND BIRD’S NEST. Illustrated. 


Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Francis (M. E.). (Mrs. Francis Blundell). 
STEPPING WESTWARD. Second Edt- 
tian. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


FICTION 


MARGERY 0’ THE MILL. Third Eds- 


tion. Cr. 8va. 68. 
HARDY-ON-THE-HILL. Third Zdttion. 
THE WHEATFIELD. 


Cr. 80. 6s. 
Cr. Bv0. 6s. 


GALATEA OF 
Second Editica. 

Fraser (Mrs. Hugh). THE SLAKING 
OF THE SWORD. Second Edition. 
Cr. Bue. 6s. 

GIANNELLA. Second Edition. Cr. 8ve. 6s. 

IN THE SHADOW OF THE LORD. 
Third Edition. Cyr. 8v0e. 6s. 


Fry (B. and ¢. B.). A MOTHER’S SON. 
Fifth Edition. Cr, 8ve. 6s. 


oar (Louise). THE GOLDEN CEN- 
EDE. Third Edition, Cr. 8ve, 6s. 


aes (Philip). THE SPIRIT OF RE- 
VOLT. Second Editicn. Cr.8uo. 6s. 


Gissing (George). THE CROWN OF 
LIFE. Cy Sve. 65. 


Gentor (George), THE EMPEROR OF 
AIR. Illustrated. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 


iii (Cosmo). MRS. SKEFFING. 
TON. Second Edition. Cr.8uc. 65. 


Harraden (Beatrice). IN VARYING 
MOODS. Fourteenth Edition. Cr. 8vo0. 6s. 

THE SCHOLAR’S DAUGHTER. fourth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

HILDA STRAFFORD and THE REMIT- 
TANCE MAN. Twelfth Ed. Cr.8vo. 6s. 

INTERPLAY. Fifth Edition. Cr. 8ve. 6s. 


Hichens peoper i THE PROPHET OF 
es ae Ps SQUARE. Second Edition. 


TONGUES. “OF CONSCIENCE. Third 
Edition. Cr. Bue. 6s. 

FELIX. Seventh Edition. Cr. &vo. 6s. 

THE WOMAN WITH THE FAN. Zigith 
Edition. Cr. 8vo0. 65. 

BYEWAYS. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 

THE GARDEN OF ALLAH. Jineteenth 
Edition. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 

THE BLACK SPANIEL. Cm 8vo. 6s. 

THE CALL OF THE BLOOD. Seventh 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 65. 

BARBARY SHEEP. Second Edition. Cr. 
8ve. 


Hilliers (Ashton). THE MASTER-GIRL. 
Iilustrated. Second Edition. Cr. 8ve. 6s. 


oe (Anthony). THE GOD IN THE 
AR. Eleventh Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

A CHANGE OF AIR. Sixth Edition. Cr 
Bue. é 

A MAN OF MARK. Seventh Ed. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT AN- 
TONIO. Sixth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

PHROSO. Same sic: Bighth kdition. 
Cr. 3v0. 

SIMON DALE, lilustrated. Righth Edition. 
Cr. 8ve, 

THE KING'S MIRROR, Fifth #ditzen. 
Cr. Sve. 6s. 
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QUISANYE. fourth Edition. Cr. &ve. ps 
THE DOLLY DIALOGUES. Cx». 8va. 


A SERVANT OF THE PUBLIC. tllus 
trated. Fourth Edition. Cr. 8ve. 6s. 
TALES OF TWO PEOPLE. Third Edi 

tion. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THH GREAT MISS DRIVER. Fourth 
Edition Cr. 8ve. 68. 
Hueffer (Ford Maddox), AN ENGLISH 


GIRL: A Romance, Second Edition. Cr. 

8ve. 6s. 

MR. APOLI.O; A Jusr Possiatz Srory. 
Second Editier. Cr. Bve. Gs. 


Hutten (Baroness von). 
Kisth Edition. Cr. Buo. 


Hyne (C. J. Cuteliffe). MR. HOR 
BOCES: PURSER. Fifth Edition. Cr 
UO. r. 

PRINCE RUPERT, THE BUCCANEER 
Athoretes: Third Edition. Cr. 8ve 
S 


Jacobs (W. W.). MANY CARGOES 
Thirty-second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
ss URCHINS. Sixteenth Edition. Cr 
VO, 38. 

A MASTER OF CRAFT. 
Ninth Edition. Cr. 8v0. 38. 

LIGHT FREIGHTS. | Illustrated, Righth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo0. 35. 6d. 

THE-SKIPPER’S ‘WOOIN G. Ninth Edition, 
Cr. 8v0. 35. 62. 

AT SUNWICH PORT. Illustrated. Tenth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 35. 64. 

DIALSTONE LANE. ae oss 
Edition. Cr. 8vo, 6d. 

ODD CRAFT. Iituserated. Fourth Edition 
Cr. Bue. 38. 6d. 

THELADY Or THE BARGE. Illustrated 
Eighth Edition. Cr.8v0. 35. 6a. 


THE HALG 
65, 


Illustrated. 


Seventh 


SALTHAVEN. Hlustrated. Sitond Edition 
Cr, 8v0. 35. 6d. 

SAILORS’ KNOTS. Illustrated. Fifth 
Edition. Cr. 8ve. 35. 6d. 

James (Henry), THE SOFT SIDE 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


THE BETTER SORT. Cy». 8ve. 6s. 
THE GOLDEN BOWL. Third Edition 
Cr, 8ve. 6s, 


Le een (William). THE HUNCH BACK 
OF PEE oie Sea Third Edition. 


Cn. 

THE CLOSED BOOK. Third Edition 
Cr. 8vo. 68. 

THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW. 


Illustrated. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s, 

BEHIND re THRONE. Third Kdition 
Cr. 8v2, 

THE CROOKED WAY. Second Sadition 
Cr. 8ve- 6s. 

Lindsey (Wiliam) THR SEVERED 
MANTLE Cyr. Sve, $s. 


London (Jet). WHITE FANG. Sevessth 
Edition. Or. Sve. i 
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Lubbock (Basil). DEEP SEA WAR- 
RIORS. Illustrated. Third Edition. Cr. 
Bus. 68. 

Lueas (St John). THE FIRST ROUND. 
Cr. Bue. 65. 

Lys) ee DERRICK VAUGHAN, 
NOVELIS’ 44th Thousand, Cr. 8vo. 
3. 6d. 2 

Maartens(Maarten). THE NEW RELI- 
GION: A Mopvern Noveu. Third Edition. 
Cr. 8uo. 68. 


BROTHERS ALL; More Srorirs or 
Durcx Preasany Lirg. Third Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE PRICE OF LIS DORIS. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


M‘Carthy (Justin H.). THE DUKE’S 
MOTTO. Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Macnaughtan (S.). THE FORTUNE OF 
CHRISTINA M’NAB. Fifth Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 65. 


no (Lueas). COLONEL ENDERBY’S 
FE. Fourth Edition. Cr. 8v0. 65. 

A COUNSEL OF PERFECTION. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE WAGES OF SIN, Sixteenth Edition. 
Cr. 8uo. 6s. 

THE CARISSIMA. Fifth £d. 

THE GATELESS BARRIER. 
tiow. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE HISTORY OF SIR 
CALMADY. Seventh Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 


Mann (Mrs..M. E.). THE PARISH 
NURSE. Fozrth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
A SHEAF OF CORN. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8v0. 6s. 
pot HEART-SMITER. Second Edition, 
8vo. 65. 
AVENGING CHILDREN. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8v0. 6s. 


Marsh (Richard). THE COWARD BE. 
HIND THE CURTAIN. Cz». 8vo. 6s. 
THE SURPRISING HUSEAND. Second 

Edition. Cr. 8vo 
A ROYAL INDISCRETION. 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


LIVE MEN’S SHOES. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8v0. 65. 


Marshall (Archibald). 


Cr. 8vo. 65. 
Fifth Edi- 


RICHARD 


Second 


meat JUNES. 


Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 
THE SQUIRE’S DAUGHTER. Third 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 65. 
Mason (A. KE. W.). CLEMENTINA., 


Illustrated. Third Hdition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Maud (Constance). A DAUGHTER OF 
FRANCE. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Maxwell (W.B.). VIVIEN. MNinth Edi- 
tion. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE RAGGED MESSENGER. Third 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 

FABULOUS FANCIES. Cr. 870. 6s. 


METHUEN AND COMPANY LIMITED 


THE GUARDED FLAME. Seventh Edt 
tion. Cr. 8v0. 2B 

ODD LENGTHS. Second Ed. Cr. Bue. 6s 

HILL RISE. Fourth Edition. Cr. 8v0. 6s 

THE COUNTESS OF MAYBURY: Bz: 
TWEEN You ANDI. Fourth Edition. Cr. 
8vo. 6s. 


Meade (lL. sa DRIFT. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8v0. 

RESURGAM, Second E-dition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

VICTORY. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

A GIRL OF THE PEOPLE. Illustrated 
Fourth Edition, Cr. 8vo. 35.64. 

tees GIPSY. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo 
2s. 6d, 

THE HONOURABLE MISS: A Srory 
OF AN OLD-FASHIONED Town. Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


Mitford (Bertram). THE SIGN OF THE 
SPIDER. llustrated. Seventh Edition 
Cr. 8v0. 35. 6d. 


Molesworth (Mrs.). THE RED GRANGE, 
se es Second Edition. Cr. 8vo 
3s. 64. 


Montague (C. E.). A HIND LET 
LOOSE. Third Edition. Cr.8vo0. &s. 


Montgomery (K. L.). COLONEL KATE. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. : 


Morrison (Arthur). TALES OF MEAN 
STREETS. Seventh Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
A CHILD OF THE JAGO. Fifth Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
THE HOLE IN THE WALL. Fourth Edi- 
tion. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


DIVERS VANITIES. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 


Nesbit (Z.), (Mrs. H. Bland). THE RED 
HOUSE, _ Illustrated. Fifth Edition. 


Cr. 8vo. 65. 
Noble (Edward). LORDS OF THE SEA. 
Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Ollivant Coals OWD BOB, THE 
GREY DOG OF KENMUIR. With a 
Frontispiece. Eleventh Ed. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 


Oppernetin (E. Phillips). MASTER OF 
EN. Fourth Kdition. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 


Oxenham (John). A WEAVER OF 
WEBS. Illustrated. Fourth Ed. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
THE GATE OF THE DESERT. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
SROREL. & AND LOSS. Fourth Edition 
rv. 8v0. 
Epis LONG "ROAD. Kourth Edition. Cr. 


THE SONG OF HYACINTH, AND 
aoe gee STORIES. Second ‘Edition 
r. Bue. 6s. 
MY LADY OF SHADOWS. Sourth Edi- 
tion. Cr. 8uo. 6s. 
Pain (Barry). THE EXILES OF FALOO, 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


— (Gilbert), PIERRE AND HIS 
PLE. Sirth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
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oS FALCHION. Fifth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 
THE TRANSLATION OF A SAVAGE, 


Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. Iilus- 
trated. Tenth Edition. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 

WHEN VALMONDCAMETOFONTIAC: 
The Story of a Lost Napoleon. Sixth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

AN ADVENTURER OF THE NORTH. 
The Last Adventures of ‘Pretty Pierre.’ 
Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 

THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. Illus- 
trated, Seventeenth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE BATTLE OF THE STRONG: a 
Romance of Two Kingdoms. Iflustrated. 
Sixth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE POMP OF THE LAVILETTES. 
Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Sass Sad LIGHTS. Bourth Edition. 

7. 8v0 


2 orca (Mrs. Henry de la). THE 
YRANT. Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Bs en (J. E.). WATCHERS BY THE 
SHORE. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Pemberton Bax THE FOOTSTEPS 


OF A THRON Tllustrated. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo ee 
ICROWN THEE "KING. Illustrated. Cr. 


8vo0. 6s. 

LOVE THE HARVESTER: A Story oF 
THE SHIRES. Illustrated. Third Edition. 
Cr. 8vo0. 38. 6d. 

THE MYSTERY OF THE GREEN 
HEART. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Phillpotts (Eden). ote PROPHETS. 
Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

CHILDREN OF THE MIST. Fifth Edi- 
tion. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE HUMAN BOY. With a Frontispiece. 
Seventh Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

SONS OF THE MORNING. Second 
Edition. Cr.8vo. 6s. 

THE RIVER. Third Edttion. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE AMERICAN EAE ONEE Fourth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE eed WOMAN. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

KNOCK at AVENTURE. Third Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

ure st egal Fourth E.titionz. Cr. 


THE POACHER'S WIFE. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
THE SP eEEENG HOURS. Second Edition. 


THE TOL AFIELD. Crown 8v0. 65. 


Pickthall (Marmaduke). SAID THE 
FISHERMAN, Zighth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 
6s. 

Sea T. Quiller Couch). THE WHITE 
LF. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE MAYOR OF TROY. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

MERRY-GARDEN AnD OTHER STORIES. 
Cr. 8vo, 6s. 


MAJOR 1 tla 
Cr. 8v0. 6s. 


Querido (Israel). TOIL OF MEN. Trans. 
lated by F. S. ARNOLD. Cr. 8ve. 6s. 


Rawson (Maud Stepne THE EN. 
CHANTED GARDEN. pe Edition, 
Cr. 8v0. 6s. 

THE EASY GO LUCKIES: or, Onz War 
oF Livinc. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

HAPPINESS. Second Edition. Cr.8vo. 6s. 


Third Edition. 


Rhys (Grace). THE BRIDE. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
Ridge (W. pe ERB. Second Edition. 


vr. 8v0. 6s. 

A SON OF THE STATE. Third Edition. 
Cr. 8v0. 35. 6d. 

A BREAKER OF LAWS. Cx». 8v0. 39. 6d. 

MRS. GALER’S BUSINESS. _ Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE Re ee. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. 800. 6s. 

NAME OF GARLAND. Third Edition. 
Cr. 8v0. 6s. 

SPLENDID BROTHER. Fourth Edition 
Cr. 8v0. 68. 


Ritchie (ere. weg G.). 
THE ASSOCK. 
Cr. 8vo. oa 


Roberts (C.G. D.). THE HEART OF TUE 
ANCIENT WOOD. Cy. 8v0. 35. 6d. 
Robins (Elizabeth). THE CONVERT. 
Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
Rosenkrantz (Baron Baile): THE 
A ae OWN CASE. C>. 

8v0 S. 


Russell 
SW 


MAN AND 
Second Edition. 


(W. Clark). MY DANISH 
ETH ee AR a 


Illustrated. 2/th 
Edition. Cr. 8 


0. 
HIS ISLAND PRINCESS. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
ABANDONED. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
MASTER ROCKAFELLAR’S VOYAGE. 
Illustrated. Mourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


Sandys (Sydney). JACK CARSTAIRS 
OF THE POWER HOUSE. Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 65. 


Sergeant (Adeline). THE PASSION OF 
PAUL MARILLIER. Cn». 8vo. 6s. 


Rene esecee (Olivia). UNCLE HILARY. 


Ps 6 
Sidgwick (Mrs. Alfred). THE KINS- 
Sere Illustrated. Third Edition, Cr. 


Illustrated. 


Thi E SEVERINS. 
8uv0. 65. 


Stewart (Newton V.). A SON OF THE 
EMPEROR: Beine PassAGES FROM THE 
Lire or Ewnzio, KinG oF SARDINIA AND 
Corsica. Cr. 8vo. 


ayne (Martin Lutrell). THE BISHOP 
Swann Mer LADY. Second Edition 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Fourth Edition. Cr. 
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Thurston (Z. Temple). MIRAGE. Fourth 


Edition. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 


Cee (Evelyn). THE COLUMN OF 


Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


VYorst (Marie Van). THE SENTIMEN- 
TAL ADVENTURES OF JIMMY BUL. 
STRODE, C>. 8v0. 6s. 

IN AMBUSH. Second Edition. Cr. 8v0. 
6s. 


Waineman (Paul). THE WIFE OF 
NICHOLAS FLEMING. Cr, 8za, 6s, 


Watson (H. B. Marriott). TWISTED 
samt war hat Illustrated, TAird Edz- 
tion fe 


8va. 
FEE ee TORY. Third Edition. Cr. 


A MIDSUMMER pet DREAM. Third 
Edition. Cr. 8vo 
THE CASTLE BY ‘tHe SEA. 
Edition. Cr. 8vo 
THE PRIVATEERS. 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
A POPPY SHOW: Brine Divers ann 
Diverse TALES, Cz. 8vo. 6s. 
THE FLOWER OF THE HEART. T4%ird 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Webling (Peggy). THE STORY OF 
VIRGINIA PERFECT. Third Edition. 


Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
*THE SPIRIT OF MIRTH. Cr. :8u0. 6s. 


Wells (H. G.). THE SEA LADY. Cr. 
8vo. 6s. Also Medium 8vo. 6d. 


Weyman (Stanley). UNDER THE RED 
ROBE. illustrated. Twenty-third Edition. 
Cr. Sve. 6s. 


Third 


” Hlustrated. Second 


METHUEN AND COMPANY LIMITED 


Whitby (Beatrice). THE RESULT OF 
AN ACCIDENT. Second Edition. Cr. 
8vo. 6s. 


White (Edmund). 
HINDUSTAN. 


ye (Perey). 


THE HEART OF 
Cr. 8v0. 6s. 


LOVE AND THE WISE 
EN. Third Edition. Cr. &vo. 6s. 


Williamson (Mrs. C. N.). THE ADVEN- 
TURE OF aN se SYLVIA. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE CASTLE OF THE SHADOWS. 
Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Williamson (C. N. and A. M.). THE 
LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR: The 
Strange Adventures of a Motor Car, Illus- 
trated. Seventeenth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 
6s. Also Cr. Svo, 15. net. 

THE PRINCESS PASSES: A Romance of 
a Motor. Illustrated. Ninth Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

MY FRIEND THE CHAUFFEUR. | [{llus- 
trated. Tenth Edition. Cr. &vo. 6s. 

LADY BETTY ACROSS THE WATER. 
Eleventh Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE CAR OF DESTINY AND ITS 
ERRAND IN SEAN: Illustrated. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE BOTOR CHAPERON. 
Sixth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

SCARLET RUNNER. Illustrated. Third 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

SET IN SILVER. _ Illustrated. 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

LORD LOVELAND DISCOVERS 
AMERICA. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


een (Dolf). THE PATHWAY OF 
HE PIONEER (Nous Autres). Fourth 
Eattion. Cr, 8ve. 65. 


Mlustrated. 


Second 


Books for Boys and Girls. 


lilustrated. Crown 8vo, 


Tue Gerrinc Wet oF Dorotuy. By Mrs. 
W. K. Clifford. Second Edition. 


Onty a Guarp-Room Dos. By Edith E. 
Cuthell. 

MasTeR RocKaFELLar’s Voyacr By W. 
Clark Russell. Fourth Edition. 

Syp Bextron: Or, the Boy who would not 
go to Sea. By G. Manville Fenn. Second 
Edition, 

THe Rep Grancg. By Mrs. Molesworth. 
Second Edition. 


3s. 62. 


A GIRL oF THE PEoPLE. 
Fourth Edition. 


Hepsy Gipsy. By L. T. Meade. as. 6d. 


Tue Honourasie Miss. By L. T. Meade. 
Second Edition. 


THERE WAS ONCE A Prince. By Mrs. M. E. 
Mann. 


Wuen Arnotp comes Home. By Mrs. M. E. 
Mann. 


By L. T. Meade. 
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The Novels of Alexandre Dumas. 


Medium Sve. 


Acrk, 

Tue Anvenruegs or Caprain Pamruica. 
AMAURY. 

THE Birp oF Farts. 

Tue Buiackx Tutipr. 

THE Castie or Eprsre:e 

CATHERINE Bium 

C&cILE. 

Tue CHATELET. 


THe CHEVALIER D’HAKMENTAL. 
volume.) 


CuicoT THE JesTzR. 

Tue Comrr pz Monrcomery. 
CoNnscIENCE. 

Tue Convict’s Son. 


Tue Corsican Brotuers; and OTHo THE 
ARCHER. 


Crop-Earep Jacquor. 
Dom GorENFLOT. 

Tre Fatat Comspar. 
Tue Fencixc Masten 
FERNANDE. 

GaBRigL LamMBERT. 
GEORGES. 

Tue GreEaT Massacre 
Henri DE Navarre. 
Using ox CHAvERNY. 


(Double 


Methuen’s Sixpenny Books. 
Medium Sve. 


Albanesi (E Waris) tover AND 
LOUISA. 


{ KNOW A MAIDEN. 

Anstey (F.). A BAYARD OF BENGAL, 

Austen (J.). PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. 

Bagot (Richard). A ROMAN MYSTERY. 

CASTING OF NETS. 

DONNA DIANA. 

Balfour (Andrew). BY STROKE OF 
SWORD. 


Price 62. Double Volumes, ts. 


Tue Woroscorg. 

Louisz DE LA VALLiiRK. (Double volume.) 

Tue Man in THE Tron Mask. (Double 
volume.) 

Matrre Apam. 

Tus Mourn or Het. 

Nanon. (Double velume.) 

OLympPia. 

PautrnE; Pascat Bruno: and BonTEKos. 

Pre va Ruine. 

Tue Prince or Tuiaves. 

Tue REMINISCENCES ov ANTONY. 

Rosin Hoop. 

Samvuet Geez. 

Tue SNOWBALL anp tux SULTANETTA. 

SYLVANDIRE. 

Tue TaxkinG oF Carais. 

TALES OF THE SUPERNATURAL. 

Tass oF STRANGE ApVENTUES. 

TALES oF TERROR. 

Tux THREE Musxeresrs. (Double volume.) 

Tus Tracepy or Nanrss. 

Twenty Years Arter. (Double volume.) 

Tue Witp-Duckx SHOOTER. 

Tae Woxrr-Laaper. 


Baring-Gould (S.). FURZE BLOOM. 
CHEAP JACK ZITA. 
KITTY ALONE. 


URITH. 
THE BROOM SQUIRE. 
IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA. 
NOEMI. 
A BOOK OF FAIRY TALES. Illustrated. 
LITTLE TU’PENNY. 
WINEFRED. 
THE FROBISHERS. 
| THE QUEEN OF LOVE 
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ARMINELL. 
BLADYS OF THE STEWPONEY. 


Barr (Robert). JENNIE BAXTER. 
{IN THE MIDST OF ALARMS. 
THE COUNTESS TEKLA. 

THE MUTABLE MANY. 


Benson (E. F.). DODO. 
THE VINTAGE. 


Bronte (Charlotte). 
Brownell (C. L.). 


SHIRLEY. 
THE HEART OF 


Burton ns PREM: ACROSS THE 


SALT 
Caffyn (Mrs.). 
Capes (Bernard). 
WINE. 


ANNE MAULEVERER. 
THE LAKE OF 


Clifford (Mrs. W. K.). A FLASH OF 
SUMMER. 


MRS. KEITH’S CRIME. 


COR (Julian). ae BUSINESS IN 


REAT WATER 


Croker (Mrs. B. M.). 
A STATE SECRET. 
PEGGY OF THE BARTONS. 
JOHANNA. 


Dante (Alighieri). 
COMEDY (Cary). 


Doyle (A. Conan). 
LAMP. 


ANGEL. 


THE DIVINE 
ROUND THE RED 


Dunean (Sara Jeannette). A VOYAGE 


OF CONSOLATION 
THOSE DELIGHTFUL AMERICANS. 


Eiloy (George). THE MILL ON THE 


Beis (Jane H.). THE GREEN 
RAVES OF BALGOWRIE, 


Gallon (Tom). RICKERBY’S FOLLY. 
Gaskell (Mrs.). CRANFORD. 


MARY BARTON. 
NORTH AND SOUTH. 


Gerard (Dorothea), 
MONY. 


a 


THE CONQUEST OF LONDON. 
MADE OF MONEY. 


Gissing (G.). THE TOWN TRAVELLER. 
THE CROWN OF LIFE. 


pee THESINCAUS 


HOLY MATRI- 


peo 
TRE. 


THE RtOOF BRIDE. 


BUNTER’S CRUISE. 
GRIMM’S 


Gleig (Charles). 


Grimm pees Eases 
FAIRY TALE 


Hope (Anthony), A MAN OF MARK. 

A CHANGE OF AIR. 

THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT 
ANTONIO. 

PHROSO. 

THE DOLLY DIALOGUES. 


Hornung (E. W.). DEAD MEN TELL 
NO TALES. 


et Se (J. H.) THE THRONE OF 


— aes (W.). THE HUNCHBACK 
F WESTMINSTER. 


Levett-Yeats (S, K.), THE TRAITOR’'S 
WAY. 


ORRAIN. 


Linton (EZ. Lynn). THE TRUE HISs. 
TORY OF JOSHUA DAVIDSON. 


Lyall (Edna), DERRICK VAUGHAN. 


Malet (Lueas), THE CARISSIMA. 
A COUNSEL OF PERFECTION. 


Mann (Mrs. M, K.). MRS. PETER 
HOWARD. 


A LOST ESTATE. 

THE CEDAR STAR. 

ONE ANOTHER’S BURDENS. 

THE PATTEN EXPERIMENT. 

A WINTER'S TALE. 

Marehmont (A. W.). 
LEY’S SECRET. 

A MOMENT’S ERROR. 


Marryat (Captain), PETER SIMPLE. 

JACOB FAITHFUL. 

Mareh (Richard). AMETAMORPHOSIS. 

THE TWICKENHAM PEERAGE. 

THE GODDESS. 

THE JOSS. 

Mason (A. E, W.), CLEMENTINA. 

Mathers (Helen). HONEY. 

GRIFF OF GRIFFITHSCOURT., 

SAM’S SWEETHEART. 

THE FERRYMAN. 

Meade (Mrs. L. T,), DRIFT. 

Miller (Esther), LIVING LIES. 

Mitford (Bertram), THE SIGN OF THE 
SPIDER. 


MISER HOAD- 


Montresor (F, F.). THE ALIEN. 


FICTION 


Morrison (Arthur), THE HOLE IN 
THE WALL. 


Nesbit (E.) THE RED HOUSE. 


Norris (W. E.). HIS GRACE. 
GILES INGILBY. 

THE CREDIT OF THE COUNTY. 
LORD LEONARD THE LUCKLESS. 
MATTHEW AUSTEN. 

CLARISSA FURIOSA. 


Oliphant (Mrs.), THE LADY’S WALK. 
SIR ROBERT’S FORTUNE. 

THE PRODIGALS. 

THE TWO MARYS. 

Oppenheim (E. P.). 
Parker (Gilbert), 
LAVILETTES. 
WHEN VALMOND CAME TO PONTIAC. 

THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. 

Remerton G5ax). THE FOOTSTEPS 
F A THRONE. 

I CROWN THEE KING. 


Phillpotts (Eden). THE HUMAN BOY. 
CHILDREN OF THE MIST, 

THE POACHER’S WIFE. 

THE RIVER. 


*Q’ (A. T. Quiller Coueh), 
WHITE WOLF. 

Ridge (W. Pett), ASON OF THE STATE. 

LOST PROPERTY. 

GEORGE and THE GENERAL. 


MASTER OF MEN. 
THE POMP OF THE 


THE 


3i 
ERB. 


Russell (W. Clark), ABANDONED. 
A MARRIAGE AT SEA, 

MY DANISH SWEETHEART. 

HIS ISLAND PRINCESS. 


at Goer THE MASTER OF 


BEECH 
Se “oun 
THE YELLOW DIAMOND. 
THE LOVE THAT OVERCAME. 


Sidgwick (Mrs. Alfred), THE KINS- 
MAN. 


Surtees (R. S.) HANDLEY CROSS. 
MR. SPONGE’S SPORTING TOUR. 
ASK MAMMA. 


Walford (Mrs. L, B.). 
COUSINS. 

THE BABY’S GRANDMOTHER. 
TROUBLESOME DAUGHTERS, 


BEN-HUR. 


MR. SMITH. 


Waliace (General Lew). 
THE FAIR GOD. 


Watson (H. B, Marriott), THE ADVEN- 
TURERS. 

*CAPTAIN FORTUNE. 

Weekes (A. B.), PRISONERS OF WAR. 

Wells (H.G.), THE SEA LADY. 


White (Percy), A PASSIONATE PIL- 
GRIM. 
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